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Office of Controller of State, \ 

Sacramento, December 3d, 1863. ) 
To His JBxcellency, 

Lbland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

Sir : — ^In conformity with the requirements of law, I herewith submit 
my second annual report of the financial condition of the State for the 
Fourteenth Fiscal Year, ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three; also general statements of the condition of the Funds to De- 
cember first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

The tabular statements and various items of the report may be found 
under the following headings J 



Eecapitulation of the receipts by counties and from all sources of rev- 
enue for the fourteenth fiscal year, ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three. 

B. 

Statement showing the amount of expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and the amount 
of each appropriation made by law for said year, the amount expended 
under each, and the balance unexpended* at the close of said year. 

O. 

Statement showing the revenue received during the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth, fiscal years. 

D. 

Statement showing expenditures during the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth, fiscal years. ... 



i)ue the United States * 

Paid September 80, 1862 $63,839 31 

Deduction allowed on payment of September 

30, 1862 7,093 25f 

Paid February 26, 1863 183,606 10 



$254,538 661 



254,538 66f 



The amount due the United States was,, 
The deduction is « 



$254,538 661 
7,093 251 



$247,445 41 



" The amount actually paid the United States, is two hundred and forty- 
seven thousand four hundred and forty-five dollars and forty-one cents 
($247,445 41.) 



Of the amount paid, there was received into the State 
Treasury from various County Treasurers, in Legal Ten- 
der Notes, the sum of. 

Amounts paid from money received from the State Treasury 



Total. 



114,840 00 
233,105 41 



$247,445 41 



" From said sum of two hundred and thirty-three thousand one hundred 
and five dollars and forty-one cents ($283,105 41) placed in my hands, I 
saved the sum of twenty-four thousand two hundred and sixty dollars, 
($24,260,) upon the principle and for the reasons show^n in my annual 
report for the year eighteen hundred and sixty-two, by exchanging for 
legal currency (Legal Tender Notes) of the United States. 



The amount saved on the first payment was 
On the second payment * »... 

Total 

Less expense incurred 

Net amount saved in coin 



$4,486 89 
20,500 32 



$24,986 71 
726 71 



$24,260 00" 



The amount saved in coin by the Treasurer, twenty-four thousand two 
hundred and sixty dollars, ($24,260,) wasjby him, through this office, paid 
into the State Treasury. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Ashley, by taking the responsibility of making 
the first payment in September, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, saved 
in percentage to the State for collection, the sum of seven thousand and 
ninety-three dollars and twenty-five and two thirds cents, ($7,093 251,) 



which, added to the coin paid to the State, makes the total amount saved 
to the Treasury, thirty-one thousand three hundred and fifty-three dol-^ 
fars and twenty-five Ld two thirds cents, ($81,353 251,) all of which 
would have been lost had the Treasurer exhibited any tmaidity m the 
exercise of his duties and powers. The money so paid into the Ireasurv 
has been by the State used to aid in recruiting sol(j^ers for the service ot 
the United States. 

INBIAN WAR CLAIMS. 

The Treasurer, last year, reported the amount allowed by the United 
States and to be paid this State upon Indian War Claims, to be two 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and eightj^-seyen dol- 
lars and sixty-seven cents ($229,987 67;) and the Treasurer, at the same 
time, reported the contract with Wells, Fargo & Co. for bringing that 
sum of money to California, and he advised the Governor and the Legis- 
lature, that in case the United States should pay in Legal Tender Notes, 
insurance upon the same during their transmission from New York 
would be necessary. j xi, x w n« 

The United States having paid m nbtes, it was agreed that Wells, 
Fargo & Co. should have and might make a claim against the State lor 
such amount as they paid for insurance. 



Wells, Fargo & Co. have received ^.V oqq *«7 

And charged for services qiqq ai 

For insurance, 4 per cent 9,19b 51 

Leaving a balance of 



$229,987 67 



11,498 38 



$218,489 29 



This amount was paid to the State in notes, while Wells^ Fargo & Co. 
retain the amount of their charges, eleven thousand four hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars and thirty-eight cents, ($11,498 38,) subject to final 
settlement with the State. ^ x j + 

War Bonds and certificates have been presented for payment, to date 
to the amount of one hundred and ninety-two thousand two hundred and 
eiffhty-eight dollars and fifty cents ($192,288 50,) which have been sur- 
rendered for the sum of one hundred and two thousand one hundred and 
sixty-six dollars and sixty-two cents ($102,166 62,) being the amount 
allowed by the United States thereon, less the ^yq per cent deducted 
under the Act of the Legislature of April ninth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two. 



Paid to claimants • '•-** 

Five per cent retained V'A"*"'^ 

Balance in Fund for redemption of Bonds and GertiticateS: 
exclusive of said 5 per cent 



$102,166 62 

5,377 54 

45,905 26 



Aicainst the retaining said five per cent, many of the claimants have 
protested, on the ground that the State had no right to reduce the amount 
allowed them by the United States, or to subject any portion of it to the 
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use of the State. The validity of this reasoning seems hardly open to 
question, but the law has been complied with, and the five per cent 
' retained. 

The smallness of the exaction from each of the claimants may induce 
them in the main to avoid the expense of prosecuting the mattery still 
the subject should receive the attention of the Legislature, as it hardly 
befits the State to effect the five per cent, when the bond guarantees to 
the holder whatever may be allowed by the United States. 

The War Debt of the State may now be summed up as follows : 



Old War Debt, as per statement included in report, (see 

Exhibit 0) 

Amount of Bonds issued under the Act of 1857 

Certificates and audited accounts not bonded 

Cash paid by California 

The net amount received into the State Treasury from the 
United States Government, $218,440 67, will extinguish 



Making the total Indian War Debt. 



$218,468 54 

354,475 19 

75,000 00 

156,207 85 



$804,151 58 
426,866 89 



$377,284 69 



Of this amount, only two hundred and eighteen thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars and fifty-four cents ($218,468 54,) is properly 
chargeable as State debt. 

MILITARY. 

To enable the Legislature to determine whether the Military Depart* 
ment of the Government may not be curtailed without detriment to its 
efficiency, will require a careful analysis of the expenditures. 

The Act of April twenty-third, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
makes it the duty of the Commander-in-Chief to order a Camp of Mili- 
tary Instruction, to continue for ten days, in each year; also, makes it 
his duty to annually order an encampment of the organized militia 
within the limits of each brigade. Section sixteen of the Act creates a 
Military Fund, from sale of military poll taxes, which it was thought 
would be adequate to meet the expenses incurred. The receix)ts will not 
exceed the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, ($100,000,) while the 
expenses will not be less than two hundred thousand dollars, ($200,000,) 
and may greatly exceed that amount. A change in the law, so as to 
require the counties where military companies are organized to pay the 
rent of their respective armories, would save annually a large amount to 
the State, and work no injustice to the counties. 

That provision of the law of eighteen hundred and sixty-three which 
makes the Commander-in-Chief, the Surveyor-General, and the Adjutant- 
General a Board of Military Auditors, while at the same time it makes 
the Adjutant-General Chief-of-Staff, Quart er master- General, Commissary- 
General, Inspector-General, and Chief of Ordnance, also makes the Adju- 
tant-General Secretary of the Board of Militarj^ Auditors, inaugurates a 
system not in accordance with the spirit of our institutions, which con- 
templates apian of checks and balances in all matters pertaining to the 
financial department of the Government. 



PRINTINa IN ENGLISH AND SPANISH. 

A^rticle eleven, section twenty-one, of the Constitution requires that 
aatllaws,^^^^^^^^^^ provisions, which from their nature 

require publication, shall be published in English ^^.^ Spanish. The 
r^vrents from the Treasury for translating and printing m Spamsb 
Su^to sevTri^^^^^^ dollars annually. This expense is mere waste 
of money, wholly useless, and should be discontinued. 

FUNDED DEBT. 

The interest on the Civil Funded Debt has been promptly paid and 
the sumTf one hundred and nine thousand one hundred and sixty-three 
ioUarand seventy-seven cents, ($109,163 77,) applied to the redemp- 
S of c'vn SCissued under tL Act of April twenty-ej^^^^^^^^^ 
hundred and fifty-seven, which, under the provisions of the Act of April 
fourteenth eight^een hundred and sixty-three, are held in the custody of 
ire State Treasurer and marked to the credit of the Schoo Fund The 
furthef Lm of Xty.fiv^ thousand seven hundred and eighty dollars, 
St^S^^^^^^ fro- State School Lands, has been apphed to the pur- 

chase of civil bonds for the benefit of the School Fund. Ihe total 
amount orbonds in the custody of the State Treasurer, upon which 
XrTs't ifpa" sLi-annually, f^^^^^^^^ Sh Ss" '"' 

and sixty-eigM thousand five hundred dollars, ($268,500.) 

HOSPITAL FUND. 

Section one of the Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-five provides that 
all ^orys rece!^^^^ in commutation of bonds shall be used for the sup- 
port of the indigent sick, and be known as the Hospital Fund 
^Section two of the same Act directs a pro rata distribution to the 
diSt^oInties of the State, -<^-^'ding ^o the officia^^^^^ 
hundred and sixtv. Also, makes it the duty of the Board of bupervisois 
of eS countv to r^^ an account of the use made of such naoney to 
tL ctntffi presented in his annual report. Only one 

JoLt??S:Caravera^s, has reported to this office, the substance of which 
is as follows : 

" In conformity with law, we herein submit the followiDg report of 
the Ssbu^semeLtof the sum of one hundred and ninety-two dol ars and 
the '"S'^"'^^*^™^"^ 7«,„., .^.. s :^ to j_ c. Gebhart, Treasurer of Calave- 
iTclX ly^e%t:n?eXn^:Lte of California, in the month of 
Fobruaryfeighteen hundred and sixty-three, and report o yon t^t the 
sum has been used for the support of the mdigent sick of Calaveras 
County, and for no other purpose. ^ ^ COENWALL, 

(bignea .; ^^ Chairman Board of Supervisors." 

The amount received'from the Commissioner of Immigration for the 

the pro;isious of the law requigns^.|lg>^t|^on^<^e apportioned to 
2 tJ 
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counties be repealed, and the money from this source of revenue placed 
in the General Fund. 

REVENUE FROM STAMPS. 

The amount of revenue derived from sale of stamps has increased from 
sixty-eight thousand, eight hundred and eighty-seven dollars and seventy- 
one cents, ($68,887 71,) during the thirteenth fiscal year, to the sum of 
one hundred and eleven thousand and eighty-five dollars and ninety-four 
cents, (1111,085 94,) during the fourteenth fiscal year, commencing July 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty -two, and ending June thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty -three. 

This large and very gratifying increase of forty-two thousand one 
hundred and ninety dollars and twenty -four cents, ($42,198 24,) may to 
a considerable extent be attributed to the very efficient services of 
the Stamp Inspectors, Messrs. Cherry and Crane. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

The semi-annual apportionment for the support of Common Schools in 
the different counties of the State has been made as required by law. 

June tenth the Board of Education was notified that the sum of 
eighty-one thousand one hundred and eighty-three dollars and eighty- 
four cents ($81,183 84) was in the State Treasury, belonging to the 
Public School Fund, which had accrued from the following sources, to wit : 



Balance of appropriation for Thirteenth Fiscal Year 

Appropriation for Fourteenth Fiscal Year 

Interest on sales of State School Lands since December 

10, 1862, and one half revenue from State Poll Taxes 

Interest accruing July 1, 1863, from Civil Bonds held by 

the State Treasurer in trust for Schools.., 

Total 



$17,147 20 
33,286 50 

23,953 91 

6,796 23 



$81,183 84 



Eighty -one thousand one hundred and eighty- three dollars and eighty- 
four cents ($81,183 84) to be apportioned to Schools July first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-throe. 

October tenth the Board was notified that the sum of forty -five thou- 
sand and thirty-six dollars ($45,036) was subject to apportionment for 
Schools January first, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, which had accrued 
from the following sources, to wit : 



One half appropriation made AprilSS, 186B 

Amount received since July 1, 1863, for interes.t on State 
School Funds, and one half the revenue from State Poll 
Taxes 

Interest accruing January 1, 1864, from Civil Bonds, held 
by the State Treasurer in trust for School Fund 

Total 



$16,643 25 

18,453 61 
9,397 50 



$44,494 36 
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Making a total for the current year of one hundred and twentj^-five 
thousand six hundred and seventy-eight dollars and twenty cents, 
($125,678 20,) apportioned by the Board of Education for the support 
of Common Schools. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Charitable Institutions of the State should be divided into two 
classes ; the first to include those which provide for the unfortunate 
from, all parts of the State, who can only be successfully treated by the 
combined skill and science to be found only in large institutions, such as 
the Asylums for the Insane, Deaf,^ Dumb and Blind, and State Eeform 
School. These should be regarded as State Institutions, and appro- 
priately receive their support from the State. 

The second class includes the Orphan Asylums and other benevolent 
institutions, which, although established for good purposes, are mostly 
local in their operations, and should therefore be supported by the local- 
ities where they are situated. ,, . ., 

About thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) could he saved annually to the 
State if the Legislature should take this view of the subject, and refuse 
to make appropriations for the second class. It m.ay be well to foster 
and encourage all institutions that have for their aim the mitigation of 
sufi'ering, but justice before generosity is commendable. 

GENERAIi REMARKS. 

If an inquiry should be instituted by the Legislature to ascertain 
when the Treasury has been in a condition to pay the appropriations 
made, it will be found that, for a period of nearly three years, the Gen- 
eral Fund has labored under the burden of a very large indebtedness, at 
times amounting to over half a million of dollars. Hence extraordinary 
appropriations not properly belonging to the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, such as the donation of five hundred thousand dollars 
($500 000) to the Central Pacific Eailroad, (although a most worthy 
object) should be provided for by the issuance of bonds, instead of being 
a burden upon the General Fund, as contemplated in the Act of April 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, to aid in the construction 

of said road. . .-, m i. i ♦ +^ 

The existence of a large sum of money m the Treasury, belonging to 
other Funds, has no doubt oftentimes induced the Legislature to make 
appropriations far beyond the available means for their payment. ^ ilie 
General Fund, from which the expenses of Government are paid, is en- 
tirely separate and distinct from the School, Sinking, and Interest, and 
other specific Funds of the State. I would recommend that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in the Assembly, and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, keep an accurate account of all appropriations made by the 
Les-islature from time to time, so that in preparing revenue bills, the 
moans provided and the appropriations agree in amount. The adoption 
of such a system would aid very much in limiting appropriations, and 
tend materially to induce greater care and accuracy in the management 
of the finances of the State. A neglect of this duty has no doubt con- 
tributed very largely to produce the embarrassments under which the 
General Fund now labors. I cannot too strongly nor too earnestly 
recommend that no appropriation be made beyond the means provided 
to pay. The State should always be in a condition to discharge ail obli- 
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gations. The question for those intrusted with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the affairs of State is : Are the expenditures to be kept 
within available resources ? Is the debt of the State to be increased or 
diminished, and our constitutional obligations and public faith to be 
sacredly fulfilled ? 

There is no warrant justifying appropriations beyond the constitu- 
tional limits. Issuing warrants on the Treasury is an indirect mode of 
creating a debt, as much within the prohibitory clauses of the Constitu- 
tion as if made directly. Casual failures and unlooked for contingencies 
may occasionally create a small deficiency in the revenues, but no valid 
excuse can be given for producing such a result by a deliberate act of 
the Legislature. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

It has been customary heretofore for the Controller to make his esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year for which appro- 
priations have been made by the Legislature. I cannot see that this 
subserves any good purpose. 1 have, therefore, m.ade the estimates for 
the sixteenth fiscal year, the year following that on which the Legisla- 
ture meets, and for which it is necessary that appropiiations be made. 

I have also included a statement of the estimated expenditures for the 
seventeenth fiscal year, ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-six; but, in view of the tiuctuation in the assessment oi' real and 
personal property, and the unsettled condition of our national affairs, 
which may at any time involve the State in large expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes, I find it difficult to make anything like a correct estimate 
for a period of time so far in the future, it will be necessary, however, 
for the Legislature to make appropriations for the seventeenth fiscal 
year, as before it again convenes nearly one half of that year will have 
expired. 

It must be observed that at the last session of the Legislature the pro- 
visions of the law directing the time when the Controller was authorized 
to draw his warrants on the State Treasury was wholly changed. In 
consequence of the enactment of this law warrants were drawn and 
issued for all claims that were audited and filed in this office. The 
amount of the audited claims on file in this office, (including salaries of 
officers,) was reported to your Excellency on the first of December, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, (in my annual report,) at five hundred 
and forty thousand two hundred and thirteen dollars and seventy cents 
($540,213 70). This amount was largely increased daring the five 
months succeeding December first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
consisted principally of indebtedness which accrued previous to the 
fourteenth fiscal year. I estimate the sum of the expenditures reported 
as made during the fourteenth fiscal year, but which had accrued and 
were properly chargeable to other years, at ^bout six hundred thousand 
dollars ($600,000); add to this the sum of two hundred and forty -seven 
thousand four hundred and forty-five dollars and forty-one cents 
($247,445 41) paid to tiie United States as the State's quota of direct 
tax levied by Act of Congress, and included in the expenditures, and the 
amount properly chargeable to the expenditures for the fourteenth fiscal 
year is less than that of its immediate predecessors. 

The transactions in the General Fund from December first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, to December first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, are as follows : 



Amount in General Fund December 1, 1802 

Total amount received from all sources of revenue from 
December 1, 1862, to December 1, lB6o 

Total amount of warrants drawn on General Fund from 

December 1, 1862, to December 1, 1863 

Amount transferred from General Fund to School Fund... 



Wan-ants on General Fund outstanding December 1, 1863 



$9,829 18 
1,035,770 00 



$1,045,599 27 

1,189,142 72 
67,076 95 



$1,256,219 67 
$210,620 40 



The entire indebtedness of the State on the first of December, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, may be summed up as follows : 



Bonds issued under the Act of April 28, 1857, outstanding 
Bonds issued under the Act of April 30, 1^60, outstanding 
Old War Debt, under Act of March 7, 1851, and May 3, 

1852 . 

Expenses of Legislature during the Fourteenth Session, 

outstanding 

Civil funded Warrants in hands of State Treasurer, and 

belonging to School Fund, not funded 

Civil Bonds in hands of State Treasurer, for School Fund 
Warrants outstanding on General Fund, December 1, 1863 



From this is to be deducted the sum of $67,100 87, in Legal 
Tender Notes, now^ in the Treasury, and properly be- 
longing to the General Fund 



Total. 



$3,620,500 00 
198,500 00 

218,468 54 

183,125 00 

368,520 00 
107,000 00 
210,620 40 



i,906,733 94 
67,190 87 



$4,839,543 07 



Thus leaving the total debt of the State, on the first of December, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, four million eight hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand five hundred and forty-three dollars and seven cents. 
($4,839,543 07,) a reduction of State debt, during the past year, of seven 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand seven hundred and forty-one dollars 
and sixty-nine cents ($729,741 69.) 



Annual interest on Funded Debt of 1857 

Annual interest on Funded Debt of 1860 .. 

Annual interest on " Civil Fund Warrants '^ in the hands 
of State Treasurer, for which the Legislature makes 
annual appropriation *...» 

Digitized by V-tOO 



$253,435 00 
13,895 00 



s 



25,796 40 



If 
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The valuation of real and personal property for the year commencing 
the first Monday in March, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and ending 
the last day of February, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, as may be 
seen by Exhibit E, amounts, in round numbers, to one hundred and 
seventy-four million dollars, ($174,000,000.) The Legislature will have 
to fix the rate of taxation on this amount for the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty-four. ♦ 

The taxes for the present year are ninety-two cents (92) on the one 
hundred dollars ($100) of taxable property, apportioned to the several 
Funds as follows : 



General Fund , 

Interest and Sinking Fund of 1857. 
Interest and Sinking Fund of 1860, 

Insane Asylum Fund , 

State Capitol Fund 

Soldiers' Eelief Fund, (interest) .... 



48i cents. 
30 cents. 

a cents. 

5 cents. 

5 cents. 

2 cents. 



Should the taxes remain the same for the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, the several Funds will receive the following amounts, after 
deducting twenty-five per cent, the estimated costs of collecting and 
delinquencies : 



General Fund 

Interest and Sinking Fund of 1857 
Interest and Sinking Fund of 1860, 

Insane Asylum Fund 

State Capitol Fund , 

Soldiers' Belief Fund, (interest).... 

Total 



$686,187 50 
391,500 00 
16,312 50 
65,250 00 
65,250 00 
26,100 00 



$1,200,600 00 



The General Fund will receive from other sources of revenue, as may 
be seen by reference to Exhibit I. (Estimated.) 



Foreign Miners' License , 

One half State Poll Tax 

State and County Licenses 

Sale of State Stamps (Stamp Tax) 

Fees from Eegister State Land Office 

e 

Property Tax 

Total amount of General Fund revenue for ensuing year 
(estimated) 



$175,000 00 

85,000 00 

40,000 00 

120,000 00 

1,500 00 



$371,500 00 
636,187 50 



$1,007,687 50 
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The present condition of the finances would seem to demand that the 
tax of ninety-two cents on the one hundred dollars of taxable property 
should remain the same for the years eighteen hundred and sixty-four 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-five. This, together with the recom- 
mendations heretofore made, would, at the time of the convening of the 
Legislature in eighteen hundred and sixty-five, relieve the State from the 
burden of it^ floating indebtedness, and place a sufiicient sum in the 
Treasury to pay the ordinary current expenses of the Government, in- 
cluding the expenses of the Legislative Session of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-five and eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

It will no doubt be very gratifying to your Excellency, at the close of 
your administration, to notice the growing prosperity of the State, as 
shown in the assessed value of real and personal property for the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty -three. 

This very flattering increase in the taxable property of the State, and 
the gradual diminution of State indebtedness, are evidences of a healthy 
financial condition, which, together with our splendid geographical posi- 
tion, mild and salubrious climate, magnificent rivers, wide and extended 
fertile valleys, immense resources in mineral wealth, flattering prospects 
for the speedy completion of the great Pacific Eailroad, and our separation 
from the blasting effects of civil^war and rebellion, make California offer 
greater inducements to immigration than any other State in the Union. 
This future of great promise will surely be attained if prudence and 
economy shall be the ruling policy of those who are intrusted with the 
administration of the government; but the healthy condition of the 
State finances would be seriously threatened if the prodigal expendi- 
tures of the last session of the Legislature should be continued. 

I have the honor to remain very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

GILBEET R. WAREEIS", 

Controller of State. 
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38 
E E c E I p T s — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION 

Of the Receipts hy Counties^ and from all sources of Revenue^ for the Four- 
teenth Fiscal Year^ ending June 30, 1863. 



COUNTIES. 



Amounts. 



Alameda » 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras.. 

Colusa 

Contra Costa '......,. 

Del Norte 

El Borado .*. 

Fresno , 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Marin • 

Mariposa , 

Mendocino 

Meroed 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego , 

San Francisco '. 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara ., 

Santa Cruz. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou - 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity , ♦.. 

Tulare 

Tuolumne . .. 

Yolo 

Yuba 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sundry persons for Stamps , 

Interest on School Bonds 

Superintendent of Immigration 

Fees from Secretary of State 

Fees from Register Land Office.., 

D. R. Ashley's account, April 10, 1863 

Total 



$33,393 57 
35,015 54 
38,520 49 
35,781 25 
13,286 01 

16.400 70 
3,480 62 

86,540 26 

11,718 65 

5,777 21 

9,381 24 

2,161 70 

15,272 78 

13,335 12 

25,584 97 

9,128 05 

8,439 23 

1,978 46 

10,478 51 

27,125 48 

52,263 27 

60,973 99 

16,726 79 

79/J55 42 

2,06-9 52 

1,926 13 

368,966 69 

52,335 75 

2,733 15 

11,454 58 

5,516 81 

50,964 40 

10,896 73 

19,137 72 

27,325 70 

28,740 76 

48,848 49 

35,480 59 

8,357 49 

15.401 17 
16,013 39 
19,821 79 
11,996 87 
34,728 01 
27,772 08 
48,702 87 



111,085 94 

7,752 50 

11,372 53 

7,535 80^ 

1,361 75 

24,260 00 



$1,626,278 58 
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Expenditure s — Continued. 
EECAPITULATION. 



For what Purposes Expended. 



For Executive Department 

^ov redemption of Civil Bonds of 1857, (including amount 
redeemed for School Fund) 

^or Staters quota of Tax to United States 

For Judicial Department — 

For Legislative Department 

For State Printing , 

For State Library....^ 

For Support of Insane 

For Interest on State Debt , 

For State Prison Purposes 

"^or Charitable Institutions 

For Military Purposes 

For State Keform School 

>For State Normal School 

For Eelief Purposes 

For Miscellaneous Purposes 

For Support of Schools 

For Support of Indigent Sick 

Total Expenditures for 14th fiscal year. ..,. 



Amounts. 



$105,877 89 

154,943 77 

247,445 41 

145,330 18 

309,069 01 

51,590 U 

16,236 86 

^ 170,230 78 

274,820 GO 

109,164 

33,000 GO 

42,731 90 

36,458 14 

2,955 00 

36.227 20 

250,830 51 

106,518 49 

3,838 20 



$2,097,268 29 
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Seventh Fiscal Year 
ending June 3 ,1856 



Sixth Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1855.... 



Fifth Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1854 ... 
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Fourth Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1853 



Third Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1852... 



Second Fiscal Year 
ending June 30,1851 



First Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1850.... 
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Seventh Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1856 



Sixth Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1865 ... 
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Fifth Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1854 ... 



Fourth Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1853 



Third Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1852... 



Second Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1861 
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First Fiscal Year end- 
ing June 30, 1850... 
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Exhibit C — Continued. 
EECAPITULATION. 



Exhibit C — ^Eecapitulation Continued. 



RECEIVED PROM. 



Amounts. 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake ; 

Los Angeles 

Mendocino 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San^oaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

San Mateo..., 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Tehama 

Carried forward 



$220,527 
242,022 
313,321 
248,718 

98,061 
153,665 

31,508 
590,339 

76,111 

72,512 

39,989 

3,793 

165,022 

30,195 

87,991 
186,078 

52,596 
1,978 
101,878 
174,240 
308,281 
441,267 

64,583 
885,792 

14,085 

28,819 

2,901,085 

438,150 

35,050 

62,645 
355,544 

74,861 
164,001 
178,352 
195,495 
247,500 
243,063 

54,362 
122,193 

58,171 
127,138 

56,189 
320.780 

73;825 



$10,341,809 42 



received I'ROM. 



Brought forward. 



Yolo. 

Yuba....... : 

Foreign Miners' Tax of 1850 

Governor's Office Eent, refunded 

State Marine Hospital 

Secretary of State's Office, fees 

State Assayer's Office 

City of San Francisco 

A. W. Adams 

Controller of State 

Pacific Steamship Company 

Board of Land Commissioners 

Commissioner of Immigrants 

Estate of W, W. Scott. 

Estate of G. Brock 

United States 

Haekett & Judah 

Wharf Privileges 

California Telegraph Company 

W. Neely Thompson ; 

Sales of State Stamps 

Sales of School Land Warrants 

W. Neely Johnson ?. 

Webber, ex-Treasurer of Nevada County , 

Wells, Fargo & Co..., 

Thomas Gardner 

John B. Weller, Governor , 

State Treasurer ..; 

Eussell, ex-Treasurer of Tulare County 

J.J. Tomlinson and associates 

J'ees from Eegister of Land Office 

Brooks, Treasurer of Yolo County , 

T. J. Miner, ex-Treasurer of Plumas County.. 

Interest on School Bonds 

Judgment against Breyfogle and others..^ 

Judgment against Clark & Ingersoll * 

Absence from Pre-emption Claim 

■0. B. Ashley, account of April 10, 1863 



Amounts. 



Total. 



$10,341,809 42 

164,113 39 

430,736 47 

32,147 57 

1,235 00 

887 60 

32,815 00 

1,106 07 

69,198 00 

11 03 

768 00 

12,500 00 

507,789 38 

208,154 93 

4,240 31 

89 09 

150,000 00 

1 00 

20 00 

223 4Q 

1,280 00 

376,496 27 

3,520 00 

265 04 

1,804 88 

10,026 64 

6 00 
675 00 

7,665 00 

402 47 

20 00 - 

2,910 67 

280 25 

436 74 

13,282 50 

. 953 30 

1,567 98 

7 28 
24,260 00 



$12,403,703 77 
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Exhibit D — Continued, 

RECAPITULATION 

Showing the Total Amotmt Expended^ and for tohat Purposes^ since the Orga%i 
zatton of the State Govei-nment, to July 1, 1863. 



EXPENDED FOR. 



' Amounts* 



Executive Department 

Legislative Department 

Judicial Department 

State Printing 

Support of Schools 

Support of Indigent Sick 

State Ma?»ine Hospital ^ 

Sacramento Hospital .... 

Stockton Hospital -- 

Insane Asylum 

State Prison Purposes 

State Library Purposes 

Military Purposes 

Suppression of Indian Wars 

Construction of State Capitol 

Erection of State Eeform School 

Interest on State Debt (including amount redeemed for 

School Fund) 

Hedemption of Civil Bonds , 

Purchase of Civil Bonds.. 

Agricultural Purposes 

Belief Purposes 

Miscellaneous Purposes.... 

State's quota of Tax to United States 

Charitable Institutions , 

Support of State Eeform School 

State Normal School 

Total 



$1,329,302 59 

3,546,172 61 

1,478,855 99 

1,322,329 12 

652,519 44 

89,648 Id 

S91,237 21 

149,741 82 

155,582 

995,490 37 

1,655,279 06 

68,699 91 

76,105 24 

130,590 90 

25,531 78 

39,588 35 

2,068,449 28 

1,077,620 89 

56,11^7 50 

36,500 OO 

380,925 08 

1,111,770 

247,445 41 

33,000 OH 

36,458 14 

2,955 OH 



$17,157,936 to 
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STAT.EMENT 
Of the Condition of the Several Funds June 30, 1863. 




Dr. 



GENEEAL FUi^D. 



June 30, 1863 



To warrants redeemed during Fourteenth 

Fiscal Year ^.. 

To amount transferred to Swamp Land Fund 

To amount transferred to School Fund 

To balance id fund 



$589,972 56 

200,000 OO 

67,580 m 

48,798 96 



$906,352 42 



Dr. 






• 
SCHOOL FUND. 




June 30, 1863 


To warrants issued daring Fourteenth Fiscal 
Year 


ei06,518 79 

2.163 7? 

72;223 8i 




To amount transferred to General Fund 

To balance in Fund 




• 




$180,906 # 






• 


• 


i 
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[a] 

STATEMENT 
Of the Condition of the Several Funds June 30, 1863. 



GBNEEAL FUND. 



Cr. 



July 1, 1862. 



By balance in Fund. 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year... 
By amount transferred from Federal Tax 

Fund 

By amount transferred from Swamp Land 

Fund 

By amount transferred from School Fund.., 

Bj balance 



ei4,332 63 
830,603 68 

56,127 34 

3,125 00 
2,163 77 



$906,352 42 



$48,798 96 



SCHOOL FUKD. 



Cr. 



July 1, 1863. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year 

By interest on School Bonds 

By amount transferred from General Faud. 

By balance * 



$20,777 96 

84,795 04 

7,752 50 

67,580 90 



$180,906 40 



$72,223 84 
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Dr, 



Statement G — Continued. 
STATE SCHOOJ^ LAj^JD FUKD. 



June 80, 1863 



To warrants issued for purchase of Civil 
Bonds during Fourteenth Fiscal Year, for 
School Fund ./ ,.... 

To balance in Fund 



Dr. 



HOSPITAL FUND. 



June 30, 1863 



To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 

Year 

To balance in Fund 



Da. 



LIBRAEY FUND. 



June 30, 1863 



To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 

Year ..... . ..... ... ..... . . . . . . . . , , 

To balance in Fund 



$45,780 M 
8,282 61 



$54,062 60 



$3,838 211 
12,943 21 



$16,781 41 



$9,372 6i 
219 fl 



$9,592 4J 



Statement G — Continued. 
STATE SCHOOL LAND FUND. 



July 1, 1862. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year. 



By balance in Fund. 



HOSPITAL FUND. 



July 1, 1862.. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year.. 



By balance in Fund. 



LIBRARY FUND. 



July 1, 1862. < 



By balance in Fund ..♦. 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year,.. 
By amount transferred fro ni Legislative Fund 



By balance. 



Cr. 



$13,200 09 
40,862 51 



$54,062 60 



$8,282 60 



Cr. 



$5,408 88 
11,372 53 



3,781 41 



$12,943 21 



Cr. 



$1,461 62 . 
7,535 80 
595 00 



$9,592 42 



$219 78 
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Dr. 



Statement G — Continued. 
INTEEEST AND SINKIISTG FUND OF 1860. 



June 30, 1863 



To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 

Year 

To balance in Fund 



$13,895 00 
499 79 



$14,394 79 



Dr. 



INTEEBST AND SESTKING FUND OF 1857. 



June 30, 1863 



To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 
Year for payment of interest 

To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 
Year for redemption of Civil Bonds 

To balance in Fund 



$260,925 00 

109,163 77 
53,112 86 



$423,201 63 
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Statement G — Continued. 
JNTEEEST AND SINKING FUND OF 1860. 



Cr, 



June 30, 1863 


By receipts daring Fourteenth Fiscal Tear- 
By balance 


$14,394 79 




$14,394 79 




$499 79 









INTEEEST AND SINKING FUND OF 1857. 



Cr. 



July 1, 1862. 



Dr. 



FEDEEAL TAX FUND. 



June 30, 1863 



To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 

Year 

To amount transferred to General Fund 



$247,445 41 
56,127 34 



$303,572 75 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year.. 



By balance.. 



$75,737 20 
347,464 43 



$423,201 63 



$53,112 86 



FEDEEAL TAX FUND. 



Cr. 



J% 1, 1S62.. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year... 



$155 15 
303,417 60 



$803,572 75 



Digitized by L:rOOQl 
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Db. 


88 

Statement G — Continued. 
SBMmAEY FUND. 




June 3a, 1863 


To balance in P'u.nd 


$2,290 43 






$2,290 43 






Db. 






PUBLIC BUILDING FUND. 


June 30, 1863 


To balance in Fund 


$295 03 


^ 




$295 '03 






De. 






ESTATES OE DECEASED PEESONS. 


June 80, 1863 


To balance in Fund 


$176 69 


• 




$176 69 
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Statement G — Continued. 
SBJyimAEY FUJ^D. 



Cr, 



July 1, 1862. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year., 



By balance. 



$124 10 
2,166 33 



$2,290 43 



$2,290 4r 



PUBLIC BUILDING FUND. 



Cr. 



July 1, 1862.. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year.. 



By balance. 



162 55 
232 48 



$295 03 



$295 03 



ESTATES OF DECEASED PERSONS. * 



Cr. 



July 1, 1862. 



By balance in Fund 

By receipts during Fourteenth Fiscal Year., 



By balance. 



$91 13 

85 56 



$176 69 



$176 69 



12 
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Statement G — Continued. 




Db. militaet eecruiting fund. 




Junes 30,-1863 


To warrants issued during Fourteenth Fiscal 






Tear... 


$21,564 35 
2,695 65 




To balance in Fund 








$24,260 00 
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Statement G — Continued. 
MILITAEY EECETJITING FUND. 



Ce. 



Apl. 11,1863 



By Act of April 10, 1863, "Appropriation' 



By balance. 



124,260 00 



.$24,260 00 



$2,695 65 




Digitized by 



Google 
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[H[] 
CONDENSED STATEMENT 

Of Balances in the several Funds June 30, 1863. 



General Fund,....* 

School Fund 

State School lliand Fund 

Hospital Fund ,... 

Library Fund. 

Interest and Sinking Fund of 1860. 
Interest and Sinking Fund of 1857. 

Legislative Fund 

Swamp Land Fund 

Seminary Fund 

Public Building Fund 

Estates of Deceased Persons 

Military Eecruiting Fund 



Total. 



$48,798 96 

72,223 84 

8,282 60 

12,943 21 

219 78 

499 79. 

53,112 B6 

451 26 

6,286 22 

2,290 43 

295 03 

176 

2,695 65 



$208,276 32 



Note. — The apparent balance shown in the General Fund on the thir- 
tieth of June may be accounted for as follows : The warrants drawn 
against all other Funds are charged to said Funds when drawn, while 
the warrants on the General Fund are not charged to said Fund at the 
time they are drawn, but are only charged when redeemed, as shown by 
the monthly report of the State Treasurer to this office. 
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[I] 
ESTIMATE 

0/ Receipts from all Sources of Revenue during the Sixteenth Fiscal Year^ 
ending June 30, 1865. 



From State Property Tax (ninety-four cents) 

From State Poll Tax 

From Military Poll Tax 

From Foreign Miners* Licenses 

From State and County Licenses , 

From Stamp Tax 

From Commutation Tax 

From Swamp and Overflowed Lands 

From State School Lands — ^principal 

From State School Lands — interest 

From Fees from Secretary of State 

From Fees from Register State Land Office.... 

Total 



$1 



,226,700 00 
70,000 00 

100,000 00 

175,000 00 
40,000 00 

120,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
40,000 00 
40,000 00 
20,000 00 
1,500 00 



$1,373,200 00 



Digitized by 



Google 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPEISTDITUEES 
For the Sixteenth Fiscal Yea?, 



SALARIES. 



For Salary of Governor 

For Salary of Controller ••• 

For Salary of Treasurer.. •• 

For Salary of Secretary of State 

For Salary of Superintendent Public Instruction 

For Salary of Attorney-General 

For Salary of Surveyor-General 

For Salary of Eegister State Land Office 

For Salary of Adjutant-General 

For Salary of Justices of Supreme Court.. 

For Salary of Reporter to Supreme Court 

For Salary of Secretary to Supreme Court 

For Salary of Bailiff to Supreme Court 

For Salary of State Librarian 

For Pay of Porter State Library.......... 

For Salary of District Judges 

For Salaries of Physicians to Insane Asylum 

For Salary of Deputy Controller 

For Salaiy of Clerks to Controller 

For Salary of Clerks to State Treasurer 

For Salary of Watchman in State Treasury 

For Salary of Clerks to Secretary of State 

For Salary of two extra Clerks to Secretary of State.... 

For Salary of Clerks in State Land Office 

For Salary of Clerk to Survej^or-General 

For Salary of Clerk to Board of Examiners 

For Salary of Clerk to Superintendent of Public Instruc- 



tion. 



For SaMry of Clerk to Board of War Examiners 

For Salary of Private Secretary to Governor 

For Salary of Clerk in Governor's Office 

For Pay of Porter to Governor.-. 

For Pay of Porter to Controller 

For Pay of Porter to Treasurer 

For Pay of Porter to Secretary of State 

For Pay of Porter to Surveyor-General and Eegister of 

Land Office 

For Pay of Porter to Supreme Court 

For Salaries and Commissions of Stamp Inspectors 

For Salaries of Clerks to Adjutant-General... 



Carried forward. 



$7,000 « 
4,000 dJ 
4,000 
4,000 d 
3.000 « 
4,000 « 
2,000 (M 
2,000 01 
3,000 1^ 

30,000 « 

3,0001 

1,800 

900(1 

2,500 

900 

72,000 01 
8,000 01 
1.800 (« 
7,200 01 
3,600 01 
1,200 01 
4,050 
3,600 d 
4,200 (I 
1,800 01 
600 01 

1,800 
600 « 
2,400 (i 
1,800 « 
600 
300 
300 
300 « 

300 1 

300 
6,00Q _ 
5,400 « 



$200,250 ( 
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Estimate op Expenditures — Continued. 



Brought forward* 



rents. 



For Rent of Governor's Office 

For Rent of Office Superintendent Public Instrnction.... 
For Kent of Office of Surveyor-General and Eegister of 

Land Office JT.. 

For Rent of Office Adjutant-General 

For Rent of Office Attorney-General 

For Rent of building for State Arsenal .....,.*..*.*.***.....*, 

For Rent of Supreme Court Rooms * 

For Rent of State Library Rooms ...*.....;. 

For Rent of State House , , 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



$200,250 00 



900 00 
450 00 

660 00 

420 00 

480 00 

600 00 

2^000 00 

1,000 00 

4,000 00 



For Expenses of the Stamp Act 

For Support of Insane Asylum 

tor Support of State Prison 

For Support of Common Schools 

For Expenses of State suits 

For Prosecution of Delinquents 

For Transportation of Prisoners 

For Printing, paper, and official advertisements 

For Stationery, fuel, and lights 

For Postage and Expressage, Controller's Office 

For Postage and Expressage, Secretary of State's Office... 

For Postage and Expressage, Superintendent Public In- 
struction 

For Postage and Expressage, State Library 

For Stationery, fuel, etc., for Sujjerintendent of Public In 
struction , 

For gravelling Expenses of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction , 

For Purchase of Maps from United States 

For Education and Care of Deaf, Dumb, and Blind , 

For Benefit of Agricultural Societies... , 

For Supreme Court Reports, (printing^ 

For Payment Interest on State Debt, (Civil Debt of 1857, 

1860). ; 

For'Paynient Interest on Bonds for Relief of California 

Volunteers 

For Redemption Civil Bonds 

For Reclamation and Segregation Swamp Lands 

^or Construction of State Capitol 

^or State Reform School 

*or Military Purposes, (under present law) 

*or Improvements of Insane Asylum... 

Carried forward Digitized by. VJ|5^^ 



6,000 00 

120,000 00 

50,000 00 

25,795 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

20,000 00 

10,000 00 

5,000 00 

2,500 00 

2,000 00 

800 00 
300 00 

200 00 

1,000 00 

300 00 

15.000 00 

20;000 00 

4,0C0 00 

267,180 08 

42,000 00 
180,000 00 
50,000 PO 
80,000 00 
15,000 00 
300,000 00 
80,000 00 



,463,8a5^( 



08^ 
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Estimate op Expenditures — Continued, 




Brought forward 

For State l^ormal School 

For Contingent Expenses of Governor's Office, (special)..,. 
For Contingent Expenses of Governor's Office, (general).. 

For Contingent Expenses of Controller's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Treasurer's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Surveyor General's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Secretary of State's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Attorney-General 

For Contingent Expenses of Superintendent of Public In 

struction < 

For Contingent Expenses of Board of Examiners 

For Contingent Expenses of Supreme Court 

For Contingent Expenses of Adjutant-General 

Total 



$J,463,835 08 
6,000 00 
6,000 00 
600 OO 
300 00 
300 00 
300 00 
300 00 
300 OO 

300 00 
200 OO 
600 OO 
300 OO 



$1,472,535 08 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITUEES. 

For the Seventeenth Fiscal Year. 



SALARIES. 



For Salary of Governor 

For Salary of Controller 

For Salary of Treasurer , 

For Salary of Secretary of State 

For Salary of Superintendent of Public Instruction 

For Salary of Attorney-General 

For Salary of Surveyor-General 

For Salary of Eegister of State Land Office 

For Salary of Adjutant-General 

For Salary of Justices of Supreme Court 

For Salary of Reporter to Supreme Court 

For Salary of Secretary to Supreme Court 

For Salary of Bailiif of Supreme Court 

For Salary of State Librarian , 

For Pay of Porter of State Library , 

For Salaries of District Judges 

For Salaries of Physicians to Insane Asylum 

For Salary of Deputy Controller 

For Salaries of Clerks to Controller , 

For Salaries of Clerks to Treasurer 

For Salary of Watchman to State Treasury 

For Salaries of Clerks to Secretary of State 

For Salaries of two extra Clerks to Secretary of State. 
For Salaries of Clerks to State Land Office 



For Salaries of Clerks to Surveyor- General 

For Salary of Clerk to Board of Examiners 

For Salary of Clerk to Superintendent of Public Instruction 

:^or Salary of Clerk to Board of War Examiners 

For Salary of Private Secretary to Governor 

For Salary of Clerk in Governor's Office 

For Pay of Porter to Governor 

*orPay of Porter to Controller .' 

^or Pay of Porter to Treasurer 

*or Pay of Porter to Secretary of State 

•*^or Pay of Porter to Surveyor General's Office and ofl 
liegister Land Office 



^or Pay of Porter to Supreme Court 



:^or Salaries and Commissions of Stamp Inspectors. 



■Salaries of Clerks to Adjutant-General's Office 

Carried forward Digitized by vjr 



$7,000 00 
4,000 00 
4,000 00 
4,000 00 
3,000 00 
4,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
3,000 00 
80,000 00 
4,000 00 
1,800 00 
900 00 
2,500 00 
900 00 
72,000 00 
8,000 00 
1,800 00 
7,200 00 
'6fiQ{) 00 
1,200 00 
4,050 00 
3,600 00 
4;200 00 
1,800 00 
600 00 
1,800 00 
600 00 
2,400 00 
1,800 00 
600 00 
300 00 
300 00 
300 00 

300 00 

300 00 

6,000 00 

5,400 00 



$201,2|0j00 



18 
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Estimate of Expbmuituees — Continued. 



T 



Brought forward. 



RENTS. 



For Eent of Governor's Office 

For Eent of Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
For Rent of Office of Surveyor-General and Register Land 

Office 

For Rent of Office of Adjutant-General , j 

For Rent of Office of Attorney-General 

For Bent of Building for State Arsenal 

For Rent of Supreme Court Roonis 

For Rent of State Library Rooms 

For Rent of State House 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



For Expenses of the Stamp Act 

For Support of Insane Asylum 

For Support of State Prison 

For Support of Common Schools 

For Expenses of State Suits 

For Prosecution of Delinquents 

For Transportation of Prisoners* 

For Printing, Paper, and Official Advertisements 

For Stationery, Fuel and Lights 

For Postage and Expressage for Controller's Office 

For Postage and Bxpi^essage for Secretary of State 

For Postage and Expressage for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

For Postage and Expressage for State Library 

For Stationery^ Fuel, etc., for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

For Travellirig Expenses of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

For Purchase of Maps from United States 

For Education and Care of Deaf, Dumb and Blind 

For Benefit of Agricultural Societies 

For Supreme Court Reports (printing) 

For Payment of Interest on State Debt (Civil Debt of 1857 
and 1860) 

For Payment of Interest on Bonds for Relief of California 
Volunteers 

For Redemption of Civil Bonds 

For Reclamation and Segregation of Swamp Lands 

For Construction of State Capitol 

For State Reform School 

For Military Purposes (under present law) 

For Improvement of Insane Asylum (under present law) 

For State Informal School 



Carried forward. 



$201,250 OO 



900 0(1' 
450 'OO 

660 on 

420 00 

480 OO 

600 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 OO 

4,000 OO 



6,000 OO 

120,000 

50,000 00 

25,795 00 

1,000 OO 

1,000 OO 

20,000 00 

10,000 OO 

5,000 00 

2,500 OO 

2,200 OO 

800 OO 
300 00 

200 OO 

1,000 on 

800 OO 

15,000 OH. 

20,000 OO 

4,000 0« 

267,180 0« 

42,000 08 

130,000 OD 

50,000 09 

80,000 OO 

15,000 "' 

300,000 

80,000 

6,000 
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Estimate of Expenditures — Continued. 



Brought forward.. 

For P^r Diem and Mileage for Lieutenant-Governor and 
Senators ; , 

For Per Diem and Mileage of Assembly 

For Pay of Officers and Clerks of Senate 

For Pay of Officers and Clerks of Assembly 

For Contingent Expenses of Senate 

For Contingent Expenses of Assembly 

For Contingent Expenses of Governor's Office (special) 

For Contingent Expenses of Governor's Office (general)... 

For Contingent Expenses of Controller's Office.. 

For Contingent Expenses of Treasurer's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Surveyor-General's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Secretary of State's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Attorney-General's Office 

For Contingent Expenses of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.... 

For Contingent Expenses of Board of Examiners , 

For Contingent Expenses of Supreme Court. 

For Contingent Expenses of Adjutant-General 



Total. 



$1,467,035 08 

45,000 00 

90,000 00 

15,000 00 

20,000 00 

8,000 00 

12,000 00 

5;000 00 

600 00 

BOO 00 

300 00 

300 00 

BOO 00 

300 00 

300 00 
200 00 
600 00 
300 00 



$1,665,535 08 



^ 



81,467,035 
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STATEMENT 

0/ the Funded Debt of 1857. 



Amount of Bonds outstanding December 1, 1862, under 
the Act of April 28, 1862 

Peduct amount of Bonds redeemed by State Treasurer, 
April 17,1863 

Bonds outstanding December 1, 1863 



$3,727,500 00 
107,000 00 



$3,620,500 00 



STATEMENT 

0/ the Funded Debt of 1860. 



Amount of Bonds issued by the State Treasurer under the 
Act of April 30, 1860 

Total 



$198,500 00 



$198,500 00 
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CO] 

OLD WAE DEBT. 



Interest Coupons cut oif and returned to holders of Bonds 
redeemed up to January 1, 1854 — this Interest accrued 
in California by delay of the State authorities in not 
sending the Yo uchers to Washington, as the law con- 
templated — the redemption of the bonds took place Sep- 
tember 1, 1856 .,.. 

Principal on 7 per cent Bonds issued since January 1, 1854, 
(not provided for) .,., 

Interest on the same to muturity 

WAR DEBT SINCE 1857, 

Amount of Bonds issued under Act of April 25, 1857 

Certificates and audited Claims not bonded 

Cash paid by California 

The net amount of Legal Tender Notes received into the 
State Treasury is $218,449 67, which will extinguish 
$426,866 89 out of the War Debt since 1857 



$172,868 ^ 



38.100 
7,500 



$218,468 54 



354,475 

75,000 

156,207 



$804,151 58 



426,866 88 



$377,284 68 
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DEFICIENCIES 
For the Fourteenth Fiscal Year, 



For Payment of Expenses of Troops in service of State, 
(Camps of Instruction, etc.) 

For Salary of Superintendent of Public Instruction, (June 
1763) 

For Salar}^ of Clerk of War Board 

For Salary of Stamp Inspectors, and enfoi'cing law 

For Salaries of Extra Clerks on licences, etc 

For Expressage, Controller's Office, (Wells, Fargo & Co.)... 

For Pay of Porter in Controller's Office 

For Contingent Expenses, Controller's Office 

For carrying out provisions of Stamp Act 

For Costs and Expenses of State Suits 

For Support of Insane Asylum 

Total 



$250,000 00 

250 00 

500 00 

2,000 00 

1,500 00 

1,000 00 

200 00 

100 00 

1,500 00 

1,500 00 

37,000 00 



$295,550 00 
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TREASURER OF STATE, 



FOR 



THE YEAR 1863. 
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O. M, CLAYES STATE PRINTER. 



^IsTISrU^L REPORT. 



State of California, Treasury Department, ) 
Sacramento, November 2d, 1863. ) 

To His Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

Sir : — As State Treasurer, by appointment, for a brief period previous 
to the time I had expected to enter upon the regular discharge of the 
duties of the office, and as my predecessor resigned without submitting 
his annual report — therefore, in order to conform to the law requiring 
the State Treasurer to deliver a report annually to the Governor on the 
first Monday of November, I herewith submit, as appears from the 
^ooks of the office, a full exhibit of all moneys received by the late State 
Treasurer into and by him paid out of the Treasury, from the fifteenth 
day of December, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to the twenty-first 
day of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, inclusive. 
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EECEIPTS INTO STATE TEEASUEY 
From December 15, 1862, to October 21, 1863, inchmve. 



Received 



prom 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 



County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 
County 



Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasux-er of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 
Treasurer of 



Carried forward. 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Del ^Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Marin ; 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey 

I^apa 

Nevada 

Piaeer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino , 

vSan Diego 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou , 

Solano 

Sonoma , 

Stanislaus 

Digitized by 



Amonnts. 



14,808 

25,842 

10,646 

17,687 

2,565 

6,121 

996 

38,017 

7,406 

215 

3,040 

1,456 

11,772 

13,335 

4,068 

3,618 

4,339 

1,885 

. 3,015 

4;249 

16,221 

22,713 

5,883 

11,803 

1,632 

1,926 

405,149 

30,806 

827 

11,331 

4,734 

6,515 

10,767 

4,427 

7,874 

14,241 

21,973 



23 

65 
72 
51 
21 
09 
12 
71 
01 
92 
42 
87 
09 
12 
16 
37 
03 
46 
25 
24 
22 
77 
40 
59 
33 
13 
23 
56 
77 
58 
74 
05 
73 
21 
51 
94 
21 
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$749,381 39 
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Eeceipts — Continued, 




- — ■" ^*- ■■ — ■ — — — • — - — " ■' — ■ '" ,..,.-■..„■ ■ — 

Eecei^ed. 


Amounts. 


Brought forward 


e749,381 39 

4,864 92 

2,089 79 

3,237 47 

6,655 35 

9,843 28 

23,859 80 

11,919 37 

20,734 07 

13,160 00 

9,084 53 

492 00 

24,260 00 

218,489 29 

60,577 70 


From County Treasurer of Sutter 


From County Treasurer of Tehama 


From County Treasurer of Trinity 


From County Treasurer of Tulare 


From County Treasurer of Tuolumne 


From County Treasurer of Yolo 


From County Treasurer of Yuba 


From Secretary of State ..,. 


From State Treasurer, Interest on Bonds 


From Superintendent of Immigration 


From Stamp Inspectors 


From I). R. Ashley, exchange ! 


From United States, in United States Notes * 


Heceiyed for Stamps ;.^ 




Total 


$1,158,148 91 


. ^ > 


« 
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PAYMENTS 
From December 15, 1862, to October 21, 1863, i 



governor's office. 

Salary of Governor.. $3,49999 

Salary of Private Secretary 800 00 

Salary of Clerk 600 00 

Salary of Porter.....: 250 00 

Bent of Office 562 50 

Transportation of books, etc 150 00 

Postage, Expressage, and Telegraph 50 40 

Rewards 500 00 

Contingents 251 39 

Special Contingents 1,833 12 

Total 

SECRETARY OF STATE'S OFFICE. 

klary of Secretary $2,000 00 

Salary of Clerks 1,500 00 

Salary of Porter 13 88 

Postage, etc 701 92 

Contingents 70 00 

Total 

controller's office. 

Salary of Controller $2,000 00 

Salary of Deputy Controller 600 00 

Salary of Clerks 1,800 00 

Salary ,of Porter ' 69 42 

Postage and Expressage 1,500 00 

Total 

treasurer's office. 

Salary of Treasurer $2,000 00 

Salary of Clerks 1,200 00 

Salary of Watchman 400 00 

oalary of Porter ., 83 33 

Contingents 13 00 

Total ?.'Hi!'.!!?zz: 



?,497 45 



$4,285 80 



$5,969 42 
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Payments — Con ti nued. 



attorney-general's ofpice. 

Salary of Attorney-General $2,000 00 

Salary of Porter .^ 62 50 

Eent of Office 400 00 

Expenses of Suits B14 00 

Contingents 92 45 

Disbursements 35 10 



Total, 



SURVEYOR-GENERAL'S OFFICE. 



Salary of Surveyor-General $1,000 00 

Salary of Clerks , 600 00 

Eent of Oface 620 00 

Contingents 200 44 

Purchase of Maps 250 00 



Total. 



ADJUTANT-GENERAL^ S OFFICE. 

Salary of Adjutant-General..... $1,500 00 

Salary of Clerks 375 00 



Total. 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Salary of Superintendent $1,749 98 

Salary of Clerks 1,350 00 

Eent of Office 300 00 

Postage and Expressage 170 98 

Stationery, Fuel, Lights, etc 21 60 



Total. 



STATE LIBRARY. 

Salary of Librarian $1,250 00 

Salary of Porter 200 00 

Eent of Eooms 883 32 

Postage and Expressage ' 78 75 

Shelving and Furniture 149 58 

Contingents 36 73 



Total, 



$2,904 05 



$2,670 44 



$1,875 00 



$3,592 56 



$2,548 38 



Payments — Continued. 



SUPREME COURT, 

Salary of Judges $9,000 00 

Salary of Bailiff 413 00 

Salary of Clerks 600 00 

Salary of Eeporter 2,000 00 

Salary of Porter 100 00 

Copies of Eeports of Decisions 2,000 00 

Eent of Eooms 1,666 65 

piirniture, etc 4,072 41 

Contingents 48 IS 



Total. 



DISTRICT COURTS. 



Salary of seventeen Judges $37,859 66 

Total 



SENATE. 



Per Diem and Mileage of Lieut. -Govern or and 

Senators $53,208 20 

Pay of Officers and Clerks 16,431 80 

Contingents 21,767 ''' 



Total 



ASSEMBLY. 



Per Diem and Mileage of Members $104,222 20 

Pay of Officers and Clerks 18,715 80 

Contingents 25,248 49 



Total 



STATE PRISON. 



Support of State Prison $47,780 88 

Transportation of Prisoners 6,852 25 



Total 



PRINTING. 



State Printing and Official Advertisements $25,790 86 

Removing office to Saa Francisco and back to 
Sacramento 1,262 8j 

l^ocating Agents, advertising, etc vsrr-^-. 

Digitize 



$19,900 19 



$37,859 66 



$91,407 89 



$148,186 49 



$54,633 18 



1,262 8^ ^ 



1$ 
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Payments — Continued. 



Printing for the Legislature $9,980 47 

Translating Laws into Spanish 800 00 



Total 



STAMP ACT. 



Salary of Stamp Clerk to Controller 8400 00 

Salary of Stamp Clerk to Secretary of State 200 00 

Salary of Secretary of Board of Stamp Com- 
missioners 50 00 

Salary of Stamp Inspectors 1,642 72 

Printing Stamps 62 00 

Engraving and printing Stamps - 151 00 



Total. 



STATE HOUSE. 

Eent of State House... $4,933 33 

Eent of Merchants* Exchange in San Francisco 4,047 00 
Stationery, fuel, lights, etc., for Legislative and 

State Officers 5,860 20 

Transportation of books, furniture, etc., for Le- 
gislature 3,000 00 

Postage and Expressage for Legislature 3,617 00 



Total 



STATE LAND OFPIOE. 



Salary of Eegister.... , $999 99 

Salary of Clerks 1,400 00 

Eemoval and repairs 200 00 

Contingents 165 42 



Total 



BOABD OF EXAMINERS. 



Salary of Clerks $200 00 

Salary of Expert to Board 250 00 



Total. 



STATE ARSENAL. 



Eent of Arsenal $620 00 

Cleaning and repairing arms, etc 1,852 88 



$88,128 68 



$2,505 72 



$21,457 53 



$2,765 41 



$450 00 
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Payments — Continued. 



Bullet Moulds $210 00 

Total ; 

SCHOOLS. 

Support of Schools $132,556 65 

State Teachers' Institute 228 00 

State Ilformal School 446 75 



Total 



INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 



Suppression of, in Humboldt County $16,222 88 

Suppression of, in Tehama and Shasta Counties 252 68 



Total 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Purchase of Bonds for School Fund $40,685 00 

Redemption of Bonds for School Fund 106,518 00 

Swamp Lands, Eeclamation of. 22,145 84 

Eecruiting California Volunteers 21,664 35 

Eelief and Deficiency 4,057 41 

Greological Survey 11,499 77 

Eastern Boundary Survey 17,002 55 

Hardy Impeachment 12,430 47 

State Capitol, Construction of 61,477 69 

War Board, Salary of Clerk 100 00 

War Bonds, United States Notes 90,674 69 

State burial Grounds 500 00 

Mounted Battery, San Francisco 939 63 

Pay of Troops in San Francisco 75 60 



Total. 



INTEREST ON BONDS OP 1867. 

Payment of Coupons ,.... $130,462 50 

TotaU 



INTEREST ON BONDS OP 1860. 

Payment of Coupons $6,947 50 

Total .. . 



$2,182 88 



$133,231 40 



$16,476 66 



$389,670 90 



$130,462 50 



$6,947 50 

Digitized by L:rOOQlC 
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Payments — Continued. 



NATIONAL TAX. 

Paid United States Sub-Treasurer $183,606 10 

Total 

DONATIONS, 

State Agricultural Society $10,000 00 

State Eeform School 12,582 89 

Deaf, Dumb and Eiind 6,479 16 

Board of Managers 1,447 94 

Home of Inebriates, San Francisco 6,000 00 

Protestant Orphan Asylum, San Francisco 6,500 00 

Catholic Orphan Asylum, San Francisco 5,500 00 

Magdalen Asylum 5,000 00 

Orphan Asylum, Marin County 2,000 00 

Orphan Asylum, Los Angeles County 1,000 00 

Eelief Society 3,000 00 

Samaritan Society, San Francisco 3,000 00 

Howard Benevolent Society 3,000 00 

Agricultural Society, Contra Costa County 300 00 

Total 

INSANE ASYLUM. 

Support of. $80,214 33 

Salary of Eesident Physician... 2,500 00 

Salary of Visiting Physicians 1,500 00 

Total....; 



$183,606 Id 



$63,809 91 



$84,214 31 
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Of the foregoing payments, amounting to one million five hundred 
jmd sixteen thousand seven hundred and eighty-five dollars and seven- 
teen cents, ($1,516,785 17.) the sum of two hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand four hundred and nine dollars and three cents ($242,409 03) is 
chargeable to the twelfth and thirteenth fiscal years, ending with June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, the payments being made for 
demands that had accrued previous to that date. 

Of the liabilities and demands chargeable to the fourteenth fiscal year, 
ending with June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, the Treas- 
urer, on the twentieth of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
was able to pay warrants only to December, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, showing the State to be at least ten months behind prompt 
payment. 

In the foregoing amount of payments there is included the sum of 
ninety thousand five hundred and seventy-four dollars and fifty-nine 
cents, ($90,574 59,) which has been paid out of the money received 
from the United States on account of War Bonds issued by this State, 
ander the Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and the Acts amend- 
atory thereof 

The following tabular statement shows the amount — ^in United States 
notes — received into and the balance remaining in the Treasury on the 
twenty-first of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-three; also the re- 
ceipts into, payments from, and balances in, all other Funds: 
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Having had no time further to investigate or report the condition jj 
the State's finances, or anything of peculiar interest that may seeni ^ 
attach to the condition of the several Funds, except that ample pro^i 
sion is made for the payment of interest on the State's out standing 
Eonds, which is promptly paid semi-annually, or whenever the eouponj 
for the same are due and presented, 1 am not prepared to enter elabo. 
rately upon discussion or recommendation relating thereto, but hold my. 
self at all times in readiness to comply promptly with any reasonably 
request or lawful demand of the Governor or Legislature in further ex. 
planation of the condition of the Treasury. 

Briefly and respectfully submitted, 

E. PACHECO, 

State Treasurer. 
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^]SrN^UA.r. REPORT. 



Surveyor-General's Office, ) 

Sacramento, November 20th, 1863. J 

To flis Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

Sir : — In compliance with the requirements of the law defining the 
duties of this office, I have the honor to submit for your consideration 
the following report for the year ending November twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. P. HOUGHTON, 
Surveyor-General and Eegister of State Land Office. 
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KEPORT 




STATE LANDS. 

This subject is one of such general Importance to a very large number 
of our citizens who havej under the various Acts of our Legislature, be- 
come purchasers of the State, that anything which tends to enlighten 
them upon the nature of the title which they have derived, or are to de- 
rive, and how soon that title will be placed beyond peradventure and all 
possible contingency, is possessed of more than common interest. 

This fact has induced me to place this subject in the foreground in 
this report, and to review it somewhat at length. The fact, that thir- 
teen years have elapsed since the Swamp and Overflowed Lands, and ten 
years since the School, Seminary, and Public Building Lands were do- 
nated to the State, and to this day not a single acre has the State 
received a patent for, of itself speaks of a fault somewhere. 

This fault lies partly with the State authorities for their remissness in 
not early taking the proper steps to have them certified to the State. 
But, that the fault is not all chargeable to the State, I propose to show 
in this report, and in order to do so, I beg leave to direct your attention 
to the following circular letter, addressed by the honorable Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, at Washington, to the Eegisters of the 
several United- States Land Offices in this State, for their guidance in 
the selection of School Lands under the Act of Congress, of March third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three : 

[Ciroular applicable to Selections for School Purposes in California.] 

General Land Ofmoe, ) 

August 21st, 1862. j 

Gentlemen :— The object of this circular letter is to secure uniformity 
<^t action in making selections for School purposes under the following 
Acts of Congress: 

fift ®ixth section of the Act of March third, eighteen hundred and 
«ty4hree, entitled an Act to provide for the survey of the Public 
otK ^^ California, the granting of pre-emption rights therein, and for 
th'H-^ P?^^se8, grants to the State of California sections sixteen and 
"^irty-six in each township for School purposes; and the seventh section 
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of tlie same Act provides : " That when any settlement, by the ereetioji 
of a dwelling-house, or the cultivation of any portion of the land, shall { 
made Apon the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections before the same shjj 
have been surveyed, or where such sections may be reserved for pub] 
uses or taken by private claims, other land shall be selected by the pro})| 
authorities of the State in lieu thereof, agreeably to the provisions of thj 
Act of Congress, approved the twentieth of May, eighteen hundred anj 
twenty-six, entitled an Act to appropriate lands for the support ^ 
Schools in certain townships not before provided for, and which sh^ 
be subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior." (See Statntei 
at large. Vol. X, pp. 24(5, 247.) 

The Act of the twenty-sixth of Februarj^, eighteen hundred and fifty, 
nine, (United States Statutes at large, volume XI, page three hundred 
and eighty-five,) provides " That where settlements, with a view of pre. 
emption, hxive been made before the survey of the lands in the 
which shall have been found to have been made on sections sixteen and 
thirty-six, said sections shall be subject to the pre-emption claim of sack 
settler ; and if they or either of them shall have been reserved or pledged 
for the use of Schools or Colleges in the State or Territory in which the 
lands lie, other lands of like quantity are hei^eby appropriated in iieilol 
such as may be patented to pre-emptors ; and other lands are also hereby 
appropriated to compensate deficiencies for School purposes where &a«i 
sections sixteen and thirty- six are fractional in quantity, or where one 
or both are wanting by reason of the township being fractional, or froi 
any natural cause whatever j provided, that the lands appropriated bj 
this section shall be selected and appropriated in accordance with tie 
principles of adjustment and the provisions of the Act of Congress d 
May twentieth, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, entitled an Act1» 
appropriate lands for the su^^port of Schools in certain townships lol 
before provided for." 

Under the provisions of the foregoing Acts of Congress, where eithei 
of said sections sixteen and thirty-six, or any part thereof, has been soH 
or otherwise disposed of, the State will be entitled, in lieu of the land si 
disposed of, to an equal amount of other land, as contiguous to the Schd 
sections as may be. 

The selections must be made of agricultural — ^not mineral — lands, 8i 
contiguous to the School sections '' as^ may be,"^ and in legal subdivision^ 
according to the approved official township ^plats of the public survej* 
on file in the Eegister's office at the time the selections are filed. 

The School Selecting Agent should file in your office an authenticate 
copy of his letter of appointment, or other satisfactory evidence of m 
official character. 

Under the provisions of the aforesaid Act of eighteen hundred 
fifty-nine, where said sections sixteen and thirty-six are fraction) 
quantity, or where either of them are wanting by reason of the to^ 
ship being fractional, or froni any natural cause whatever, Mie State ^ 
be entitled to other lands as indemnity for such deficiencies, to be seled 
and appropriated in' accordance with the principles of adjustment a 
the provisions of the Act of Congress of May twentieth, eighteen hi 
dred and twenty-six, viz: For each fractional township containing] 
greater quanty of Public Land than three quarters of an entire townsb| 
that is — more than seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty acreS; * 
State will be entitled to two sections, or twelve hundred and eigJ 
acres. 
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For each fractional township containing a greater quantity of Public 
Xand than one half and not more than three quarters of a township, that 
js^more than eleven thousand five hundred and twenty acres, and less 
than seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty acres, the State will be 
entitled to one and a half sections, or nine hundred and sixty acres. 

For each fractional township containing a greater quantity of Public 
Ijand than one quarter and less than one half of a township, that is — 
more than five thousand seven hundred and sixty acres, and less than 
eleven thousand ^ve hundred and twenty acres, the State will be entitled 
to one section, or six hundred and forty acres. 

For each fractional township containing a greater quantity of Public 
Land than one entire section and less than one quarter of a township, 
that is — more than six hundred and forty acres, and less than ^ye thou- 
sand seven hundred and %ixty acres, the State will be entitled to a half 
section, or three hundred and twenty acres. 

The law directs that the selectioDS shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the following rules are prescribed for your govern- 
ment : 

First — When the lands have not been ofifered at public sale, the selec- 
tions are to be made prior to said sale. The School Agents may recom- 
mend the selections, and it may be proper for you to give notice to such 
Agents, that prior to a certain day, to be fixed by you, recommendations 
will be received from them for School selections for certain townships, 
which townships will be specially designated in said notice. You will 
bear in mind, however, that no expense whatever will be incurred in the 
publication of such notice. If the School authorities, after service of 
notice, should fail to make any recommendations, you will report your 
own selections. 

Second — The quantity of School Lands selected for any township is to be 
located within the limits of such tOM^ship, provided a sufficient quantity 
of good agricultural land exists therein. If you are satisfied that a suffi- 
cient quantity of good land cannot be foimd therein, the selection is 
to be made in the nearest adjacent township wherein good land exists. 

Third — Where a portion of section sixteen or thirty-six exists in a 
township, an additional quantity only is to be selected as will, with the 
existing portions of said selections, make up the full quantity to which 
the township is entitled under the law. 

Fmirth — The selections of a section, three quarters of a section, or a half 
section, for any one township, are to be made in one body of land, if 
practicable ; if not, in separate '' quarter sections." A less quantity than 
one quarter section is not to be taken. Fractional sections are to be 
excluded, except in cases where a portion of section sixteen or thirty-six 
exists in the township, and a selection has to be made of the balance of 
the quantity of land to which such township is entitled, and where the 
quantity cannot be located on a quarter or a half-quarter section; in 
such cases only may fractional sections be taken according to the legal 
subdivisions, to make up the deficiency in quantity as nearly as praeti- 

. -f^i/^^ — In those townships and fractional townships fronting on bayous, 
J*ivers, lakes, or water courses, wherein the regular mode of surveying 
^ay have been departed from under the authority of law, and where a 
portion of the land consists of lots fronting on such bayou, river, lake, 
^ water course, and running back for quantity, and where there has 

een irregularity in numbering the sections, in such cases, where sections 
sixteen and thirty-six happens to fall on one of the small lots oVthe 
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water courses, or a section containing less than the proportional qui 

tity of School Land to which such township is legally entitled, such 1{ 
Number Sixteen or Thirty-six should be reported by you in your absttaj 
of proposed selections, and in addition thereto so much of the sectiol 
whatever its number may be, as covers the ground which Number Sixtee 
or Thirty-six would have covered had the township been regularly nun 
bered, as will make the complements of School Land to which such tow| 
ship is entitled. 

Sixth — Fractional townships, created by Indian Eeservations, are nd 
to be understood as coming within the meaning of the Act, as when the 
township is completed it will then have its proper School Land. 

Seventh — When a township falls wholly within the limits of a priv^ 
claim, there is no Public Land, and no grant for School purposes, in saij 
township; nor is the State entitled under any law to indemnity for tie 
School sections which would otherwise exist in said township, any moii 
than they would be if the township were entirely covered by a lake oi 
navigable stream, and no selections are to be made in such cases; noi 
will the State be entitled to indemnity for sections sixteen and thirty-six 
which may fall on mineral land. 

Eighth-;— Hhe selections under this Act, as well as under the Act of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, must be made in legal subdivisions, 
according to the official township plats of the public surveys on file in 
the local office at the time the selections are made or recommended to 
be made. 

Ninth — The law allows selections to be made of surveyed lands, 
whether offered or unoffered, but no selection is admissible upon any land 
to which a pre-emption or other valid claim shall be legally established; 
nor on any land which is or may be reserved irom sale by any law of 
Congress, or proclamation of the President of the United States^ m 
upon any tract which is reserved or withdrawn from market for any 
purpose whatever; nor upon any mineral land. It is therefore necessai| 
that the Agent of the Stat#, in making the selections, should make suiEih 
careful preliminary examinations as will enable him to select lands to 
which there may exist no valid claim by pre-emption or otherwise, which 
are not mineral, and to avoid embarrassment and delay consequent upon 
such conflicts, you will also examine the plS-ts, records, and files of yOffi 
office, and see that the selections are in all respects free from objections) 
and will certify that they are free from conflicts before the lists are 
reported to this office. 

Herewith you will receive forms to be used for selections under tl|« 
respective Acts. The forms for selections under the Acts of eighteef 
hundred and fifty-three and eighteen hundred and fifty-nine require tli 
date to be given when the list is filed in your office, being the date whep 
the same takes effect, and that it be certified and signed by the Locating 
Agent of the State, and certified by you as to the correctness of tto 
same, before reporting to this office. j 

The form for proposed selections, under the Acts of eighteen hundrw 
and fifty-nine and eighteen hundred and twenty-six, must also be cer| 
fied by you, and if recommended by the State authorities, that ft^ 
should also be stated thereon. I 

, The list of selections under the respective Acts should bear a regtil^ 
but separate and distinct series of nvmhens from ^Number One. 

The tracts selected should be distinctly entered in lead pencil on 
Tract Books, and on the township plats, and be withheld from 




Btil you are officially advised of their approval or rejection by the Sec- 
rfttary of the Interior. 

When advised of the approval of such selections you will proceed at 
nnce to enter the same permanently, in red ink,.in your Tract Books and 
on your township plats, and opposite the entry in the Tract Books you 
will note the date of the approval, making reference by its date to the 
letter from this office advising you of such appro "al. 

In case of the rejection of a proposed selection, you will not fail to re- 
move, by India rubber, the pencil marks on the township plats, and 
make' entry of the facts in your Tract Books. 

You will retain a record of all lists reported to this office, and when 
approved you will note the fact thereon and refer to the date of the let- 
ter communicating such advice. 

Applications for the selection of School Lands by the State can only 
be received and filed by you where the land is surveyed and the official 
township plats on file in your office*. 

The State authorities will have no right to sell or dispose of any of 
the lands selected until they shall have been furnished with certified lists 
of the approval by the Secretary of the Interior. 

You will acknowledge the receipt of this circular. 

Yery respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

J, M. EDWARDS, 

Commissioner. 
Eegister and Eeceiver Land Office, Marysville, California. 

It will be observed that some parts of this letter are directly in conflict 
with the laws of donation and with the laws of this State providing for 
the sale of such lands. The honorable Commissioner says : " The law 
directs that the selections shall be made by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior," while the wording of the Act, as will be seen by section seven, is 
as follows : " Where any settlement, by the erection of a dwelling house, 
or the cultivation of any portion of the land, shall be made upon the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections before the same shall be surveyed, or 
where such sections may be reserved for public uses, or taken by private 
claims, other land shall be selected by the proper authorities of the State in 
lieu thereof, agreeably to the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved 
May twentieth, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and which shall be 
subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior;'' which last named 
Act regulates the quantity which shall be selected for townships which 
are fractional—said selections bein^ made from lands in the same dis- 
trict in which said fractional township is situated. 

The honorable Commissioner further says : " Where a township falls 
wholly within the limits of a private claim, there is no Public Land and 
no grant for School purposes in said township, nor is the State entitled 
to indemnity for the School sections which would otherwise, exist in such 
township any more than they would if said township were entirely cov- 
ered by a lake or navigable stream.'' 

A careful consideration of the Act of Congress of March third, eighteen 
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hundred and fifty-three, has not only failed to convince me of the c(j] 
rectness of the above conclusion of the Commissioner, but has fully g 
isfied me that he is wrong, as will be seen by reading section seven g 
the Act as quoted above ; nor can I think the honorable Commissioner | 
making such decision, was imbued with the spirit of the GovernmenUj 
which has become atpart of the settled and most cherished policy of 
our country— to assist in the support of Public Schools in every towft! 
ship in the land. This policy is manifested in various Acts of Congreai 
from the year seventeen hundred and eighty-five to the present time. 

Between the years seventeen hundred and eighty-five and eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, section sixteen, in every township of every State 
or Territory organized between those dates, was granted to the State ot 
Territory for the support of Public Schools, and in all cases where said 
section 8i?:teen was covered by a private claim, or had been taken for 
public use, other lands were granted in lieu thereof. 

The Act of Congress of March second, eighteen hundred and seven 
providing for the disposal of the Public Lands south of the State of Ten! 
essee, made provision that whenever section sixteen fell upon lands 
which had already been granted by any Act of Congress, or within any 
JBrifish Grant, the Secretary of the Treasury should locate another section 
in lieu thereof for the use of Schools. 

The Act of April eighteenth, eighteen hundred and eighteen, to enable 
the people of the Illinois Territory to form a Constitution and State Gov- 
ernment, etc., also, the Act of March third, eighteen hundred and nine- 
teen, giving the same privileges to the people of Alabama Territory, 
both authorize the selection of other lands in lieu of section sixteen, 
when, from any cause, such section has been disposed of. 

Within the limits of the State of Indiana, at the time of her admissioB 
into the Union, there existed a large tract of land, covering entire town- 
ships, known as Clark's Grant; yet Congress, by Act approved Maj 
seventh, eighteen hundred and twenty-two, authorized the Eegister of 
the United Land Office at Brookville to select for School purposes other 
lands in lieu of such sixteenth sections as were covered by said grant. 
A similar provision was made in regard to the Vineennes donation. 
A similar provision was made upon admission of Missouri into the Union 
within whose borders existed large grants. 

The Act of May tw-entieth, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, is very 
particular in its provisions, that not only every whole township not before 
provided for shall have its section of land, but that every fractional town- 
ship shall have its proper proportion of land for the support of Common 
Schools. 

The Act of May twentieth, eighteen hundred and thirty, to authoriisfl 
the selection of certain School Lands in the Territory of Arkansas, pro^ 
vides that : •' Whenever section sixteen in said Territory, either wholly 
or in part, is now or may hereafter be included in private claims held by 
titles confirmed or legally declared valid, other lands equivalent thereto, 
may be selected." 

Previous to the admission of the State of Ohio into the Union, a large, 
portion of that State belonged to the State of Connecticut, commonly 
known as the " Connecticut Western Eeserve,'' provided that '' the Pres^ 
ident of the United States is hereby authorized and required to reservi 
from sale out of any Public Lands that have been heretofore offered tot, 
sale, and that remain unsold, in the State of Ohio, a quantity of Ian"' 
which, together with the lands heretofore granted for the support 
Schools in said Connecticut Western Eeserve, shall be eqiTal to one thirt 
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•^th part of said Western Eeserve, and the same shall be vested in said 
q^te Tor the support of Schools in said Western Eeserve.'' 

A similar Act was approved June eighteenth, eighteen hundred and 
f rtv-four, in favor of the Territories of Florida, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
•n which were grants covering entire townships, providing for the selec- 
tion of ofher lands in lieu of section sixteen, whenever covered by such 
grants, or in any way disposed of 

The Act of February fourteenth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
admitting Oregon into the Unionj provides : " That sections sixteen 
and thirty-six in every township of Public Lands in said State, and where 
such sections, or any part thereof, have been sold or otherwise disposed 
of other lands equivalent thereto shall be granted to said State for the 
use of Schools;'' and since that date every State admitted into the 
Union has received for the benefit of its Public Schools sections sixteen 
and thirty-six in every township within its limits. 

Various other Acts might be quoted from, showing conclusively that 
no pohcy of the Government has been more firmly established or more 
strictly followed, than that of allowing to every State a section, and since 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight two sections of land, for the use of 
Schools in every township in the State, and of placing these donations 
past all and every contingency, by providing that in every instance 
where such sections have been taken by private claims or for public 
uses, other land equal in quantity shall be selected for such. 

The Act of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, under which 
our State claims its one-eighteenth portion of every township in the 
State is, if possible, more positive and definite than any other enactment 
upon this subject. None of the Acts previously referred to make a posi- 
tive and immediate grant of these sections to the State, but section six 
of the Act of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, reads as 
follows : 

''And be it further enacted, That all the Public Lands in the State of 
California, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, with the exception of sec- 
tions sixteen and thirty-six, which shall he, and lierehy are, granted to the 
State for the purposes of Public Schools, in eacli township, and with the 
exception of lands appropriated under authority of this Act, or reserved 
by competent authority, and excepting also the lands claimed under any 
foreign grant or title, and the mineral lands, shall be subject to the pre- 
emption laws of the fourth of September, eighteen hundred and forty- 
one," etc. 

I desire particular attention to the words " ahall he, and hereby are,'' as 
they occur in this section, and also the words in the seventh section, be- 
fore quoted, providing that when either of these sections have been 
taken by private claims or for public uses, ^^ other land shall he selected by the 
p'oper authorities of the State in lieu thereof.'' 

It seems very clear to me, that this wording made the grant positive 
and immediate, requiring only on the part of the State the selection of 
these sections, or land in lieu thereof, and notice to the local Agents of 
the United States of such^ selections, to vest in the State a full and per- 
feet title. 

Iti regard to the right of the State to select unsurveyed lands in part 
satisfaction of the School Land grants, I will simply refer to the decision 
of our Supreme Court in the case of Doll v. Meador, 16 Cal. 315, in which 
Chief Justice Field, delivering the unanimous opinion of the Bench, re- 
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ferring to the Act of Congress of September foarth, eighteen hundiv. 
and forty-one, granting to every new State upon admission into ii 
Union five hundred thousand acres for purposes. of internal improvemenl 
and which Act does not define so clearly the rights of the State as do 
the Act of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, usps the fi 
lowing language, viz : 

** It is to be observed that with reference to the States referred to . 
the first section of the Act, the selections and locations are to be ma(^ 
after the lands of the United States in those States respectively havM 
been survej^ed according to existing laws. But with reference to th|j 
new States" the time of selection and location is not designated. Th^l 
concluding words of the grant to them, providing that the land is Ho b^i 
selected and located as aforesaid,' refer, as we conceive, only to the piaifej 
ner and form of the selection and the quantity which the several parceM 
must embrace. Conformity in the locations with the sectional divisionjl 
and subdivisions is required to preserve intact the general system of I 
surveys adopted by the Federal Government, and to prevent the inconJ 
venience which would ensue from any departure therefrom. WheBjj 
therefore, any location is made by the State previous to the survey ofl 
the United States, it must be subject to change, if subsequently , upon th\ 
survey being made, it be found to want conformity with the lines of su(4;| 
survey." 

And in a supplemental decision, made in the same case, Chief Justice! 
Field says, " The Act of September fourth, eighteen hundred and fortyJ 
one, does, as we stated, require the locations of the State to be mad J 
conformably to sectional divisions and subdivisions, but does not requireJ 
the State to postpone the selections until the survey of the United States.'! 
Notwithstanding the clear and explicit wording of the Act, the honora?! 
ble Commissioner decides, as before quoted, that where an entire towi^l 
ship is covered by a grant, we are entitled to no lands in lieu of thil 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections so. covered^ that selections must bll 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, and that no lands can be selectej| 
until surveyed by the United States. 

Again, the Commissioner of the Greneral Laiid Office, in a commanicai(| 
tion to United States Surveyor-General Beale, dated October, eighteetfl 
hundred and sixty-three, giving instructions in regard to lists of Swampl 
and Overflowed Lands belonging to the State to be forwarded to tbij 
Land Office at Washington, uses the following language : 

*' You should exclude from your list^ all tracts which may have beettj 
reserved or in any nianner disposed of by the Government, or uf 
which there may exist inchoate rights^ either under the pre-empHon^ hm 
stead, or other laws of the United States. In a word, you should reporl 
only vacant and unencumbered tracts." 

The pre-emption laws were never extended to California until the A-i 
of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and the homestead M 
went into effect on the first of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-threi 
while, by the Act of September twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred afi* 
fifty, all the "Swamp and Overflowed" Lands remaining unsold attb 
date of the Act were granted to the State — three years oefore the pil 
emption laws were extended to J;his State, and thirteen years before tfi 
Homestead Act went into operation; yet the honorable Commiesiond 



ntirely disregarding the rights of the State,^ instructs the United States 
Surveyor-General for California to permit locations of pre-emptions and 
homesteads upon lands which, by positive congressional enactment, be- 
long to the State. 

Other cases occur in which the State has selected and sold unsurveyed 
lands in part satisfaction of the ^ve hundred thousand acre grant, and in 
lieu of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections covered by grants, which 
selections the Commissioner has decided to have been improperly made, 
and subject to pre-emption. While this difference continues, injury must 
result to both classes of claimants, and a fruitful ground of quarrel and 
litigation be presented. 

I would strongly urge that our delegation in Congress be requested to 
prepare and press to its passage such a bill as is indicated by the joint 
resolutions of the Senate and Assembly, adopted April twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and which is subjoined : 

"Whereas, The State of California, through her officers properly 
authorized by law, has made selections of land from the public domain 
in part satisfaction of the various donations made to the State by Acts 
of Congress; and, whereas, the State has made sales of the lands so 
selected to purchasers, in good faith, received whole or partial payments 
therefor, and has issued certificates of purchase or patents to such pur- 
chasers for the land so selected, thereby pledging her honor to the pro- 
curement of good and sufficient titles to the same; and, whereas, the 
honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office at Washington, 
giving a different construction to some of the said laws of donation from 
that entertained by the authorities of the State, has decided many of 
such selections to have been improperly made ; be it, therefore — 

" Resolved, By the Senate, the Assembly concurring, that our Senators 
and Eepresentatives in Congress are hereby requested to procure the 
passage of a law which shall provide that wherever the proper authori- 
ties of a State have in good faith selected any portion of the public 
domain in part satisfaction of any grant made to the State by any Act 
of Congress, and have sold the same in good faith, the said selections 
shall be confirmed to the State ; and the State hereby pledges herself 
that if, upon final investigation and decision, it shall appear that the 
State has selected any lands to which she is not entitled, she shall pay 
into the Sub-Treasury of the United States at- San Francisco, to the 
credit of the United States, the sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
for each and every acre of land so determined to have been improperly 
selected. 

^^ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immediately sent by 
the State Eegister, under his seal, to the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, and one copy to the honorable Commissioner of the Greneral 
Land Office at Washington." 

In compliance with the last resolution, copies of these resolutions, duly 
authenticated by signature and seal of the Secretary of State, were sent 
under the seal of the Eegister of the State Land Office, separately, to 
the honorable Secretary of the Interior and to the honorable Commis- 
siiner of the General Land Office at Washington, accompanied, in each 
,<^8e, by the following communication froih this office : 
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State Land Ofpicb, ) J 

Sacramento, CaL, May, 1863. j A 

To the Honorahhs the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of t]^ 
General Land Office^ Washington, D, G. : 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to transmit herewith a series of resoh: 
tions passed by the Legislature of this State, upon my suggestion, at its 
session just concluded, which I propose to make a basis of settlement of 
all questions of difference between the United States and State authori. 
ties in regard to the several donations of land made by different Acts of 
Congress to this State. 

The most important matter in this connection is a difference between 
the honorable Commissioner of the Greneral Land Office and the State 
authorities in the construction of the Act of March third, eighteen hun« 
dred and fifty-three, so far as relates to the donation of the sixteentli 
and thirty-sixth sections in each township for School purposes. 

Section six of the said Act reads as follows: ^^ And he it further m. 
acted^ That all the Public Lands in the State of California, whether sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed, with the eooce/ption of sections sixteen and thirty-si^ 
which shall &6, ANi? HEREBY ASi^^ granted to the State fm" the purposes of FuUk 
• Schools, in each township, and except, etc., are subject to pre-emption, etc.-^ 

Section seven of the same Act provides : "That where any settlement, 
hj the erection of a dwelling house, or the cultivation of any portion of 
the land, shall be made upon the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, be- 
fore the same shall be surveyed, or where any such sections may be 
reserved for public uses, or taken by private claims, other lands shall be 
selected hy the proper authorities of the State in lieu thereof/* agreeably t» 
the provisions of the Act of Congress, approved on the twentieth day of 
May, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, entitled an Act to appropriate 
lands for the support of Schools in certain townships and fractional 
townships not before provided for, and which shall be subject to approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

This last named law of May, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, simplf 
regulates the quantity which shall be given to each fractional townsM|f 
according to the quantity of land in said fractional townships. 

The Legislature of this State, after a careful consideration of the Acl, 
of donation, regarded it as an absolute, present grant, requiring on theif- 
part, if the lands had been surveyed either by the United States or States 
authority, no action whatever to vest in the State complete and perfeoi 
title to every sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of every township in th# 
State, except when the same had been reserved, settled npon, or takeii' 
by private claims, in which case it was only necessary for the pri 
authorities of the State to select other lands in lieu thereof upon any 
veyed or unsurveyed lands, and give notice of all such selections to tl 
Eegister of the United States Land Office for the district in which th( 
lands were situated, to vest in the State the same complete and perfei' 
title. 

The Legislature of the State, in accordance with the above views, ha^ 
passed laws providing for the sale of said lands, but in no case have th 
sold any of those lands, or given notice to the local Eegister of their 
lection of such lands in part satisfaction of the grant, until the folio wi' 
affidavits have been subscribed and sworn to before a proper officer aB< 
filed with the State Locating Agent : 



location JSTo. 



-Land District. 



of 



State of California, 
County of - 



County, State of California, being duly 



gworn, depose and say, that I am an applicant for the purchase and loca- 
tion of the above described lands; and that to the best of my knowledge 
j^id belief there is no valid claim existing upon the land so described ad- 
verse to the claim I hold and appl^^ to be located, and that there is no 
improvement of any description on said land other than my own. 
Witness my hand. 

Sworn* and subscribed to before me, 
this day of , A. D. 186—. 



We, 



and 



of 



County J 



State of California, being duly sworn, each for himself deposes and says, 
that he is acquainted with the lands described in the above application, 

and sought to be located by the above named ; that there 

is no valid claim existing npon the land so described adverse to the claim 
ab4)ve made, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and that he neither 
ha^s nor expects to have any interest, directly or indirectly, in the claim 

so desired to be located by said . 

Witness our hands, 



Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
this — dav of , A. D. 186- 



These affidavits have been required in all cases of sales and selections 
of these lands, in order to protect the rights of settlers and to guard 
against frauds, the object of the State being to select in good faith only 
such lands as were absolutely vacant, and to which there could be no 
possible ckim. 

Under the laws above referred to the State has selected under this 
grant, and sold to purchasers, in good faith, about one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of land in lieu of sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, 
granted or otherwise disposed of, upon lands which have not been sur- 
veyed by authority of the United States, but which have been surveyed 
oy State authority, and which selections the honorable Commissioner of 
the General Land Office has decided to have been improperly made, for 
want of the United States survey. 

This decision has very naturally created much alarm and apprehen- 
sion on the part of all purchasers from the State, and has placed the 
State in a very unpleasant position with regard to all these purchasers, 
Who have in good faith made partial or full payments and received cer- 
wficates of purchase, and promises of full and complete title at a future 
J*y, when the land shall have been certified to the State ; and the Stat« 
Has, by the passage of the accompanying resolutions, given them further 
a^iirance of protection and eventual title. 

X cannot but regard the proposition contained in these resolutions — in 
^©w of the fact that the Supreme Court of this State has, in the case of 
•"oir V, Meador, affirmed the rierht of the State to make selections of ui 
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surveyed lands in part satisfaction of the five hundred thousand acre grantii 
and in view of the fact of the honorable Comraissioner's decision, thai 
all selections of land before the survey by authority of the United States 
have been improperly made and are void, and in view of the fact, thil 
in consequence of this decision the titles of all these purchasers are in^ 
confused and uncertain condition, and that no lands have T)eeu ^ 
" selected upon which any claim whatever existed at the timeof selection^ 
as being but an act of justice to the United States and the purchasers. ? 

It is now over ten years since this grant was made, and nearly thirteen 
years since the Swamp and Overflowed Lands were granted to the 
State, and not a single acre of any class of land has been confirmed # 
patented to us. I would be much pleased to know, at your earliest coij. 
venience, if the plan suggested in these resolutions meets your approval;^ 
and if you will co-operate with our delegation in Congress at its nexf 
session to procure the passage of such a law as is therein proposed, or of 
some law which shall protect at the same time the honor of the Sta^ 
the purchaser in his title, and the Treasury of the Nation. 

The honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office has, I m 
informed, instructed the Kegisters of the different United States Land 
Offices in this State that when an entire township is covered by a Mexi* 
can grant the State will not be entitled to any land in lieu of the sk. 
teenth and thirty-sixth sections of the said township. A careful exami- 
nation of all the laws which have been passed by Congress in regard to 
the support of Common Schools has convinced me that this opinion of 
the honorable Commissioner is not sustained by the Act of donation, 
which provides (see section seven) that where such sections may be 
reserved for public uses, or taken by private claims, (in which would k 
classed Mexican grants,) other land shall be selected by the proper 
authorities of the State in lieu thereof Nor is it sustained by the gene- 
ral policy of the Government, which seems to have been, even up to tbe 
time of the passage of the Act of August fourteenth, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, to establish the Territorial Government of Oregon, to 
give one thirty-sixth part of all the Public Land in every new State pe^ 

fetually for the support of Common Schools. In support of which vie;?^' 
beg leave to refer you to the Act of Majr seventh, eighteen hundred 
and^ twenty-two, providing for the selection of lands in the State of 
Indiana for School purposes, equal to one thirty-sixth part of the reser- 
vation commonly known as Clark's Grant. 

Also, to the Act of June nineteenth, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
providing for the selection of lands in lieu of School Lands covered by the 
" Connecticut Western Eeserve " equal to one thirty-sixth part of that 
reserve. 

Other Acts of Congress have provided for the selection of other landii' 
in lieu of sixteenth sections covered by grants, in the States of Missouri, 
Tennessee, Indiana, Arkansas, Iowa, Florida, and other States and TeiS- 
ritories. It has also been provided that when that section falls within if 
bay, lake, or navigable stream, or upon lands not suitable for cultivatio0, 
other lands could be selected in lieu thereof; showing conclusively the 
intention of Congress to provide for the support of Schools in eveifi 
township, by a donation of one thirty-sixth portion of the whole area o| 
any State or Territory. Since the Act of August fourteenth, eightee| 
hundred and forty-eight, organizing the Territory of Oregon, the thirty^^ 
sixth section has been added to the sixteenth, giving one eighteentl* 
portion of the area of each State or Territory thereafter organized, a»| 
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Dplied specifically to the State of California by the Act of March third, 
^Shteen hundred and fifty-three. 

%y this Act the State authorities claim the right to the sixteenth and. 
thirty-sixth sections in the mineral districts, no reservation being made by 
the ffrant of these sections, as will be seen by a careful reading of the Act ; 
the only reservation being the right of pre-emption upon mineral lands. 
The State has made no selection or sale of any of these sections, or 
nassed any law allowing their sale, and will, I presume, await a final 
decision of such right before doing so. 

In consequence of the large amount of lands reserved from sale as 
mineral lands, the large amount covered by Mexican grants, and in con- 
sequence of the delaying of the Government surveys, the State is re- 
stricted to narrow limits in the selection of her School Lands, and does 
not enjoy the privileges which are accorded to all other Ststtes; and, as 
a natural consequence, our School Eund does not provide the liberal sup- 
port which Congress has always contemplated. 

The State authorities have in the same manner made selections, 
amounting to about fifty thousand acres, upon unsui^veyed lands, in part 
satisfaction of the grant of ^yq hundred thousand acres, which are, by 
the decision of the honorable Commissioner, placed in the same condi- 
tion as the lands taken in lieu of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections. 

By an Act of Congress approved September twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, entitled an Act to enable the State of Arkansas and 
other States to reclaim the Swamp Lands within their limits, the provi- 
sions of which Act were, by section four, extended to each of the other 
States of the Union, there was granted to the State of California " all 
those Swamp and Overflowed Lands, made unfit thereby for cultivation," 
which remained unsold at the date of the passage of the Act, and by 
instructions from the Commissioner of the General Land Office to the 
United States Surveyor-General of California, dated December thir- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, forms of affidavits were pre- 
scribed to prove the character of the land, which were to be procured by 
the authorities of the State, and reported to the United States Surveyor- 
General. 

The State authorities have taken great pains to obtain correct and re- 
liable affidavits of the character of these lands at the date of the grant, 
and have run the segregation lines between them and the uplands in the 
greater portion of the State, and have filed original affidavits, proving 
the swampy character of all land embraced within the lines of the segre- 
gation, as run by their Surveyors, with the United States Surveyor-Gen- 
eral at San Prancisco, and requested that officer to report the same to 
the Department, in order that the land might at once be certified to the 
State by the General Government. 

I inclose herewith the blank form of affidavit obtained by the State 
authorities for all lands claimed under this grant, so far as surveys have 
been made. 

The Surveyor-General reports that in consequence of the very limited 
and reduced clerical force in his office he has not time to examine and 
i^ort the affidavits and lands embraced therein to the Land Office at 
Washington. 

The State Legislature, in eighteen hundred and fifty-five, passed an 
Act providing for the sale of the Swamp Lands, and from that time 
w this date has disposed of nearly seven . hundred |thousand 
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of these lands, and ever since the passage of the Act our enterpri^. received patents for any land embraced in the various grants from the 
citizens have been engaged in works of reclamation in various part^ | general Government, 1 first made an exami 



the State, by constructions of levees and drains, and by stopping tl|| 
mouths of sloughs, and other methods, rendering fit for cultivation cqI 
siderable tracts of land which were before worthless marshes, and ^ 
stroying thus all evidence of the original character of the land. Th^^ 
are still engaged in such works of reclamation, and I respectfully g^ 
mit that the affidavits, which have been procured by the State author, 
ties with so much care, time, and expense, are the best and most relii, 
ble evidence of the character of the lands at the date of the grant of 
eighteen hundred and fifty which it is possible to procure, and that thej 
should be taken as conclusive evidence of the character of the land; 
and it is to be hoped that the United States Surveyor-General will fej 
instructed to employ the services of one Clerk, whose entire duty| 
shall be to examine the segregation affidavits furnished by the State 
authorities, until the whole are examined and the Surveyor-General re. 
ports the same to the Department at Washington, to be certified to tlw 
State. 

The whole object of the State is to have selections and sales cot 
firmed, and to transfer the contest for title from the purchaser to ik 
State, and if it shall finally appear that the State has disposed of lani 
to which she was not entitled, it is proposed to pay to the United Statej 
the same price per acre that would be paid if the lands had been sold to 
individuals. 

The Congressional delegation from this State will be fully informed 
upon all the subjects relating to this important matter, and your co-ope- 
ration with them for the purposes indicated in the resolutions (a ceii 
fied copy of which is herewith submitted) is respectfully requested. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Very respectfully, 

^ Your obedient servant, 

J. P. HOUGHTON, 

Eegister of State Land Office. 

Which communications, I regret to say, has never been answered^ 
either the Secretary of the Interior or Commissioner of the Land Offif 

The advantages that would arise from the passage of such an Act ^ 
obvious. The State would be able to give good titles in all cases, so tW 
no purchaser need over feel apprehensive of being disturbed by parti^ 
claiming to hold under another title. It would be for the advantage i 
the General Government also; for it is plain that she would receive mpf 
for the lands than if sold in her usual manner. I regard this as w 
most important and urgent question connected with the Public Lands* 
the State, and have therefore presented it first. 

\i 



TITLES TO STATE LANDS. 

Immediately after assuming the duties of this office in 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, being aware that the State never 



^^ examination of the steps which 

had been taken by the State to perfect the title to its Swamp and Over- 
flowed Lands, and after consultation with Honorable B. P. Beale, United 
States Surveyor-General for California, learning that no evidence of the 
character of such lands, other than the segregation maps, had ever been 
furnished the Department, I immediately commenced the preparation of 
certified copies of all the original segregation affidavits which were on 
file in this office, and as early as June of the same year a larger portion 
of them were forwarded to him, and the balance as fast as they could be 
prepared. 

Upon his representation to the Department that the above named 
certified copies were on file in his office, notice was received from the 
Commissioner that the original affidavits must be forwarded to Wash- 
ington, in order that the Department might judge of their correctness. 

On the thirtieth of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, I re- 
ceived from Colonel Beale the package of certified copies, which I still 
retain in this office, and on the same day I forwarded to him the original 
affidavits, which were by him forwarded, with the required lists, to the 
Department. 

These original affidavits had been procured by the County Surveyors 
making the segregations, under instructions from the Board of Swamp 
Land Commissioners, whose duty it was, under the Act approved May 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, creating said Board, to take 
general charge of the segregation and reclamation of all the Swamp and 
Overflowed Lands within the State, and to furnish the County Survey- 
ors with blank affidavits of the form required by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. 

During the year eighteen hundred and sixty-one, segregation surveys 
were made of nearly one million acres of such land, accompanied by 
affidavits as required by the Commissioner, except no affidavit was made 
when the Deputy United States Surveyor or his Assistants could not be 
found, stating tliat fact as a reason why the affidavits were made by 
other parties. The honorable Commissioner regards this last named affi- 
davit as essential, and therefore returned the origiaals to United States 
Surveyor-General Beale, for this correction, who has forwarded them to 
this office. 

I have notified the Board of Swamp Land Commissioners of the facts 
^the case, and they have promised to procure the required affidavits. 
When they are furnished me I shall renew my efforts to secure to the 
State, as speedily as the workings of the General Land Office will per- 
init, patents for all the Swamp and Overfiowed Lands which she is enti- 
tled to. 

In regard to perfecting titles to the School, Seminary, and Public 
•Duilding Lands, no other steps have been taken than those contained in 
the joint resolutions of April twenty-fourth, and the usual notice to the 
joeal United States Eegister of State selections, which last, in due 
time of the Land Office at Washington, is supposed to bring patents to 
ft« lands decided to be properly selected, and for all not so deeded we 
^ust look to Congressional aid, or the proper decision of our legal tri- 
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STATE LAND LAWS. 



In the last Anflaal Repbrt reference was made to the defective op^ 
tion of the laws regulating the business of the State Land Office, andm 
duties of the county officers in connection with it, and several suggestii^ 
were made with a view to the inauguration of a better system. i 

On the twenty-seventh of April an Act was appro ved, which went iftj) 
effect sixty days thereafter, and which has since that time strictly g^. 
erned the business of the office, and generally been complied with by% 
county officers. A great general improvement has been observed, a;ft4| 
is believed that the simple order of business as now arranged will soon 
be understood and closely followed by all of them. ^ 

There are, however, some few particulars in which experience of i| 
practical working of the law has shown that slight amendments mayli 
advantageously made. The twentieth section of the Act preseribes % 
manner of giving notice to delinquent pui'chasers before common^ 
Miction for the annulment of certificates of purchase. This now reqtiiit 
that publication shall be made in soihe newspaper published in the cotiij| 
or if there is no paper so published, by posting upon the door of i{ 
County Court House. This method is costly, and as there was no ap]pifr 
priation out of which the cost of publication could be paid, the requJii 
notices have not been given. The alternative is that the notice by p4 
ing should be made the only method, or that money should be set ajrfl 
to defray the cost of carrying out the present plan. The former is ji 
ferred on the ground of efficiency as well as economy, and is stro»j| 
recommended. 

The twenty-eighth section requires that all parties desiring to purcbMi 
land from the State shall take the oath of allegiance therein prescrik 
The evident propriety of requiring this need hardly be alluded to; fij 
the twenty-ninth section prescribes the manner of taking and tranisli 
ing, etc., and is open to manjr objections. It is cumbrous, attended 1?ll 
expense and trouble to purchasers, and so liable from its complexity Wi 
misunderstood by the county officers that there has scarcely been I 
instance, up to the present time, in which it has not been necessary^ 
return the papers, often more than once, before they could be obt^i| 
in the shape which the Act seems to require. " 

It is recommended that the twenty-ninth section be altogether rep^ 
ed, and the twenty-eighth section amended so as to require merely ^ 
the oath of allegiance as therein prescribed, and properly authenticftf 
shall accompany all applications for State lands, and that no locatioti| 
survey shall be approved by the Surveyor-Greneral until such affidaw 
filed in his office. 




DISPOSITIOI!^ OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

The financial report of the General Land Office at Washington ti 
proves the fact that the Public Lands have ceased to be a source of ^^ 
nue to the National Treasury. 

For a long series of years past it has cost more to survey the 
Lands, and maintain the offices necessary for their sale, than the 
amount derived from such sales, and when we take into considera^ 
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the donation hy the last Congress of lands for the purpose of an Agri- 
nltural College for every State in the Union, and the large amount of 
bounty land warrants which will soon be issued to honorably discharged 
oldiers, all of which is subject to location, it is easy to see that this diffi- 
calty will increase, and that the revenue from this source will rapidly 
decrease. Already the appropriations for surveys have been reduced, in 
consequence of the small revenue derived, to such a degree that in our 
own State our population is far in advance of the surveys, for which they 
are exceedingly anxious in order that they may perfect their titles. 

The facts above set forth have, for a long time past, engaged the serious 
attention of your present Surveyor-General, and I here desire to give 
the rough outline of a plan by which the Public Lands of the United States 
may become a source of revenue, and, at the same time, obviate the con- 
flicts which have already arisen and will continue to arise from the fact 
that there are two sources of title to the Public Lands. 

In our own State, as in nearly all States in which there are Public 
Lands, there is a State Surveyor-General, and in each county a County 
Surveyor, who is more or less under his direction, and in each Land Bis* 
trict a State Locating Agent, also, a State Land Office, through which 
all the lands donated by Congress are disposed of 

If, instead of the present expensive manner of carrying out the system 
of public surveys and sales of Public Lands which has been adopted by the 
United States, the General Government would make each State the Agent 
for the management, survey, and sale of all the Public Lands within its 
limits J subject to such restrictions as Congress may see fit to impose, 
requiring the States to allow the selection of homesteads, the location of 
bounty land warrants, pre-emption rights, working of mineral lands, ^ 
and all other privileges now allowed by law, limiting, if it pleases, the ^ 
price at which it should be sold, and the amount to any one purchaser, 
requiring the State to pay into the Treasury of the United States a ceiv 
tain per centage of the sales of such lands — say ten per cent of the amount 
of the sales of such lands as have not already been surveyed by the 
United States, and say twenty per cent of sales of all such as have been 
so surveyed — ^the whole difficulty would be obviated. The Public Lands, 
instead of being a drain upon the National Treasury, would become a 
source of positive revenue. Conflicts which now arise between indivi- 
duals deriving title from the two sources would be entirely obviated. 
The readiness with which all disputes or contests could be settled by refer- 
ence to an officer close at hand, the readiness with which testimony could 
be obtained to decide such contests, would make justice much more cer- 
tain and speedy, and titles which, under the present system, are often 
compelled to wait a generation for the public survey, and perhaps five 
years more for completion, would be ready in a few months under the 
excellent system adopted in the laws of our own State for the disposal of 
Its Public Lands donated by Congress. The General Government would 
^ot relinquish its proprietorship, while every settler would be benefitted. 
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MmEEAL LANDS. 

difficult to determine what disposition should be made by Gover^ |^^ 
of the mineral lands. That at some time in the future they sho^ra> 
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be sold, seems to be the general opinion among those most conversanj 
with the subject. But when, and how ? 

The lands containing lead ore reserved by the United States Groverij. 
ment in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, were at different periods worked 
under three systems. The last was commonly known as the *•' ieagin* 
system, '' under which a greater or lesser amount of land was leased % 
one year to the miner. The lease could be renewed if desired, or can. 
celled if the lessee preferred to abandon the ground upon the failure of 
the prospect. The regular subdivisions of the public surveys were r^ 
adhered to when the main purpose of including a certain lead required a 
departure from them. In places where many veins were struck ly'm 
quite near together, the mining lots took every form, and nothing ^^ 
required but that surveys carefully made should define the dividing lines. 
Every one who wished could obtain a lease, and the revenue was ex. 
pected to arise from a certain percentage paid by each lessee out of the 
mineral taken from the ground. For a time there was some difficulty 
growing out of a question of the right of the Government to these 
lands, in view of the Act of eighteen hundred and thirty-four for their 
sale ; but a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States having 
determined it, the system was carried on for more than two yean, 
under as favorable circumstances as possible. The experiment of raising 
any revenue from mines may be said to have been fairly tried. There 
was no further opposition, and all seemed to be done in conformity with 
the law ; but the amount collected was very small, and it was evident 
that some radical diJSieulty existed. The policy of the relation of land- 
lord and tenant being kept up between our Government and its citizens 
was also much disputed, and when the Aci of Congress directing the 
sale was passed, there were few who did not recognize the wisdom of so 
disposing of the whole subject. In the Summer of eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven the sales were completed. There was no difficulty ex- 
perienced in adjusting the claims, notwithstanding their want of con- 
formity to the lines of the public surveys. Neighborhood or township 
meetings were called, and individuals were appointed to buy the lands 
as offered at the public sale, and provision was made for the immediate 
conveyance by them of each lot to its claimant. 

These facts are alluded to as suggestive, and because the question of 
the disposal of the mineral lands at the present time is attracting atten- 
tion in official quarters. If it should become a question for Congres- 
sional action, the State should be prepared to indicate such a course as 
would best protect the interests of its large mining population. ShouU 
it be determined to dispose of these mineral lands, 1 am satisfied that, 
as in the case of other lands, it would be better that the State should act 
as the Agent of the General Government. Having a better knowledge 
of the wants and interests of the mining population than the authorities 
at Washington can have, her officers would be much more likely^ 
adopt the best measures for the protection of those interests. 

This new proposition for the disposal of the Public Lands will doubt 
less meet with opposition until the subject can be fully understood; bfl^ 
from the facility with which every argument that can be urged agaifiS* 
it can be met and answered, I am satisfied that it will prevail over a" 
opposition if it can be brought to enlightened discussion. 

I would suggest that the importance of this subject be urged upon 0^ 
Congressional delegation, for such action as will tend to bring about the 
desired result. 



The amount of land which has become the property of the State under 
the various grants is as follows : 



Description. 



Acres. 



Grant of sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, about 

Grant of Swamp Lands, about 

Grant for Internal Improvements 

Grant for a Seminary of Learning 

Grant for Public Buildings 

Add Grant for an Agricultural College 

Total 



6,755,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 

46,080 

6,400 



3,807,480 
125,000 



8,932,480 



To this amount must be added the Tide Lands belonging to the State 
by virtue of her sovereignty, but their quantity cannot, for obvious 
reasons, be accurately known. 

Up to the date of the present report, these lands have been disposed 
of as follows : 

SCHOOL LANDS. 

GRANT OP FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES. 



How sold. 



Sold under School Land Warrants prior to the passage of 

the Act of April 28, 1858 

Sold for cash since that time 

Total 



Acres. 



237,760.00 
261,197.83 



498,957.83 



Leaving a balance of one thousand and forty-two and seventeen one- 
hundredths acres, which is reserved as a margin to correct errors in the 
final adjustment of the grant. 

One re-location, of two hundred and ninety-two and thirty nine one- 
liundredths acres, has been made since the date of the last report, and 
patents have been issued for six thousand nine hundred and fourteen 
and three one-hundredths acres. 
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GRANT OP SIXTEENTP AND THIRTY-SIXTH SECTIONS. 

Amotint Located upon Sixteenth and Thirly' Sixth Sections Proper, 




Bistriets. 



Acres. 



Stockton, surveyed 19,137.31 

Stockton, unsurveyed 4,640.00 



Marysville, surveyed 18,238.77 

Marysville, unsurveyed 3,117.00 



Humboldt, surveyed 3,630.46 

Humboldt, unsurveyed 1,240.00 



San Francisco, surveyed 1,440.00 

San Francisco, unsurveyed 9,460.00 



Visalia, surveyed 

Los Angeles, unsurveyed 



Locations unapproved in above Districts., 
Total located 



23,777.31 
21,355.77 

4,870.46 



10,900.00 

2,950.68 
200.00 



64,054.22 

7,306.84 



71,360.06 



The amount of sales of these lands by the Boards of Supervisors, un- 
der the Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, so 
far as reported to this office, is eighteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty acres. 

LANDS TAKEN IN LIEU OF THE SIXTEENTH AND THIRTY-SXXTH SECTIONS 
RESERVED OR DISPOSED OP BY THE UNITED STATES. 



Districts. 



Acres. 



Stockton, surveyed 19,140.00 

Stockton, unsurveyed 32,732.92 

Stockton, contested , 926.39 

Marysville, approved, surveyed 32,734.61 

Marysville, approved, unsurveyed 3,608.60 

Marysville, unapproved, surveyed 1,900.00 

Marysville, unapproved, unsurveyed 1,121.08 

Humboldt, approved, surveyed 10,533.64 

Humboldt, approved, unsurveyed 7,600.00 

Humboldt, unapproved, unsurveyed 320.00 

Humboldt, contested 1,115.20 



62,799.31 
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San Francisco, approved, surveyed 13,140.00 

San Francisco, approved, unsurveyed.^ 169,180.00 

San Francisco, unapproved, surveyed 15,160.00 

gan Francisco, unapproved, unsurveyed 14,440.00 

San Francisco, contested 7,167.86 

Tisalia, approved, surveyed 

Iios Angeles, approved, unsurveyed 

Total 

Add Sixteenth and Thirty-Sixth Sections proper « 

Total amount applied for under this grant 



SEMIlSrAKY LANDS. 

GRANT OP SEVENTY-TWO SECTIONS. 



Location. 



Amount of grant 

Total located at date of last Eeport 39,646 82 

Located this year in Marysville District 2,560.00 

Located this year in Stockton District 320.00 

- Balance unsold 



PUBLIC BUILDING LANDS. 

GRANT OF TEN SECTIONS. 



Location. 



Amount of grant 

Total located at date of last Eeport 5,298.82 

Located this year in Stockton District 320.00 



Balance unsold. 




209,087.86 
2,640.00 
4,468.40 



827,928.60 
71,360.06 



399.288.66 



Acres, 



46,080.00 



42,526.82 



3,553.18 



Acres. 



6,400.00 
5,618.82 



781.18 
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STATE SCHOOL .LAI^D WAEEANTS 

Located under the Act of April 23<f, 1858. 



liocation. 



Located at date of last Eeport 

Located this year in Marysville District 4,160.00 

Located this year in Stockton District 640,00 

Total to date of this Eeport 



Acres. 



17,612,00 
"4,800.00 



22,412.00 



STATE SCHOOL LAND WAEEANTS 

Located upon Unmrveyed Lands, under the Act of April 18th, 1859. 



Location. 



Acres. 



Located at date of last Eeport 

Located since date o^ last Eeport 

Total to date of this Eeport. 




SWAMP LAKDS. 



Description. 


Acres. 


Sold bv the State at date of last Eet)ort 


654,743.00 


Sold bv the State since date of last Eeoort 


33,025.42 








Total to date of this Eet>ort.. 


687,768.42 




33,025.42 

9,268.66i 




Sold during the past year 




Applied for during the past year, but the sur- 
veys not yet approved 








Total taken up during the year 


42,294,08 
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Of which amount ten thousand six hundred and eighty-five and twenty 
one-hundredths acres are embraced in re-surveys of forfeited lands. 



TIDE JiANDS. 



Description. 



Total sold by the State to date of last report 

Sold this year in Solano County 93.28 

Sold this year in Santa Barbara County 643 .76 

Sold this year in San Francisco County 226.68 

Total at date of this report 



Acres. 



2,768.32 



963.72 



3,732.04 



STATE LAND FUNDS, 

The following tables show the amounts paid to the several County 
Treasurers as principal and interest upon purchases of the various 
classes of lands. They are made up from the books of the Controller, 
because thej: only show the condition of the available Fund, There is 
still, as there has always been, a wide difference hetween these amounts 
and those shoivn to have been paid by purchasers according to the boots 
of the State Land OflSce. This is due, in part, to the defalcation of some 
of the County Treasurers, and in part to the confusion of the various 
Funds by those officers, who, under the operation of the old Act, which 
offered no means for correcting the error, often credited one Fund with 
moneys belonging to another. This practice continued, of course, until 
the present law went into effect, on the twenty-seventh of June last. 
Since that time there can have been no error of this sort, for no mistake 
can occur that will not be detected in the Land Office, where the appor- 
tionment is certified before the Fund is credited. 

It. would require the services of a competent Clerk for many months 
to make up from the original returns to the Controller, after correcting 
them by the books of the Land Office, a full statement showing the true 
condition of each Fund, but it would well repay the cost of its prepara- 
tion. If permitted to expend for extra clerical services, as formerly was 
the case, the fees received for certificates of purchase and patents, the 
•Register could, perhaps, in the next annual report present this correct 
statement. If it is as important as I conceive it to be that the Funds 
belonging to the Schools, Seminary, and Public Buildings, should be 
figbtly apportioned, I would respectfully suggest that the above recom- 
tt^endation be acted uiSon. 
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SCHOOL LANDS. 



To date of last report — ^principal $127,487 92 

Since date of last report — ^principal 35,511 05 

Total to date , 

To date of last report— interest * $124,712 81 

Since date of last report — interest 39,012 48 

Total to date.. 



$162,998 97 



163,725 29 



SEMINABY LANDS. 



To date of last report $6,534 97 

Since date of last report 2,465 93 

Total to date 



$9,000 90 



PUBLIC BUILDING LANDS. 



To date of last report.., $679 56 

Since date of last report... 80 00 

$otal to date 



$759 56 



SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED AND TIDE LANDS. 



To date of last report $812,536 57 

Since date of last report » 19,822 64 

Total to date 



$832,359 21 
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STATEMENT 



{)fthe expenditure of all Appropriation^^ (other than Salaries^ for the Offices of 
the Surveyor- General and Register of State Land Office^ from the date of the 
last Report to the 1st of December^ 1863. 



For What Purpose Expended. 



Office Eent 

Postage and Expressage 

Porters of both offices, including arrears, 

Binding Books, and Contingent 

Purchase of Maps and Plats 

Seal for Survey or-Greneral 

Safe for office 

Total 



Amotints. 



$605 00 


364 35 


413 34 


67 25 


55 00 


30 00 


400 00 


$1,934 94 



J. F. HOUGHTON, 
Surveyor- General and Eegister. 



Sworn to and subscribed, before me, this thirtieth day of November, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

SAMUEL CEOSS, 
[seal.] Notary Public, Sacramento County, Cal. 



The last part of the Surveyor-GeneraFs report consists of the statisti- 
cal tables. It has very properly been made his duty to compile them. 
The value of such tables, when accurate, is universally acknowledged, and 
it is believed that every State has taken care to secure the collection and 
compilation of information of the most reliable character for its statisti- 
cal rejDorts. The authority attaching to tables so officially presented 
renders it imperative to neglect nothing that will tend to make them 
entirely trustworthy. 

In March of each year the blanks to be used in collecting the informa- 
tion, and that for reporting them in a condensed form to the Surveyor- 
General, are distributed to the County Assessors, and in cases where the 
county has been divided into districts, the blanks have been sent to the 
Recorder for distribution, as the condensed report is made by him. 

An examination of the previous tables, as well as the present, will show 
that there is a defect in the system, and that the end sought is not attain- 
ed. There are no means of securing correct returns, or perhaps any 
returns from the County Assessors. A few of these officers seem to appre- 
ciate the importance of these returns, and the sheets bear evidence of 
careful and intelligent labor ; but very many evidently regard their prep- 
aration as a useless task, unnecessarily imposed, and appear to thiii 
that a few figures, seemingly set down almost at random, will suffice 
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never reflecting what effect these careless, imperfect statements may 
have upon a report which is to be the source of all the knowledge we 
can have of the condition of the State. 

When a return is incorrect or imperfect, its effect is to depreciate the 
county from which it comes. When any of those multitudes so constantly 
pouring into the State desire to select their place of abode, will they choose 
that county whose average yield per acre seems so very small, whose 
large fruit crop is valueless, whose vines are barren, or whose cattle giv^ 
back nothing to the dairyman ? Let it not be supposed that these people 
know nothing of and care nothing for statistics. Many of them do both 
understand and appreciate these sources of information, and have been 
used to consult them ^ and when they have not done so directly, tbey 
have obtained advice based upon them. It should be remembered that 
these tables are compiled and published under authority of the State, and 
form part of its records ; that as a part of the Appendix to the Journal of 
the Senate they go to other States and find place in their Libraries, that 
there, as the sole accessible and presumedly reliable authorities, they may 
be consulted and form the basis of published articles, which, widely cir- 
culated, may influence many minds. 

Much labor is necessary in the preparation of these tables, and it is 
with regret that I add that I cannot commend them to public confidence. 
I have endeavored to amend evident errors, or supplied omissions ; have 
stated average values when fuller statements from neighboring counties 
have given me the means of making them without great probable varia- 
tion from the truth. Without this labor, the tables would be absolutelj 
worthless ; with it, they are only imperfect approximations ; and surely,, 
this is not what the law and the interests of the State demand. The only 
remedy I have to propose is the passage of an Act making the necessaiy 
appropriation and authorizing the payment of a premium to each County 
Assessor who shall present a full report at the required time. 
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Surveyor-General's Office, > 

Sacramento, November 20tb, 1863. J 

To Hie Excellency, 

Lelanb Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

Sir : — ^In compliance with the provisions of an Act entitled an Act to 
provide for surveying and establishing the Eastern Boundary of the State 
of California, approved April twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, I have the honor to submit through you to the Legislature 
of the State the following report of the progress of the work. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. P. HOUGHTON, 

Surveyor-General. 
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REPOKT. 



EASTEEN BOUNDAEY SUEVET. 

By an Act of the Legislature, approved April twenty-seventh, eighteen 
liundred and sixty-three, it was made the duty of the Surveyor-General 
of the State to define and establish the entire Eastern Boundary Line of 
the State, by running, measuring, and marking a transit line between the ^^ 
point of intersection of the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude, with"'^ ' 

the one hundred and twentieth degree of longitude west from Green- p 
wich, near Lake Tahoe, (formerly Lake Bigler,) and the point where the C iji 
thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude crosses the Colorado Eiver, as the ^ ;|| 

said points were established by Lieutenant Ives, Chief Astronomer of the \\ 

TInite4 States Boundary Commission, appointed for that purpose, and by | 

running and marking in the same manner all that part of said boundary 3 

tying between the first named point near Lake Tahoe and due north l| 

from said point to the southern boundary of Oregon, || 

The same Act also provided that the Governor should forward a copy || 

of this Act to the Governor of Nevada Territory, with a request that he ^ 

siiould appoint some suitable person or persons to act in conjunction ti 

with the Surveyor-General in defining and establishing said boundary. 4 

In compliance with the request so made, his excellency Orion Clemens, || 

then Acting-Govemor of the Territory, appointed as such Commissioner p 

Butler Ives, Esq., a gentleman whose mathematical education and large i 

experience as a United States Surveyor peculiarly fitted him for the il 

position. I 

It will be observed, that the small appropriation made for this survey — r| 

twenty-five thousand dollars, to run a boundary line six hundred and || 

thirteen miles long, over a rugged, mountainous country, through seve- i 

ral tribes of Indians not known to be friendly, and, indeed, on both the 1 

northern and southern portions of the line committing frequent depre- S 

dations and murders whenever opportunity presented, passing through || 

dense forests, over almost unexplored and uninhabited deserts, with 'm 
intervals of thirty, fifty, and eighty miles without water, requiring a 
large train of animals to pack this indispensable requisite to existence — 
could not have contemplated anything more than the Act expressed, sim- 
Ply ** running and marking the boundary line " in the most expeditious 
ftBd economical manner compatible with accuracy. It would have been 
extremely gratifying to me, could I have felt justified in procuring the 
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services of a first-class Geologist, a Botanist, and a Naturalist, to exam, 
ine and report upon the features relating to their respective professions, 
of the country over which we passed, and I cannot but think that the* 
State would have been richly repaid for the additional expenditure, had 
the Legislature authorized the employment of such services. 

While the bill was pending, this matter was suggested to its friends by 
me, but at that time danger of a conflict of arms between the State and 
Territorial authorities, growing out of the question of jurisdiction of 
the Courts in Plumas and Jtfono Counties, was imminent, and they were 
fearful, if an appropriation wai asked sufficient to make a survey of that 
class the bill would be defeated, and it was left at the sum named. 

With the funds thus provided, on the first of May, four days after the 
approval of the Act, I engaged the services of Mr. John F. Kidder, an 
^Engineer and Surveyor of large experience, to assist in organizing and 
equipping a party to commence the work, ordering them to report for 
duty at Lake Tahoe, on the twentieth of May, or as near as possible to 
that date ; and on the twenty-second of that month Mr. Kidder and 
party reported to me at the lake, and the work was commenced and 
continued without interruption to the Oregon line. 

For the full particulars of the progress of the work, I refer you to the 
report of Mr. Kidder, Engineer in charge of party, and to the general 
notes of the country through which we passed, both of which are here* 
with submitted. 

^ Immediately upon the passage of the Act above referred to, appre* 
oiating the importance of having the position of the initial point at Lake 
Tahoe definitely determined as a starting point, and anxious to avoid 
the delay and expense of establishing an observatory to determine Ion* 
gitude, I took the latitude and longitude of Lieutenant Ives' observa* 
tory, at the south end of Lake Tahoe, as determined by himself, 
making, myself, test observations for latitude, which agreed to seconds 
with those made by him. As no report has been published of his field 
work and computations, and as some doubt has oeen expressed as to 
whether Lieutenant Ives ever reduced his observations so as to dete^ 
mine the initial points at the lake and on the Colorado, I will here fur- 
nish the evidence I have been able to obtain, that they were so deter- 
mined by himself. 

While the bill providing for the survey was pending before the Legis- 
lature, through the courtesy of United States Surveyor-General E. F, 
Beale, Esq., the entire field notes, topographical maps, etc., connected 
with the observations of Lieutenant Ives, which were in his possession) 
were delivered to me for examination. 

I found the notes of a long series of observations at his observatory 
near Lake Tahoe, extending over some months of time, with the latitude 
of the observatory, taken by sextant and sidereal clock, computed and 
carried out as North Latitude 38^ 56' 47" 52. 

Observations were made by myself, and the latitude computed, which 
differed only in Seconds from that of Lieutenant Ives, and his resulte 
were used in the survey as correct. 

A careful search for reduction of his observations for longitude re- 
sulted, as I had anticipated from what I knew of the circumstances 
under which the computation was made, in a failure to find them amon| 
his notes. In this apparent dilemma I applied to Mr. John F. Kidder^. 
formerly Chief Clerk in the United States Surveyor-General's Office foy 
Nevada Territory, to which office Lieutenant Ives furnished the longiu 
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tude of the observatory before mentioned, under the following circum- 

^ By an ^^* of the Territorial Legislature, approved November, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, the Governor was authorized to have the boun- 
dary line run from Lake Tahoe to below Esmeralda — ^the object being to 
determine the position of Aurora with reference to the boundary line. 

In order to establish the initial point at Lake Tahoe, which was neces- 
sary before the work could proceed, Mr. Kidder placed himself in com- 
munication with Lieutenant Ives, then at work at his observatory in 
Lake Talley, who, in his answer, dated August twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, says : " I trust our observations this week will 
give us our longitude with reference to San Francisco f and fourteen 
days later he telegraphs from San Francisco, September eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, to Mr. Kidder, as follows : " Approximate longi- 
tude of station is seven hours, fifty nine minutes and fifty-three seconds 
west of Greenwich f' all of which correspondence and telegrams are in 
ray possession, on file in this office. 

This result, reduced to distance, makes his observatory — the precise 
position of which is plainly marked by monuments still remaining — ^in 
longitude 119^ 58' 15" west from Greenwich, or 0^ V 45" east of the 
one hundred and twentieth meridian. 

The initial point on the Colorado Eiver is, by the Act of Congress ad- 
mitting the State of California into the Union, where the thirty-fifth 
parallel crosses the Colorado, which is marked in three different places 
upon the topographical field books and maps accompanying Lieutenant 
Ives' survey, as 114° 36' west from Greenwich, at which place a monu- 
ment was placed, distant about two miles from Fort Mojave. 

The geographical position of the initial points thus determined, it be- 
came necessary to calculate the azimuth of a transit line or arc of a 
great circle connecting the two points. In order to secure a great 
degree of accuracy in this important part of the work, upon which de- 
pended the accuracy of the whole line, I submitted the problem of com- 
puting the azimuths of the line at every degree of latitude, also the 
distance on the line between parallels, to Professor J. E. Hilgard, in 
charge of the United States Coast Survey Office at Washington, and 
before the completion of that portion of the line between the lake and 
Oregon, I received from him a very satisfactory computation, the prin- 
cipal results of which are as follows: 

DISTANCES BETWEEN PARALLELS. 



35° and 36° 159,827 metres, or 174,782 yards. 

36° and 37° 162,096 metres, or 177,263 yards. 

37° and 38° 164,617 metres, or 180,020 yards. 

38° and 39° 167,431 metres, or 183,098 yards. 

Total length of line south 715,163 yards. 



Or, four hundred and six miles and six hundred and three yards. 
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AZIMUTHS OF THE SOUTH MNB. 



At 35° 134° 

At 36° : 133° 

At 37° 132° 

At 38° , 131° 

At 39° , 131° 



19' 

35' 
4>' 
57' 
04' 



16" 
10" 
56" 
15^ 



The azimuth is reckoned from the south by west. 

1 am under many obligations to Professor Hilgard for his promptness 
in forwarding these computations. Commissioner Ives and myself mades 
the same computations by use of Lee's Formula, and were gratified to 
find our work verified on receipt of those of Mr. Hilgard, differing not 
materially from his computations, which were used in starting the line. 

The latitude, longitude, and locality of Lieutenant Ives' Observatory, 
being known, it was readily apparent that the initial point, at the inter, 
section of the thirty-ninth degree of north latitude with the one hun- 
dred and twentieth meridian, fell within the lake about three and two 
thirds miles from the southern shore, being three miles twelve hundred 
and eleven yards north of the observatory. 

It being impossible to set an instrument at the initial point, and the 
azimuth of the line being changeable with every advance, it became 
necessary to find another point upon the line upon which to establish 
our observatory, and set our altitude and azimuth instrument for estab- 
lishing by observation the true meridian, and from which to compute 
the new azimuth and turn off the angle of the line. 

Por this purpose, by means of spherical trigonometry, the length of a 
line which should pass from the one hundred and twentieth meridian 
through the observatory point to the diagonal line was computed, to- 
gether with the required azimuth, and at this point fifty-eight chains in 
a south-easterly direction from monument on the Kingsbury & McDon- 
ald road through Lake Yalley, near Lapham's Station, the new observa- 
tory was established by setting firmly in the earth a large pine log, and 
mounting thereon our altitude and azimuth instrument, manufactured 
by Parkinson & Prodsham, of London, with twelve-inch horizontal 
circle reading to ten seconds, and sixteen-inch vertical circle reading to 
five seconds. Telescope, four feet focal length. 

With this instrument observations were made every favorable night 
for nearly two weeks, the meridian correctly established, and the angle 
of the line, bearing at this point south 48° 52' 45" 26 east, was laid off, 
and the line started for the Colorado. In order to secure a great degree 
of accuracy in running the southern portion of the line, which is one of 
the longest transit lines ever attempted to be run in the world — being 
from the initial point in the lake to that on the Colorado Eiver, four 
hundred and six miles six hundred and three yards — ^it was necessary to 
procure a very superior instrument ; and after examining such as could 
be found in the State, I determined to send to New York for a straigW 
line transit, made by Temple, of Boston, for R E. Eicker, Esq., an emi- 
nent New York and Western Kailroad Engineer, for the express purpose 
of running long straight lines with greater accuracy than is possible 
with ordinary instruments, there being but very few such in the United 
States. 




A short time before the completion of that portion of the line lying 
nrth of the lake, this instrument, in itself a model of superior work- 
manship, and the only thing of the kind in the State, was -delivered in 
^od order at Sacramento, at a total cost of three hundred and fifty 
dollars. The southern portioo of the line, so far as run, has been run 
w:ith this instrument, with positive instructions, which have in no case 
been departed firom, to reverse the instrument and double centre for 
every foresight, to insure against the possibility of error in running an 
absolute straight line. Leaving the lake at its most south-easterly part, 
ft trifie to the south and west of Lapham's Station, it crosses the Kings- 
bdry & McDonald road through Lake Valley at a distance of about 
half a mile' southerly from the station, and almost immediately com- 
mences the ascent of the high granite range dividing Lake and Carson 
Valleys, being the eastern summit of the Sierras. 

The line crosses these mountains obliquely, crossing numerous deep 
ravines, perpendicular granite precipices, and barren peaks, rendering 
protn'oss very slow and difficult. It leaves Job's Peak and Bald Moun- 
tain* the highest peaks in the immediate vicinity, within the State, 
emerges from the mountains into the Valley of the West Carson, about-- 
a quarter of a mile west of Carey's Mill, passes on about two hundred 
and fifty yards north-east of Captain Smith's house^ and soon after crosses 
the West Fork of the Carson Eiver; thence over high hills to the East 
Fork of the Carson, crossing it about one mile above or south-west of 
Young's Bridge ; thence over a mountainous country to the West Fork 
of Walker's Eiver, which it crosses some six miles above or south-west 
of the house of Mr. Eissua, and a little more than a mile above Eaymond's 
house; thence over the Walker Eiver Mountains, sometimes called the 
Three Sisters, across the Valley of the Sweetwater, upon its western 
border; thence to the East Fork of Walker's Eiver, crossing it about 
four miles above Marsh.s Station, where the Aurora Eoad crosses the 
river; thence over high mountains to Eough Creek, crossing it some 
three hundred yards below where the road from Aurora to the Big 
Meadows of the Walker's Eiver crosses the same stream.; thence on to 
Mount Braly, crossing it three miles twenty-seven chains and twenty- 
one one-hundredths south-west of the flagstaff in the Town of Aurora. 
At this point, having been constantly with the party from the time of 
leaving the lake, and having determined tffe most important question in 
connection with the position of the line, viz : the location of the Town 
of Aurora, I left for Sacramento to make up the Annual Eeport of the 
Sorveyor-G-eneral, to report progress of the Boundary Survey, and attend 
to other business of the office accumulated duinng my absence. I gaye 
directions to Mr. Kidder to connect the Survey with the United States 
Surveys in that vicinity, Mono Lake, Big Meadows, Bodie Mines, and 
other places pf importance, while awaiting the arrival of supplies 
ordered from Sacramento, and to increase his party to twenty men, pre- 
paratory to entering upon the country below Aurora, inhabited by bands 
of'PiUte and Owen's Eiver Indians, one of the most numerous and 
liostile of which is commanded by that most desperate and treacherous 
of all Indians, Captain Joaquin Jim, and to push the work on as fast as 
accuracy would permit, in order to cross the White Mountains before the 
Winter's snows set in, which, if encountered before crossing, I feared 
^ould compel a suspension of operations for the season. 

Once across them, and upon the desert beyond, I. anticipated that the 
^ork might proceed more favorably in the Winter than in the Summer 
season, when, for very long distances, we could expect to find little or no 
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water, which deficiency I expected the snows and rains of Winter to 
supply. .1 

Leaving Mount Eraiy, near Aurora, the line passes over low, rolliug 
hills, destitute of water for a distance of nearly thirty miles, withotn 
a spear of grass for our animals, supporting no vegetation except sa^ 
brush, pifion, and juniper, passing the Adobe Meadows, leaving them 
a few miles to the right of the line. 

Up to this point the line had, from the commencement, progressed 
rapidly and without any serious interruption, but here the party encoun* 
tered some five hundred Indians, of both sexes and all ages, numbering 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty warriors, under command^ef 
the notorious Captain Joaquin Jim, before named, and another called 
Captain Tom. The Indians were collected about four miles east of the 
eastern portion of the Adobe Meadows, for their annual feast and pine 
nut dances, and our line ran directly through their camp. 

It was thought best, before running the line through their country, to 
hold a council with the Chiefs, and endeavor to make a treaty with them, 
or, at least, to explain to them the objects of the expedition, and learn 
how they were disposed towards us. 

For this purpose, a few presents were made to the Chiefs, and long 
talks were had, which was interpreted by one of their own number, wbq 
spoke English, and, notwithstanding the assurances of the interpreta* 
that all was right, indications were directly to the contrary, and a sys- 
tern of annoyances was kept up by them, showing that it was all wroog 
and anything but agreeable to them. 

They would keep one hundred or more warriors, with one of their 
Chiefs, in our camp all the time, insisting upon being fed, while the other 
Chief would accompany the party on the line with another body of 
warriors, objecting to our party taking arms on the line, and at night, 
would demand pay for their services as an escort. 

In order to avoid these annoyances, knowing that when the feast and 
dances were over the Indians would disperse into small bands and scatter 
over the country from Walker Lake to the lower portion of the Owen-s 
Eiver Valley, and knowing also, that this would not occur so long as our 
party was in the vicinity, it was decided to move back to Aurora, and 
await their dispersal. Accordingly, the party packed up their equip- 
ments and the remnant of their provisions, and started for Auroras 

On the night of the twenty-ninth of October, while camped between 
the Adobe Meadows and Aurora, they encountered a violent snow- 
storm, accompanied by temfic wind and severe cold, continuing for 
thirty-six hours, which resulted in eight of the party being more or less 
frozen in feet, fingers and ears — one of them our Mexican cargador, so 
badly frozen in both feet that for a time surgeons at Aurora thought aifl' 
putation of some portions would be necessary. By careful attention he 
has recovered without requiring such an operation, but yet remains in a 
feeble condition. ^ 

In consequence of this storm, which had rendered the White Moun- 
tains, only about twelve miles beyond where the work stopped, impassa- 
ble, it was determined to abandon the survey for the season and take the^ 
train to Sacramento, to await the action of the Legislature and the re* 
turn of Spring before resuming operations. All that portion of the party 
not required for making maps, writing up field work, and attending to 
the train, were dismissed at Aurora and Carson City, and the train cam« 
on to Sacramento, arriving on the thirteenth of November. Anticipating 
the possibility of being compelled to abandon the work by the setting!^ , 



f Vf inter before the crossing of the White Mountains could be accom- 

Kshed, I gave particular instructions to mark the exact centre of the 

Fne at every foresight after leaving Mount Braly, that it might be easily 

-^fmind whenever the work should be resumed, which has been done in 

uch a manner that any of the- party present can at once go to the spot 

^nd find the centre of both foresight and backsight to get the precise 

direction of the line. 

It now remains for the Legislature to decide whether the work shall 
be resumed with the opening of Spring. 

The location of the line cannot be absolutely correct until it is con- 
tinued to the Colorado and corrected on the return, but so much care 
has been taken to have both the computations and the work of running 
the liiie approach absolute correctness, that it is confidently expected to 
strike the Colorado within from one to two miles of the initial point, 
and allowing the greater error, the correction at Aurora would be less 
than half a mile, while the line is three and one third miles distant as 
now run, consequently, no possible correction could change its position 
with reference to the line. 

The country through which the line runs, and which could be affected 
by any change required, with the exception of a few acres on the West 
Carson, and near the river bottoms crossed, is barren sage brush desert, 
volcanic rocks, or high mountains, valuable only for the precious metals 
they may contain, and no mines were being worked which could be af- 
fected by any possible change. 

The country beyond where the work was suspended, from the best 
information we can derive, is desert and barren mountains, for very long 
distances destitute of water, and for a considerable distance infested by 
Indians, which would require an escort for at least fifty miles at start- 
ing, and if the intervals without water exceed thirty miles, as we are 
informed they will, a train of camels will be required, in addition to the 
present train of mules, to pack water, as a train of mules could pack no 
more water than they would themselves require for a greater distance, 
while camels will endure for three days without water, and carry about 
three times the load of a mule. The uncertainty of the nature of the 
country, particularly with reference to water, renders it very diflicult to 
form any correct estimate of the additional appropriation required tq 
complete the work. 

The original appropriation for the survey was twenty-five thousand 
dollars, of which there remained unexpended on the twentieth of No- 
vember, as is shown by the annexed statement of expenditures, the suni 
of three thousand two hundred and seventy-eight dollars and one cent, 
and there remained on hand, of equipment and supplies, the value of 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-seven dollars, making a total of 
seven thousand seven hundred and sixty-five dollars and one cent, leav- 
ing as chargeable for actual cost of survey up to November twentieth, 
seventeen thousand two hundred and thirty-four dollars and ninety-nine 
cents — ^to which must be added the cost of making maps in triplicate, as 
required by the Act, the cost of replacing some of the monuments with 
ent stone, for which we could not delay the party while running the line, 
*iia small incidental items, which will increase this amount to about 
twenty thousand dollars. For this sum a trifle over half of the line, or 
three hundred and nine miles, has been run, embracing all thatportk)n 
'^^ich is at all important to the State. Digitized by X^IjOOQ IC 
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Under favorable circumstances, I am of opinion that a further appi^ 
priation of twenty thousand dollars would complete the line to ^ 
Colorado, make the corrections required on the return, erect more sub. 
stantial monuments at points where most required, and prepare the 
necessary maps. It will be necessary for the Legislature, at the ap. 
preaching session, to take some action upon this subject. 

For a more definite and minute description of the country througlj 
which the line passes, you are referred to the descriptive notes and to 
the report of the Engineer in charge, both of which are herewith Bn^, 
mitted. The location and description of the most important monuments 
on the line will be found under the appropriate head. 

Barometric observations have been made at all points of interest from 
the lake to the point where the work was suspended on the southern line; 
but the short time allowed for making up this report after the arrival pf 
the party, has prevented their reduction and publication at this time. 
They will be reduced and published in the final report of the Survey. , 

Similar observations were commenced upon the line north of the lake, 
but our only remaining barometer being broken during a violent gale of 
wind, which threw the tent in which it was hanging to the ground, they 
were necessarily suspended in consequence. Triangulations for distances 
were also made to all prominent points near the line, which, for want of 
time to compute them, cannot be given in this report. - 

In concluding this report, I desire to add my testimony to that fur- 
nished by the work they have accomplished to each and every member 
of the party, for the faithful and efficient discharge of every duty wMcb 
has been assigned to them, and I think it is not too much to say that a 
better or more effective party for the duty required could not be found. 

EXPENSES OP SURVEY. 



For what Purpose Expended. 



Labor account for May $688 89 

Labor account for June 1,274 00 

Labor account for July..... 1,740 50 

Labor account for August. i 1,233 32 

Labor account for September 1,450 00 

Labor account for October 1,750 00 

Labor account, November 1st to 20th 747 15 

Total account for labor to November 20th 

Surveyor-General's salary 

Incidental 

Subsistence and transportation. 

Equipment 

Total to November 20th, 1863 

Deduct Equipment and Supplies on hand 

Amount properly chargeable to Survey... 



Amounts. 



$8,884 02 

2,000 00 
2,339 7f 
3,013 8J^ 
5 484^ 



$21,721 if 
4,487 W 



$17,234 i 
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INVENTORY OP EQUrPMENT AND SUPPLIES ON HAND NOVEMBER 20, 1863. 



Description. 



One Tangent Transit Instrument 

One Sextant and Artificial Horizon : 

One Standard Eamrod Chain 

Two Surveying Chains 

One set Steel Tally Pins 

Three Opera Glasses \ 

One Aneroid Barometer 

Nineteen pairs extra Woolen Blankets 

Two Tents and fixtures 

One Sharp's Carbine and accoutrements 

One Shot Gun 

One Chest Medicines , ,,,, 

Provisions and Groceries , 

Camp Furniture 

Thr^e Horses and twenty-five Mules, (Pack-Train and 

equipments) , 

Four Saddles and Bridles, (other than with train) 

Five Pistols, with accoutrements 

One Eobe 

Line Eods and Plummets 



Value. 



Total. 



$350 00 
75 00 
15 00 
12 00 
10 00 
75 00 
20 00 
150 00 
30 00 
50 00 
50 00 
10 00 
20 00 
15 00 

3,400 00 

60 00 

125 00 

15 00 

5 00 



$4,487 00 



EXPEI^DITUEE OF FIVE THOUSAJSTD DOLLARS 

Placed in the hands of the Surveyor- General hy the Act authorizing Boundary 

Survey, 



For what Purpose Expended. 



James M. Brown, expenses of train, Lake Bigler to Eob- 



mson's 

:K.ing8bury & Co., provisions, mule shoeing, and ranchins:. 

lewis Bland, escort Z .. 

I* • Pharo, saddle 

i^J^®s M. Brown, expenses to Susanville 

^onu Eobinson, beef and milk 
«^ndry persons, incidental.,.. 



Amounts. 



J*mes Phillips, blacksmithing J^ 

ames Phillips, services self and five men...^j^^.2ed•bv\tiI^O 



Carried forward. 



«37 00 
71 29 
60 00 
25 00 
25 50 
24 59 
94 75 

M666 00. w 



«1,015 13 



n 

M 

II 
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For what Purpose Expended. 



Brought forward 

J. F. Kidder, incidental 

Lawrence & Houseworth, repairs Solar Compass 

L. B. Eichardson & Co., leather and canvas for train 

L. E. Crane, expenses to Susanville, and with train 

John F. Kidder, freight 

Axsen & Jewell, provisions 

H. B. Torreyson, mulfe shoeing 

R. D. Torreyson, camp furniture 

Millard & Bussard, hay and barley 

Kelly, Mott & Co., camp furniture 

J. F. Kidder, surveying instruments and expenses of pack 

train 

Whitney & Co., freight 

Thomas Hooper, services , 

Charles C. Eodgers, services 

Quanchi& Lossa, provisions 

E. C. Clements, provisions 

Small & Burke, provisions.... 

J. F, Kidder, travelling expenses 

A. F. Eice, supplies 

A. Wright, supplies ..... 

J. F. Kidder, chains and camp furniture 

Torreyson & Smith, blacksmithing 

George M. Fall, freight 

T. F. Flynn, horse 

P. F. Powers, provisions 

J. P. Pulsifer, use of sail boat 

A. H. Pray, ranching 

L. S. Story, horse -... 

John F. Kidder, provisions and supplies 

J. M. Luther, ranching 

L. E. Crane, supplies and expenses of pack train. 

Ehenis & Mitchell, medical attendance 

L. E. Crane, provisions 

John F. Kidder, stage fare, supplies, etc 

Eobison & Pearson, stabling mules y 

J. F. Kidder, supplies, Indian presents, etc 

J. F. Kidder, freight, provisions, supplies, etc 

J. S. Lawson, expenses of pack ti'&in, stage fare, etc 

J. F. Houghton, incidental* i 

Total 

Appropriation 

Balance unexpended to date 




$1,015 13 
118 00 

8oa 

57 00 
57 75 
75 00^ 

16 31, 
• 22 00= 

2150 

17 W 
49 90 

80 00 

9 50 

17^0 

17 60 

5 75 

3 60 

3 12J 
lU^ 

47 75 

5 00 

52 00 

4 00 
16 52} 
4150 

7 80 

15 00 

20 00 

275 00 

92 56 

28 59 

12144 

42 50 

36 00 

263 96 

85 00 

255 18 

212 67 

257 4r 

21178 




$3,800 8fli 
5,000 # 



UA^^ 
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PARTY, AS OBGANIZED FOR NORTHERN TRIP. 



J. F, Houghton..., 

Batlerlves. 

John F. Kidder.... 
James S. Lawsou.. 

Jj, B. Crane 

M. G. King 

Amos Bowman 

George M. Fall 

JB. G-uilford 

Andy Wright 

Thomas Flynn 

James Brown 

Bernado Guirsa..,. 
Domingo Bevanco. 



Position. 



Surveyor-General 

Commissioner from Nevada Territory. 

Engineer in charge of Party 

Compassman 

Clerk 

Topographer and Barometrician 

Chainman , 

Chainman.. 

Axeman 

Cook 

Mayor Bomo 

Packer 

Arriero 

Arriero 



To which was added at Honey Lake^ after the departure of Messrs. King and 

Guilford : 



James Phillips... ... 

Henry Arnold 

Alexander Arnold. 

Joseph Hale. 

James Nichols 

Joseph Belknap...,. 

Lewis Eland 

Willie 

Shute 

■ Winters 



Blacksmith 

Assistant on line, 



and Escort.. 



Assistant on line, and Escort . 
Assistant on line, and Escort.. 
Assistant on line, and Escort , 
Assistant on line, and Escort.. 

Escort 

Escort 

Escort 

Escort 



PARTY, AS ORGANIZED FOR SOUTHERN TRIP. 



Name. 



J-F. Houghton.., 

J^utler Ives 

John F.Kidder!!! 
James S. Lawson 

-Jl' .B.Crane , 

fmos Bowman.... 
James M. Brown. 
:^«nry Goddard... 
I^gene Sharon.... 
:^* A. Hymers..^... 
^amilton Marton, 
*^^iUip BiehL...... 



Position. 



Surveyor-General 

Commissioner from Nevada Territory. 

Engineer in charge of party 

Compassman and Topographer , 

Barometrician 

Forward Eodman 

Back Rodman 

Chainman. 
Chainman. 
Axeman., 
Axeman . 
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Kame. 


Position. 


* 


Henry Gaver 


Cook : 


^~" 


Bernado Guirsa 


Cargador 


Domingo Bevaneo 


Arriero 


Vicente Sanchez 


Arriero 

Arriero ♦ 




Louis Pana 


*• 


To which was 
Frederick Dnrant. * 


added at Aurora: 

Assistant Rodman 


Edward Clark 


Assistant Eodman 


James McCuUy 

B. P. McCready 


Axeman 


Axeman 


David Howard 


Axeman .,... 







REPORT OF ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF PARTY. 
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REPORT. 




Hon. J* F. Houghton, Surveyor-General 

of the State of California, Sacramento : 

Sir : — I have the honor to submit the following report of the survey 
of the Eastern Boundary of the State of California, from the initial 
point at Lake Bigler, northerly, to the forty-second parallel of latitude, 
which parallel constitutes the boundary line between California and 
Oregon. 

On or about the first of May, eighteen hundred and sixty- three, I was 
instructed by you to organize a party and to purchase equipments neces- 
sary for said survey, and on the twenty-second of the same month I 
reported to you at Lake Bigler as in readiness to commence observations 
necessary to verify the initial point at head of Lake Bigler, as estab- 
lished by Lieutenant J» C. Ives, formerly Topographical Engineer, United 
States Army. 

For the purpose of making said observations, a large altitude and 
azimuth instrument had been provided by you, and the full notes of 
Lieutenant Ives' observations obtained from Honorable E, F. Beale, 
United States Surveyor-General of California. My party at this time was 
organized as follows, viz : 

John F. Kidder ...Engineer in Charge. 

James S. Lawson Transit Man. 

M, G, King Topographer and Barometrician. 

L. E. Crane Clerk. 

Together with eight other persons, employed as chainmen, axemen, 
packers, etc. I had by your direction purchased a pack train of twenty- 
five animals. 

The observations at Lake Bigler were made under your immediate 

supervision, and were witnessed oy the Commissioner from Nevada Ter- 

^tory, Butler Ives, Esq., and were found to coincide with those taken 

by Lieutenant Ives, making the longitude of the observatory 119^ 58' 15" 

west from Greenwich, and the latitude 88^ 56' 47"5f noiArr^]^ M^ 
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step was to measure the distance west from tbe observatory to the one 
hundred and twentieth meridian, which was carefully done, but the point 
not falling in a favorable position to extend the line northwardly across 
Lake Bigler, it was deemed best to extend the line from the observatory 
to the north shore of the lal^e, and there offset to the one hundi^ed and 
twentieth meridian. This was accomplished in the following manner: I 
sent Mr. Lawson, with two men, to the north end of the lake, having 
previously ascertained, approximately, the location of the line at that 
point, and directed him to show signal fires for two successive nights 
moving the same (as he should be directed by means of signal fires on 
the right or left of the observatory) in a corresponding direction. On 
the night of June first, the signal fire of Mr. Lawson at the foot of the 
lake was plainly visible from the observatory, and was apparently not 
more than fifty feet from the line required. A signal was made him 
which was immediately answered, but from a misunderstanding of the 
signals the observations of that night were declared to be a failure. On 
the next evening you personally directed the observations, the signals 
were promptly made, as promptlj^ answered, and the meridian of the 
observatory extended across the lake, the length of which at this point 
we ascertained, both by tri angulation and latitude, to be about twenty 
and one half miles. 

On the following day I proceeded with my party, accompanied by 
yourself and Mr. Ives," to the foot of the lake, arriving at Mr. Lawson's 
camp on the evening of the fourth of June, having camped on the third 
near Captain Pray^s sawmill, where I separated my pack train, sending 
a portion with two men to Kobinson's, in Long Yalley, via Carson, the 
rest accompanying me. 

On June fifth, measured line from ofisett to the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth meridian — one mile, forty-two chains, and sixteen links. I 
had the misfortune to-day to lose one of the best pack mules, which fell 
over a precipice, breaking its back. In my opinion, neither of my 
packers were to blame ih the matter. 

We moved camp three miles further west, locating it near a beautiful 
bay, named by yourself Agate Bay. The following day was spent in 
meandering the shores, in order to obtain information necessary for the 
maps ', observations were likewise made with the sextant by yourself, to 
ascertain the latitude, which was found to correspond with the distance 
obtained by triangulation. 

June sixth, the line was fairly commenced from Lake Bigler north. 
After accompanying us some three miles, you returned to Sacramento, 
leaving explicit directions with me to spare no pains both as to the accu- 
racy of the work, and economy and expedition in its prosecution, so far as 
was compatible with accuracy. 

Prom the lake to the Elver Truckee, a distance of about fourteen 
miles, the surface of the country is rugged in the extreme, having here- 
tofore been considered almost impracticable for men, and quite so for 
pack animals ; we, however, experienced no further difficulty than iJ» 
being compelled to build more than a mile of trail for our mules, and 
occasionally a pack animal or two would fall over the precipice, scat- 
tering cargoes in every direction, but fortunately being rescued without 
serious damage. 

This portion of the country is covered with a heavy growth of timber, 
principally yellow pine and fir, and contains many quartz lodes or ledger 
which have been since ascertained to be rich in snlphurets of silver. 
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June fourteenth, the line was run across the Truckee, and on the 
eighteenth we crossed the Henness Pass Road, camping near BulFs 
Station. Prom thence to Long Valley, a distance of over six miles, the 
country is rolling and covered with yellow pine and mountain mahog- 
any. The line crosses Long Valley one hundred and sixty-one links 
east of the western terminus of the fourth standard parallel of the United 
States Government surveys for the Territory of Nevada, a short distance 
east of the Antelope Eanfeh House, and twenty-five chains distant east 
from John Eobinson's house. At this point, on the nineteenth of June, 
^e joined the balance of our train, which had been camped here for 
some days. Here Mr. King, Topographer, decided to quit the party, 
owing to his fear of Indians. He was accompanied by two others, who 
had likewise determined to proceed no further. While camped here*an 
accident unfortunately happened to the only barometer in the party, by 
which it was rendered perfectly useless ; it had been fastened to one of 
the tent poles, when a sudden gust of wind upset the tent, throwing the 
barometer to the ground and breaking the tube. 

prom Long Valley to Honey Lake Valley, the line passing over a 
high dividing ridge, and twenty-four chains east of a well marked peak, 
which we designated Boundary Peak, descends into Honey Lake Val- 
ley about two miles west of a camping place known as Sage Port, near 
a small stream. 

At this place, as we had received information that a petty warfare 
was continually waged between the citizens of Honey Lake and the In- 
dians, I deemed it best to send to Susanville for reinforcements, and in 
the course of two days had an addition to my party of six men, who 
furnished their own horses and equipments. 

Prom Lake Bigler to this place the line had been thoroughly chained, 
but I deemed best from thence to the Oregon line to dispense with 
chaining, taking the latitude accurately every day, and triangulating to 
prominent objects. The line crosses Honey Lake Valley east of the lake, 
about eight miles and thirty-eight chains west of High Eock Spring, 
from thence over a barren volcanic country to Eush Greek, crossing said 
creek one quarter of a mile east of Eush Creek Station. Between High 
Eock Spring and Eush Creek it crosses a small valley, hitherto undis- 
covered, and named by us Skedaddle Valley, from the following circum- 
stance, viz : On first discovering it we found a number of Pi Utes, of 
the Smoke Creek Band, who seized their weapons and rushed to the 
rocks, apparently to give us a warm reception. We immediately sig- 
nalled them, held a parley, and induced some four of them to visit our 
camp. I then thought it best, in company with one man, to visit the 
Indian encampment, leaving orders to retain the Indians in our camp 
^ntil my return. Soon after arriving at one of their bough houses, 
where we found several more Indians, we were recalled by one of our 
men, who stated that those retained in camp had escaped, not heeding 
the weapons which were aimed at them, but not fired. I then deemed 
it best to move camp that night, which was done, arriving at Mud 
Springs about twelve o'clock. Luckily, the line had been run nearly to 
Kusb Creek that day. It was afterwards found by the soldiers who 
went there to hunt the Indians, that there must have been at least fifty 
camped at that point, and that they must have departed almost simulta- 
iieously with ourselves. I have consequently named the place Skedaddle 
Valley, thinking, however, that the victory was ^on IpuiL fttfcrif ^|<l^- 
tared one gun from the enemy. giTlzea Dy \.^VJVJ\C IV- 
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At Smoke Creek Barracks, four miles from Eush Creek, through the 
kindness of Lieutenant Tillinghast, in command at that point, I obtained 
the services of four soldiers — ^Eland, Shute, Winters, and Willie — to each 
of whom, as well as to the Lieutenant, I wish to return my thanks, as 
well as those of the party, for their gentlemanly conduct and prompti- 
tude in acceding to my request. 

From Eush .Creek to Surprise Yailey, the line was over high volcanic 
mountains, crossing Painter Yailey and several grassy valleys, or rather 
ravines. Through Surprise Yailey, so named by a party who supposed 
upon seeing it two years ago that they were the discoverers, the line 
seems almost to be naturally defined, that portion on the east side of the 
lakes, three in number, through two of which the line runs, being barren 
and destitute of vegetation, whilst on the westerly side it is covered with 
a rank growth of grass and clover, is well watered, and apparently sus- 
ceptible of the highest degree of cultivation. The waters of the lakes 
above mentioned are alkaline, and it was stated by one of our party who 
had travelled on the Lassen Eoad (which road crosses the valley between 
the second and third lakes) in the year eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
that no such lakes existed at that time. I have since heard this state- 
ment confirmed ; however, the valley seems to have been but little ex- 
plored previous to our visit, and I very much doubt if any white man 
had been the full length of the same. From Surprise Yailey, the line 
runs over a high rocky divide, descending to Crane Lake, and connect- 
ing with the forty-second parallel, where the same is naturally defined 
by a large creek, or stream, in a canon with almost perpendicular sides 
of rock one hundred and fifty feet in depth. At this point, while taking 
observations for latitude, July the seventh, (our camp, with a large por- 
tion of our men, being some three miles distant,) we were suddenly sur- 
prised by the appearance of some Indians of the Modoc tribe, who did 
not discover us until the shout of " Indians " was given. Apparently 
surprised, they retreated across the ravine or cafion, and built a signal 
fire, immediately answered by others, while we finished our observations; 
and after building a stone monument, (probably not as perfect as though' 
we had been undisturbed,) retreated to camp — the Indians recrossing the 
canon, and building several more signal fires. 

Upon arriving at camp a consultation was held, and, as we were not 
in a good location for defence, it was decided to move some miles further 
on our return. While engaged in packing, defiant shouts were heard, 
and Indians seen on the surrounding hills, their heads decorated with 
war plumes, and apparently anxious for a conflict. We, however, ex- 
perienced no trouble, arriving at Smoke Creek July eleventh, where I 
dismissed the escort, and, with the balance of the party, arrived at Lake 
Bigler July twenty-fourth. I submit with this a copy of the field notes 
descriptive of the line, the general features of the country, the number 
of monuments, the location of the same, etc. I have been unable to pre- 
pare the rough maps required by you, owing to the preparations neces- 
sary for the Southern survey. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to Acting-Governor Clemens of 
Nevada Territory, for his kindness in promptly giving me a requisition 
on the military authorities at Fort Churchill for a supply of Minie 
muskets and ammunition, thereby obviating the delay and expense 
attending the procuring of the same from the State of California. 
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I wish to bear testimony to the untiring exertions of Mr. Lawson, 
upon whom much of the labor of the expedition has devolved, and to 
whom too much credit cannot be given. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHIT F. KIDDER, 
Engineer in charge of Survey. 
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FROM THE DESCRIPTIVE NOTES OF THE SURYEY. 



NORTHERN LINE. 



From the intersection of the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
with the one hundred and twentieth meridian of west longitude to its 
north shore, for a distance of sixteen miles and thirty-six chains, the 
boundary line falls within and passes nearly through the center of Lake 
Tahoe. 

This beautiful sheet of fresh water lies in a deep basin formed by a 
fork in the Sierras south of the lake and a high range of mountains on 
the north, running from the East Fork and nearly connecting with the' 
West, leaving barely room for the Truckee Biver, which is the outlet. 

This basin from summit to summit averages about twenty miles east 
and west, and forty miles north and south, and the mountain peaks of 
the ranges surrounding it have an elevation of one to four thousand feet 
above the level of the lake. 

The lake is twenty miles long from north to south, and varies in width 
from eight to ten miles from east to west, and has an elevation of about 
six thousand three hundred feet above the level of the sea. Its surface 
comprises an area of about one hundred and fifty square miles. Its 
length upon the one hundred and twentieth meridian is twenty miles 
and thirty-one chains, and its greatest width ten miles and sixty chains. 
The longest straight line lying wholly within it, measures twenty-one 
miles and sixty-seven chains in a direction bearing north 19^ east and 
south 19^ west. 

The average depth of twenty-one soundings taken on the one hundred 
and twentieth meridian, is nine hundred and thirty-four and twenty-four 
one-hundredths feet; that of twelve soundings, extending over a distance 
of twelve consecutive miles, exclusive of three on the north and six on 
the south shore, is fourteen hundred and twenty-four and six one-hun- 
dredths feet. The greatest depth reached was fifteen hundred and 
twenty-three feet. The deep soundings invariably show the bottom to be 
composed of a fine impalpable mud, except one made some three miles 
from the north shore, where the lead was bruised upon a rocky bottom 
at a depth of twelve hundred and forty-two feet. The shoal soundings 
gave a bottom of sand, or sajud, gravel, and boulders. Its waters are 
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tjure and transparent, and abound in the finest quality of lake trout. Its 
outlet is the Truckee Elver, which at the point where it debouches from 
the lake has a capacity equal to a current four feet deep by sixty in 
^idth, moving at the rate of three miles jjer hour. It is fed by nume- 
rous streams from the surrounding mountains, many of whose highest 
peaks are covered with perpetual snow. Its shores for the greater part 
are bold and rocky, alternating with sand and shingle beaches in the 
tnore sheltered places. 

Evidences are not wanting to prove that this lake once occupied a 
much greater portion of the valley in which it is situated than at present. 
Beaches of water- worn pebbles are found, ranging from the present water- 
line to a height of from forty to sixty feet above it. 

The loose character of the rock fo;*ming the barrier at its outlet, 
through which the river has apparently deepened its channel, warrants 
such a conclusion. The country about the lake, both in the valley and 
upon the mountains, is covered with a moderately heavy growth of tim- 
ber of excellent quality for the manufacture of lumber, for which pur- 
pose several mills have already been erected. A more particular de- 
scription of this timber will be given in another part of the report. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of this lake is the fact 
that its surface is never frozen, which, at its great altitude, surrounded 
by lofty mountains covered with snow, must be attributed to its great 
depth. The purity of its waters, the salubrity of the climate, and the 
boldness of the surrounding scenery, situated as it is upon the principal 
thoroughfare between California and the rich mineral region of J^evada, 
render it a favorite place of Summer resort to the people of both sections. 

From the north shore of Lake Tahoo to the head of Long Yalley, a 
distance of twenty-seven miles and fifty-six chains, at a point where the 
boundary line intersects the Fourth Standard Parallel of the United 
States Land Surveys, our line lay across the heavy range of the eastern 
summit of the Sierras, which here deflects from its more general north 
and south course east of the lake, and trends in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, uniting with the western summit to the north and west of Dog 
Valley, in California. 

This spur or summit is rough and broken, and is intersected by nu- 
merous deep and rocky caiions and ravines. 

There is a heavy growth of timber upon these mountains, consisting 
of yellow and sugar pine, fir, cedar, juniper, hemlock, and mountain ma- 
hogany. 

from the lake to Juniper Creek, a distance of fifteen miles, the forma- 
tion is trachytic, and the ridges have an easterly and westerly trend, the 
highest of which has an elevation of about seven hundred feet above the 
lake, as ascertained by barometrical observations of the survey. 

From Juniper Creek to Damnation Canon the rock is talcose slate, 
with numerous quartz veins of great width and reputed richness in the 
precious metals. While the veins have a bearing in the main approxi- 
Baating to the meridian, the trend of the State is from north-east to 
south-west. 

From the caflon above noted, which is on the twenty-sixth mile of 
the boundary from the angle in Lake Tahoe, and through which a con- 
siderable stream of water flows' in a northwesterly direction to the 
Truckee, a few miles below, the trachyte again occurs and continues to 
thirty-eight chains on the thirty-first mile, where a large quartz vein is 
niet with, and which probably occurs at or near the junction of the 
trachyte with granite, as the latter rock is soon after observed along the 
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canon of the Truckee, forming a portion of its walls and underlying? the 
bed of the river. 

The Truckee, from the point where it debouches from the lake to 
O'Neirs Station, on the Henness Pass Eoad, flows through a deep, bold 
rocky canon, the lower portion of which, as has been stated, is composed 
of granite, while the higher peaks and mountains adjoining are tran 
trachyte, etc. • ^* 

There is a considerable valley on the Truckee, beginning at a point 
some eight or ten miles from the lake, and extending to within three op 
four miles of the boundary. It is in its course through this valley that 
the Truckee receives the outlets of Donner and Truckee Lakes, as also 
several smaller streams. This valley, which is of considerable extent 
has received the name of Squaw Valley, and is attracting the attention 
of the public on account of the numerous quartz veins which have 
recently been found there, and which are believed to be rich in gold and 
silver, but principally the latter. Several town sites have been located^ 
and surveyed in the vicinity of the new mines, and all the most valuable 
timber and ranch lands claimed. Of the real value of this as a mineral 
region, but little can be definitely determined in the present undeveloped 
state of the district. These mines are upon the slate formation de- 
scribed on the boundary line from Juniper Creek to Damnation Canon. 
The surrounding country is heavily timbered, and the streams afford 
abundant power for mechanical purposes. Good meadow lands are 
abundant in the smaller valleys. 

From the lower end of this valley to O^NeiPs, the cafion of the Truckee 
is narrow and rugged, with but little or no bottoms. But at this latter 
point the river makes a sudden deflection to the eastward into the sage 
plains of the Great Basin, which course it holds for a distance of nearly 
thirty miles, when it again turns to the northward, and after passing 
through another deep canon, is finally poured into Pyramid Lake, from 
which there is no outlet. 

Some twelve miles below CNeil's, are the Big Meadows, lying partly 
upon the Truckee and partly upon Steamboat Creek, the outlet of Washoe 
Lake, which finds its way into the river at this point. 

From the Big Meadows, for some eight miles, the river runs through a 
rocky canon, but of sufiicient margin to admit the passage of a wagon or 
railroad secure from the influence of the river at any stage of its waters. 
It is through this canon, in fact, and along this river, from the lower 
crossing to Squaw Valley, and from thence via Donner Lake through the 
Donner Pass to the Valley of the Sacramento, that the route of the 
Pacific Eailroad is proposed to be located. 

From the crossing of the Truckee, by the line to BalFs Station, the 
trachytic formation described south of the stream is found occurring 
again, but at the latter point gives place to a brecciated conglomerate, 
which continues to Dog Creek, the outlet of the waters of Dog Valley, 
on the fortieth mile. 

At Bairs Station, which is situated on the Henness Pass Eoad from 
California to Nevada Territory, the mountains are comparatively low, 
and covered with a heavy growth of timber. 

From Dog Valley Creek to the head of Long Valley, the formation is 
trap, changing to more recent volcanic lavas at the latter point. 

From the forty-fourth to the forty-eighth mile, near the Antelope 
Eanch Station, on the Honey Lake and Washoe Eoad, the country i» 
level, comprising a small basin-like valley, in the eastern portion oi 
which a small alkali lake is situated. A large portion of this valley ift 
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Died by meadow lands, and its formation undeterminable from the 
^^^ount and character of the superficial accumulations. 
*^rom Antelope Eanch the line passes along the base of a range of 



granite 



mountains, which, beginning at a point about one mile north of 



fhe small alkali lake just described, at the head of Long Valley, con- 

♦•nues east of and parallel with the boundary, to the end of the fiffcy- 

vhth mile. The western slope of this range is much broken by ravines 

hich furrow its side. It is destitute of water, and only here and there 
Jq you find a stunted juniper bush, or a straggling nut pine. 

From the fifty-eighth to the sixty-first mile we intersected Long Val- 
lev leaving it again at the latter named distance, and continued across 
low hills and dry ravines for four miles, to the mouth of Dry Valley, on 
the sixty-fifth mile. 

This valley is about three miles wide, and some fifteen miles long from 
east to west, abounding in wild rye in the bottom, and bunch grass upon 
the sides of the surrounding hills. It is destitute of water, except upon 
the slopes of the hills on the south, where a few springs of good water 
are found. It opens into Long Valley, which from this point bears to 
the north-west into the Valley of Honey Lake, twelve or fifteen miles 

helow. , . 1 , n 

Long Valley is about sixty miles in length, varying m width from one 
to five miles. This valley lies between ''the Sierras on the west, and the 
granite range already described upon the east, commencing in the moun- 
tains, near O'NeiFs. In fact the water shed between this and the Val- 
ley of the Truckee, is not more than two miles from the above named 
station. 

During the wet season there is a small stream running its entire 
length, but at other times water is found only in deep holes, and is 
strongly alkaline. In its lower portion are numerous hot springs, the 
most celebrated of which are on the ranch of John Eobinson, some 
twenty-five chains west of the line, near the end of the sixty-third mile. 
This valley contains a fair amount of agricultural lands, with fine mead- 
ows of native grass and clover. Snow seldom remains in the valley for 
any considerable length of time. The whole valley is settled and im- 
proved, and considerable stock is raised and kept in it. 

The Honey Lake Eoad from Washoe passes nearly through its entire 
length, and about midway is the Beckwith Pass of the Sierras, opening 
from it into Sierra Valley, California, and through which runs the Beck- 
with Pass Eoad. 

The valley in the lower portions is destitute of timber, but the Sierras 
on the west furnish an abundant supply of this important article, with 
sufficient water-power for its manufacture. The mountains upon the east 
have already been described as being destitute of both timber and 
water. This is true of their western slope, but upon their eastern slope 
there is some yellow pine, numerous springs, and several small streams, 
fts also much excellent grass and a few native meadows. To the east- 
'^ard, and between Long Valley and Pyramid Lake, are a succession of 
similar ranges with intervening valleys, the most inconsiderable of 
which is Winnemucca Valley, named from the celebrated Chief of the 
^ trte Indians. 

As we have now fairly entered upon the desert plains of the Great 
"^erican Basin, it may be well, at this point, to notice the leading char- 
*e^ristics of this singular country. ^ 

A^he end of the forty-third mile marks the limits of the tall pines an4^ 
8 - - CJ 
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heavy forests of the Sierras, with their numerous springs and stream]. .• 
the purest water. On the one hand and on the other are the dry3 
plains of the Great Basin, with their vast extent of alkali deserts thl 
rough and timberless volcanic hills and lava covered plateaus, their^ 
naerous mineral and hot springs, destitute for the most part of anythS 
that tends to impress the mind with that idea of pleasure and satlsfl 
tion which is imparted to it in a country covered with a verdant &1 
luxuriant vegetation; and while it is confessed that its hills and mo^ 
tains are filled with the precious metals in the most lavish abundai^ 
the whole country appears as if the Creator had cursed the works of Q 
own hand, until every feature bears the marks of harshness, sterility J 
desolation. -^'^^J 

It is a fact worthy of mention in a description of this region, that m 
pmon, (nut pine), Finns Edulus of botanists, which is first met with amoZ 
the low hills on the eastern slope of the Eocky Mountains, is nowhejf 
found west of the Sierras, or even on their eastern slope, on the granitfc 
formation of these mountains proper, although it is sometimes met yn^ 
upon spurs, from the more recent formation of the Great Basin, in dm 
proximity to them. 

This tree was not met with on the survey north of Honey Lake Yallev 
although the juniper {J, Ocddentalu) was found as far north as the OiJ 
gon boundary, and Lieutenant Williamson mentions it as occurring udm 
the Klamath Eiver, still farther north. ^ 

From the end of the sixty-sixth mile to the seventy-fourth, wenin 
over a high isolated mountain, between Long and Dry Yalleys and Honey 
Lake V alley. This mountain has a granitic base, but the higher portions 
and summits are covered with basaltic peaks, which in some places 
approach to the columnar structure. 

The most notable of these peaks is one described in the field notes of 
the survey by the name of Boundary Peak, from its close proximitytii 
the line, and which readily serves to mark its positicm for a ffreat dia- 
tance. . ^ ^ 

The base of this mountain is dry, with a moderate growth of juniper, 
but above the granite there are several springs, and one or two small 
streams flowing down its northern slope, and while the juniper disappean 
in the vicinity of the basalt, its place is supplied by a most luxuriant 
growth of bunch grass which covers the summit. 

From the seventy-fourth to the eighty-ninth mile we passed across the 
eastern portion of Honey Lake Valley, and, at the nearest point, about 
five miles from the lake. 

This portion of the valley is a level alkaline plain or bottom, but a few 
feet above the lake at ordinary stages, and during the season of Wgb 
water, is not unfrequently submerged, and it is even claimed that tw 
waters of this lake are sometimes connected with those of Gwin arf 
Pyramid Lakes, through the low pass upon the east of the former, wHe* 
IS not improbable, as this pass is but a portion of the same plain whie^. 
we have been describing. ' 

The entire length of Honey Lake Talley, In the level portion of it,« 
about sixty miles from east to west, and its width from north to soutf 
from fifteen to twenty miles. ^ 

The greater portion of this valley from the head of the lake eastwarf" 
IS dry and barren, and destitute of vegetation for the most part, exce|*, 
sage brush and greasewood. :N'umerous hot springs abound Iq some pftil 
of this valley, especially upon the north side, and near the east end of M 
lake. • 
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^ear the Sierras on the west and south-west of the lake, as also on the 
dnsan Biver, which empties into the lake on the north, are excellent ag- 
^Itttral lands, nearly all of which are under a high state of cultivation, 
Tr^ely remunerating their owners for the labor bestowed upon them. 
The mountains abound in heavy forests of excellent timber, and the 
treams from them afibrd sufiicient power to operate mills, several hav- 
? - already been constructed, which are now manufacturing lumber and 
sending it to Humboldt and other portions of the country. Fine crops 
of wheat, corn, oats, and barley are produced, and vegetables of all kinds 
grow luxuriantly. 

Tiiere are strong evidences that this valley, as also those of Pyramid 
and the Mud Lakes, if not others adjoining, have at some remote period 
formed an inland sea. Such evidences are found in the existence of coral 
reefs in these basins at an altitude much above the present level of the 

lakes. 

At High Eock Spring occurs one of those singular formations, consist- 
ing of a reef some five hundred feet in length and thirty to forty feet in 
height. Other reefs of less extent occur in other parts of Honey Lake 
Valley. Among these, two varieties were noted : astrea ananis and sy- 
rmga/pm-a romulosa. These formations will be noted again in the descrip- 
tion of Mono Lake and Yalley, where they occur more abundantly, both 
in the lake, and on the shore at a great elevation above the water. 

Honey Lake, so called from an excretion produced from a small insect, 
and popularly known as the " honey-dew,'^ is about twelve miles long by 
six to eight in width. Its waters are shallow and strongly alkaline. 
Upon one or two occasions its bed became nearly dry, A full and com- 
plete map of this valley will be furnished from such data as will give a 
correct idea of everything of importance connected with it. 

From the eighty-ninth to the one hundred and forty-seventh mile, the 
coantry consists of plateaus, and is almost entirely of volcanic origin ; 
it is quite destitute of timber, juniper ow/y being found in small quantities, 
sometimes only a single individual or two being met with for ten or 
twelve miles; again, considerable quantities are found in more favorable 
localities, the most considerable of which is on the southern slope of the 
hills to the northward of Painter Yalley, and a second body of some ex- 
tent north of Big Oafion, o^ the one hundred and forty-second mile. 

This plateau consists of volcanic lavas and scoria ; sometimes occur- 
ring in horizental layers of great thickness, sometimes broken up in 
rough and irregular masses of great height ; again, the surface is strewn 
^th boulders of scoria, and deep, yielding beds of ashes. 

Numerous abrupt canons traverse this plateau in every direction. 
The first considerable one is that of Smoke Creek, through which the 
Humboldt and Honey Lake Wagon Eoad passes, affording the most feasi- 
«>le and direct route between the two sections. This cafion opens to the 
^t into the valley of the Mud Lakes. The road continues up it for 
^% about six miles, when it leaves the main canon to the right, and 
J^owsthe canon of Eush Creek, a branch of Smoke Creek, and from 
*f^ head of this, passing a low divide, follows down other cafions to 
H^ey Lake Valley. 

f J ® ^^^ several stations along this road, one near the line, which is 
'^oted in the field notes of the survey. 

Boil- ^^?^^<^ is that of Painter Yalley and Creek, and which in some 
pitions is from five to eight miles in width, forming a considerable val- 
dio+^^ t^e name above given, and across which the line passes for some 
''nee; in some portions of this valley there is considerable grass, and 
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a small stream of water. This valley opens through a narrow portioii 
the cafion into the same valley as that of Smoke Creek. J 

The third is a very deep cafion, on the one hundred and forty-setj^ 
mile. This canon is about one mile in width, and opens from the vm 
of the Mud Lakes westward into the Madelaine Plains, which lie to # 
west of the plateau, and between it and tbe Sierras. - .^ 

These plains are of considerable extent, but as they were not viBitai 
by our party, a full description cannot be given here ; they are believS 
however, to consist of a dry and arid waste, covered with sage bnS 
and wild rye, with no considerable interest attaclMng to them. 

Throughout the plateau of which we have been speaking, water j' 
found in considerable quantities, more than would at first be suppoaeij. 
judging from the general character of the country, and its occurreij 
here must be attributed mainly to the semi-stratificacion of the beds «[ 
lava which we have already described, and along the line of which mi^ 
of the springs are found to originate. 

To the east of this plateau, distant from four to eight miles, lies % 
great Valley of the Mud Lakes, which is too well known to need a de. 
scription here. In a small cafion to the north of Beep Canon a sani 
stone rock was observed, probably of the Devonian series, but even hm 
the surface was covered with a cap of volcanic rock, and it is not imppol. 
able that this formation extends over a large portion of the plateau, and 
which is merely covered with this capping of volcanic rock. In the 
vicinity of vents, however, this and other formations have been mncli 
broken up and displaced by the igneous force. 

Prom the one hundred and forty-seventh to the one hundred aad 
eightieth mile, the line passes through the eastern portion of a large aod 
fertile valley, named by parties who have visited it before, Surprise M 
ley, Nightingill Valley, etc. The former name has been adopted by the 
survey as an appropriate one, and which has become more familiar to tiie 
public than any other. 

This valley is about fifty miles long, north and south, its width vaif- 
ing from ten to twelve miles from the base of the mountains, and twenty 
to twenty-five from their summits. 

Three considerable lakes occupy a portion of this valley, designated 
as First, Second and Third Lake, counting from the southern part of tke 
valley. The Pirst and Second are connected by a narrow channel, some 
two miles in length. The Third is separated from the Second by a W 
sandy ridge, not more than three miles in width. 

These lakes are fed by numerous streams from the mountains on flie 
west of the valley, but as they have no outlet, the water is strongly i^ 
pregnated with mineral substances, mostly alkaline. Their aggreg»t« 
length cannot be far from forty miles. The valley upon the east side^ 
the lakes is barren and alkaline, and the mountains for the most p*'* 
destitute of water and timber, there being only a jfew hot springs, and* 
few scattering junipers. 

But strangely in contrast with this sterility are the rich and fertile 
meadows of the western portion. On the east, you ride along a narti)^ 
bottom between the mountains and the lakes, into the soft sand ^ 
ashes of which your animal sinks at every step, not unfrequently faU^i 
at length, as he, too, suddenly strives to gain a surer footing by turi^ 
aside upon more inviting and often more treacherous ground. TheriJ 
no grass, and only a stunted growth of the desert-loving sage brush «*^ 
greasewood, from which even the rabbit and sage hen have fled. '^■ 

If water is met with at all, it is hot and alkaline, and only at two 
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points is there sufficient grass for a train of animals. But on the 
^^\ for more than sixty milesl^y the windings of the valley, your route 
^through extensive meadows of the finest grass and clover, growing 
^^.,. ^ luxuriance and profusion that appears almost tropical in its char- 
^ter You force your animal with difficulty into the tangled mass of 
bver ^rass, and peavine before you, and perhaps a few yards further 

vou are completely enveloped in the dense mass around, which often 
^\ches above your head, even when mounted on horseback, and through 
which you find it difficult to direct your course without the aid of a com- 
nass— fof these meadows often stretch away in unbroken line for many 
miles around you. Streams of the purest water come dancing down 
over beds of gravel from the mountains above, where their fountains 
leap forth from the regions of eternal snow. 

Herds of antelope and deer are seen grazing in the rich pastures 
which these meadows afford, and flocks of sage hens are constantly 
whirring up before you. The streams abound in fish, and furnish an 
abundant supply of water for agricultural and mechanical purposes. 

The mountains are covered with a heavy forest of pine and fir, and 
all along their slopes to their very summits they are covered with grass. 

The amount of arable land in this valley cannot fall much short of 
one hundred thousand acres. Grood roads can readily be opened into it 
through several prominent passes, from all portions of the surrounding 
country — ^in fact, the old Lassen Immigrant Eoad passes through a por- 
tion of it. The timber on some portions of the mountains must be con- 
siderably nearer to the Humboldt mines than any other now known. 
In the southwestern part of this valley, at the base of a low volcanic 
mountain, and near the shore of the first lake, within the distance of 
Bome two miles, are not less than a hundred hot springs, while above, 
and but a short distance from them, is a small lake of pure, cold water. 

The geological formation of this valley and adjoining mountains dif- 
fers from any heretofore met with on the boundary. The mountains 
upon the south, as previously stated, are of volcanic origin; but those 
upon the west, and a portion of the eastern range, are stratified, show- 
ing the Devonian and Carboniferous series. 

These formations have but little dip, and if they were not intersected 
by numerous fractures which have been much denuded by the elements, 
they would present the appearance of a high table mountain, such being 
their real structure, modified, as we have seen, by fractures and denuda- 
tion. , 

The inclination of the strata is from the valley on either side, thus 
making this basin to rest upon an anticlinal axis. The summits of these 
mountains, as also their slopes, in many places, are strewn with volcanic 
scoria and ashes. 

From the character of the formation above given, they could hardly 
he considered, even in the absence of other evidences, as belonging to the 
Sierra Nevada range, although much doubt seems to exist in the mind of 
the public as to their true position. 

^ am inclined to regard them as a separate and distinct range, and 
^ould suggest that they be given an appropriate and distinguishing 
Jiftuie. 

, From the one hundred and eightieth mile to the Oregon boundary, a 
<u8tance of twenty-seven miles, the country is quite uniform in its physi- 
cal features, and the character of its formation; the surface is rough and 
'^'^ken, with scattering juniper, and in that portion around Crane Lake, 
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which occurs on the two hundred and third mile, there is eo: 
grass, both in the small valleys and upon the surrounding hills 

!Near the one hundred and eightieth mile is a considerable stream 
flowing from the higher portions of the mountains east of Surprise vJ 
ley, but which loses itself in the foot bills nearer the Lake. 

A considerable stream finds its way into Crane Lake from the w 
This lake, which is some two or three miles long and one or two m^ 
wide, has an outlet to the north-east, flowing into another stream n^ 
the Oregon State line. On the west side of the lake, at the mouth rf 
the stream mentioned above, is a fine meadow, of limited extent. 

At the termination of the line on the Oregon boundary, a considerable 
river, from the mountains on the west, flows through a deep rocky caHoj 
to the eastward of the line for about two miles, and then bears to H^ 
northward as far as we could trace its course with the eye ; still farth^ 
to the northward high table mountains are visible, probably a coutintii 
tion of those on the west of Surprise Yalley. 

Looking to the north-east, a lone butte lirts its head far above thesur. 
rounding country; eastward, the country is rough and mountainom 
Between Surprise Valley and Crane Lake the hills are smooth an3 
rounded, and their surfaces covered with water- worn gravel. This poy. 
tion has but little timber, but abounds in fine bunch grass. 

This whole section, between the main ranges on either side, is of vol 
canic origin. 

The entire region of country appears to be well adapted to stocky 
ing, and would seem to invite an early and profitable settlement. 

From Honey Lake to the Oregon line, there are but few indicatiomot 
metallic deposits. 

A few veins of jasper occur south of Deep Canon, but gave no indiei^ 
tions of metal Obsidian is an abundant product of the country frtfi 
Honey Lake to the Oregon line, and in one instance, a beautiful agate 
was found on the shore of Second Lake, in Surprise Yalley. Oorneliatis 
occur in great quantities near the line, on the north shore of Lake Taho^'j 
the specimens, however, were generally small. 

1^0 other minerals worthy of note were observed on the northern trip: 



FROM THE DESCRIPTIVE NOTES OF THE SURVEY. 

SOUTHEKN LINE. 




From the intersection of the thirty-ninth parallel of north latitude 
with the one hundred and twentieth meridian of west longitude, the 
southern portion of the boundary line makes an angle with the meridian 
of 48'' 56' 45", constantly varying in its bearing as it approaches the 
Colorado Eiver. in latitude 35° north and longitude 114^ 36' west, as 
determined by certain geodetic principles. Pour miles and thirty-two 
chains of the line fall within the lake. 

From the shore, which at this point is the most southeasterly portion 
of the lake, and which is here marked by a low, sandy beach for about 
one mile, the country is low and level, being but a few feet above the 
water; the soil consists of sand and gravel, and is terraced by what 
appears to have been former beaches of the lake. 

This portion of Lake Valley is covered with a moderately heavy growth 
of timber, mostly yellow pine, while frequent intervals of low, wet 
marshes occur, surrounded by belts of Cembra pine {Pinus CemhroideB), 
The Kingsbury & McDonald Wagon Eoad — (road from Placerville to 
CarBon) — passes through this valley, crossing the line near Lapham's 
Station. From this station another road follows along the lake shore to 
the Lake House, uniting with the main road again at' Hawthorne's, three 
ittiles from Yank's Station. About one and a half miles from the line, on 
tlie road to Carson Valley, a new road diverges from the old at Friday's 
Station, and passing along the shore of the lake for ten or twelve miles, 
crosses the summit of the mountains on the Johnson Pass, and descends 
trough King's Canon to Carson City. 

At the distance of about one mile from the lake, following the course 
^J the line, the surface is broken by low benches and knobs of granite 
*<>r about one mile further on, where the steep ascent of the eastern sum- 
Jl^t of \^\^Q Sierra Nevadas commences. At six miles and a half the 
^ghest point of these mountains is* reached, whence they descend ab- 
*^Ptly to the eastward; while the summit or divide is not passed until 

J^^^ reaches the eleventh mile. 

rhe following data may serve to give an idea of the abrupt descent of 

^^ mountains on their eastern slope : i^ 
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Job's Peak, a high mountain situated directly in the eastern summit * 
upwards of five thousand feet above Carson Valley at its base, and il 
the entire descent is made in little Jess than two and a half miles ij 
direct line, being more than two thousand feet per mile. The foot of ^ 
mountains is reached on the fifteenth mile, and from this point a sag! 
brush plain descends gradually to the west branch of Carson Eivep ? 
the nineteenth mile. ' 

The line crosses the Immigrant Eoad to California (Big Tree Houte) 
near the house of Captain Smith, passing through his ranch, as also that 
of a Mr. Gibbs. 

The Sierra Nevadas, as their name implies, are marked upon their out 
line by rough or serrated peaks, the higher ones being covered yf\^ 
snow throughout the greater portion of, and in many instances, the en. 
tire year. Owing to the friable character of the rock of which theyar^ 
here composed, they present but few bold escarpments and high, spire, 
like peaks that form such distinguishing features in other portions of 
these mountains. Their summits and slopes, as upon the north of Lake 
Tahoe, are covered with timber, with but little undergrowth, except in 
the more open places, where a dense, low growth of manzanita, moun. 
tain mahogany, and dwarf oak is found. Among the timber of these 
mountains, by far the greater and most valuable portion consists of pines, 
several species of which are found. The most considerable of these is 
the common "yellow'' or pitch pine, {Pinas Brachypteva^ also called 
P. Fonderom^) which is met with in great abundance near the base and 
on the lower slopes of the mountains, as also in the valley about Me 
Tahoe, and in the lower passes and benches near their summits. 

What is probably another species of this pine occurs here, which has 
been described by Doctor Bigelow *' as a large tree with a lighter eoloijed 
bark than the P. BrachypteraJ^ Lumbermen make a distinction between 
the trees, and they are probably distinct species; the difference in the 
external appearance of the two species is more marked in the older trees 
than in the young pines. The sugar pine (P. Lambertina) is found in sniaB 
numbers in these mountains, usually at considerable heights above their 
base, as is also the fir, two species of which are found here — {Bm 
Grandiis and P. JVobiks), and the white cedar, (L, Decurreus,) Upon 
the summits a dwarfed growth of pine occurs, {Pinus Cemhroides,) whicli 
was noticed as occurring on the margin of the marshes in Lake Yalley, 
but which here has a gnarled and stunted growth. Upon their northern 
sides and near their summits, almost in the region of perpetual snow, 
you find the Douglas spruce (Abies Dcmglasie.) Along the streams ^ 
in the vicinity of springs, aspen, {Populus Tremuloides^) alder, (i^ 
Oregona,) and willow, occur, with an occasional native meadow; andye*f 
upon the whole, these mountains present a desolate and uninviting ap- 
pearance, much of their surface, even among the timber, being covem 
with a course, arid sand, thus preventing the growth of the more deli<»^ 
members of the vegetable kingdom, which, in favorable situations, gi'* 
such rich and endless variety of flowers and velvet lawns. 

These mountains are of igneous origin, consisting entirely, in t^iJ 
portion of them, of a coarse, friable, feldspathic granite, which nnd^ 
goes a rapid disintegration by the elemental action even of such a ^> 
mate as they possess. Owing to the general absence of rain, and ^ 
gradual melting of the snows, only a comparatively small portion otff, 
disintegrated matter is. borne down to the valleys, the greater porfc^ 
remaining upon the surface. Sometimes, upon the steeper slopes,^, 
sand moves slowly down by the force of gravity, like an Alpine gl 
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ntil its progress is arrested by a less j^reeipitous descent or some inter- 
^ j^^r object. The granite peculiar to these mountains is met with in 
bw hills and detached knobs in a few places in Carson Valley, and also 
upon one or two occasions east of Carson Eiver, but it soon gives place 
to a difierent formation. 

At the base of the Sierras on the east — here, as at the head of Long 
Valley, 0^ ^^^® northern trip — we leave the region of timber and enter 
the Ci-reat Basin, with its volcanic hills, alkali deserts, and sage brush 
plains- The West Branch of the Carson, which is crossed on the nine- 
teenth mile, rises in the Sierras about twenty miles south of the line, 
and after uniting with the East Branch some six or eight miles below, 
flows throui^h the entire length of Carson Yalley. The West Branch is 
about fifty feet wide, and from one to two feet deep. Carson Yalley is 
about thirtj^ miles in length, exclusive of that portion above the line. 
The arable portion is about eight miles wide. It is settled, and many 
fine ranches may be seen throughout its entire extent. The Aurora and 
Carson Eoad passes through it. Genoa and Mottsville- are situated in 
this valley — one about three miles below, and the other about the same 
distance above the entrance of the Kingsbury Grade into it. 

From the West to the East Carson the distance is four miles and 
twenty-four chains. This branch is somewhat larger than the western, 
and like it, rises in the Sierras, but from its source to within a few miles 
of its junction with the West Branch, it flows through a deep rocky canon. 
From the East Carson to the West Walker the physical features of the 
country are similar to those between the forks of the Carson — in both 
cases consisting of low rough mountains and ridges, void of any features 
of promhient interest. The timber is pinon or nut pine, (P. Udulus,) de- 
scribed upon the northern trip, and which here grows more abundantly, 
and juniper, (J, Pachi/plaea,) a variety differing somewhat from Juniperus 
Occidentalism growing to a less height, more generally scrubby, with nu- 
merous trunks from the same root, or, what is more frequently the case, 
branching heavily near the ground. The nuts of the piiion are abundant 
in this section of country, as also throughout the entire portion of 
country from Carson Yalley to the White Mountains, and are eagerly 
sought after by Indians, who not unfrequently come from great dis- 
tances to gather them for their winter food. 

From the West to the East Carson, the formation is probably talcose 
slate, interspersed with numerous veins of quartz, of such vast extent 
that they appear to be by far the greater portion of the formation. The 
veins have a general bearing with the meridian. Between the East Car- 
son and West Walker they are less numerous, and finally disappear upon 
approaching the latter stream. Following up the Carson, however, they 
extend into the Mogul and Silver Mountain Districts, and are here said 
to be rich in the precious metals. Serpentine was met with near the 
Vest Carson, while trachyte, augite, trap, chickstone, volcanic lavas, 
and finally, as the descent was made into the Yalley of the West Walker, 
coal shales were found. - 

From the base of the mountains to the West Walker, a distance of 
four miles, the bottom is nearly level, and in that portion nearest the 
fountains are considerable meadows, in what is known as Alkali Yalley. 
J-here is a small lake in the northern portion, from which the valley de- 
rives its name. # 

In the vicinity of the line are numerous spring^yixsgpe of them the 
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water is pure and cold, while in others it is warm and slightly alkaline 
and generally throughout the Great Basin, among the vast number of itg 
thermal springs, but few are found that are not mineral — ^most frequently 
alkaline in character. 

The Yalley of the West Walker — ^that is, this portion of it, (for itjg 
divided into numerous sections by ridges that traverse it, and through 
which the river finds its way in narrow, rocky cafions,) — is about thirty 
miles long, from north to south, and from eight to ten miles in width 
from east to west. Above this, and I}' ing at the foot of the Sierras, is 
another considerable valley, with a rich soil, and numerous streams from 
the mountains, which latter are covered with heavy forests of pine, fir 
etc. Below, commencing at Wellington's Station, on the Esmeralda 
Eoad, and including that of Desert Creek, is another large and fertile 
valley, but destitute of timber, except the pifion and juniper of the sur- 
rounding hills, which is valuable for fuel only. Still farther down this 
branch, and near its confluence with the East Walker, occurs another 
valley, similar in character to the one just described. West of the val- 
ley, upon the line and among the mountains, is a small valley, some 
seven miles in length and two in width. It is settled, and produces con- 
siderable hay. It is known as Slingert's Yalley, from one of its pioneer 
settlers of that name. 

From the West to the East Walker, exclusive of four miles from the 
former stream, a distance of twenty -four and one quarter miles, the 
country again becomes rough and mountainous, rising somewhat gradu. 
ally for nine or ten miles over a succession of ridges, and then more' 
abruptly, to a high spur from the Sierras. Three of the highest peaks 
in the spur are known as the Three Sisters. The southern, and highest 
of these, has an elevation of eleven thousand seven hundred and forty- 
two feet above the sea level. The line passes between the southern and 
middle of these peaks. These mountains, and also the lower hills at 
their base, are covered with a heavy growth of juniper and piilon. 
Several small streams which have their source here flow eastward into 
the Walker. The formation in the lower portions of this spur appears 
to consist principally of shales of the carboniferous series, while in the 
higher portions metamorphic and trappean rocks occur, to which super- 
sede more recent volcanic rocks and lavas as the approach is made to 
the canon of the East Walker, on the sixty-second mile, which at tbis 
point is narrow and deep, but soon spreads out into a considerable val- 
ley, including that of the Sweet Water Creek, the principal one of those 
mentioned as having their sources in the mountains of the Three Sisters. 
A few miles above, at the confluence of and upon the principal tribu- 
taries of the East Walker, are the "Big Meadows.'' This valley, inclu- 
sive of the Meadows, which occupy about one third part of it, is some 
six miles wide by eighteen in length, exclusive of the mountain slopes. 
There are but few families at present in this valley, although it is esti- 
mated to contain a population of one hundred and fifty persons. 

The mountains on the west contain several patches of excellent timber, 
and there are now in operation upon the streams in this vicinity four ^ 
saw mills, with one lath and two shingle machines, which, with their; 
present working capacity, will manufacture annually from four to ^^:f 
million feet of lumber, besides a large amount of lath and shingles. ^^ 
products of these mills, as well as considerable quantities of hewn tim- -^ 
ber, find a ready market in Aurora at remunerative prices; but even atf; 
the present rate of consumption, the supply, owing to its limited exten^? 
must become exhausted in a few years, when Aurora will be compelled t^. 
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look to other sources for its supply of lumber. Fortunately for the pros- 
t)ective interests of that place, an extensive tract of timbered land is found 
to the south of Mono Lake, easy of access, and but little more remote 
than that of the Big Meadows. There is, however, a scarcity of water 
in the latter tract, and steam power will be required to operate the ma- 
chinery necessary to its manufacture. It is estimated that about thirteen 
hundred tons of hay were cut from the Big Meadows this present sea- 
son • this hay sells in Aurora at from sixty-five to one hundred dollars 
per ton. The climate of this valley is unfavorable to the production of 
vegetables, and even cereals are sometimes injured by frosts which not 
unfrequently occur here even during the summer months. 

JSTumerous hot springs are met with at the foot of the mountains 
around this valley; some of the tufaceous formations of these springs 
are perhaps the most remarkable in the world. Mural shaped masses, 
from ten to twenty feet high are here formed from the mineral substances 
held in solution by the thermal waterti of these springs, which are precipi- 
tated almost immediately upon their contact with the atmosphere. The 
longitudinal axes of some of these walls are from one to five hundred feet 
in length, while the transverse ones are not more than ten feet ; the sum- 
mit is crowned with a semi-cylindrical roof, which gives to the whole 
more the appearance of the work of art than a mere accident of nature. 
Eunning through the longer axis of this wall is a fracture from four 
inches to a foot in width, over the walls of which the water flows pro- 
ducing this singular formation. Where the action of the water has 
ceased, along the line of the fracture, the opening has been filled by a 
deposit diflering but little from its inclosing walls, save that it is finer, 
and more compact in its texture. 

These springs are situated in a basin-shaped depression, and probably 
occupy the crater of an extinct volcano. 

From the sources of the West Carson to Owen^s Lake, and probably 
for a much greater distance south, the Sierras consist of a single range, 
broken by deep caiions, and thrown up in high, sharp, angular peaks, 
which latter feature has gained for them in many places the names of 
"Castle Peaks,^' " Castle Mountains," etc., from their many bold bastions, 
high, frowning walls, and overhanging towers, which are everywhere 
abundant, especially in that portion of them on the west of the " Mea- 
dows.'' The principal peaks have a general elevation of about ten or 
twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea, and are covered in the 
more sheltered places with a cap of perpetual snow. 

A stunted growth of cembra pine is met with, even upon the loftiest 
peaks, when not actually covered with snow, but so dwarfed and gnarled 
in its appearance, that it is difficult to distinguish the branches from the 
roots of the recumbent tree. There is but little timber on the eastern 
•e of these mountains, and this occurs in small patches near their 




The coarse, feldspatic granite which was observed near Lake Tahoe 
is here replaced by a hard, compact, porphyritic granite, which with- 
stands the war of elements and the ravages of time, and lifts up its gigan- 
tic spires and battling walls in forms of wild sublimity and awful 
grandeur. Serpentine and sienite are found near the base of the moun- 
tains. ^ To the south and on the east of the Meadows the country is of 
volcanic origin, and the hills are covered with a heavy growth of nut 
P^^ and juniper ; compact lavas and trachyte are the more common 
^nng of Yook ; an escarpment of sandstone appears near the Aurora 
•^^ftd, but no distinguishing features were observed sufiSicient to mark the 
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period of its formation ; near the southern portion of the valley are d^, 
tached hills of breccia, probably of volcanic origin. 

From the East Walker to the Valley of Mono Lake, on the eighty-fifth 
mile, the formation is the same as that described on the east of the Bjg 
Meadows, Granite, however, is met with on the sixty-seventh mile, in Caju 
tie Caiion, and to the sonth-west of the latter point is a high monntain of 
this formation. Quartz veins are numerous in this vicinity, both in the 
granite and adjoining metamorphic rocks. These veins are wide and ex. 
tensive, but give only slight indications of mineral, except iron pyrites, 
which are very abundant in them. On the seventy-second mile is Rougli 
Canon, through which flows a small stream of water of the same nanae. 
A short distance above the point where the line crosses this canon, the 
road from the Big Meadows to Aurora enters it. and following up it for 
some distance, passes over a plateau for a few miles, when it enters 
Bodie Canon and descends it in the direction of Aurora. 

Above and below the line in Bough Canon are many veins of quartz; 
some of them below are claimed to be rich. Some eight miles above and 
south of the line in Bodie Canon, on the seventy-sixth mile, are the Bodie 
Mines, which are being worked with a favorable prospect of their future 
wealth. 

Some two or three miles below the line in the same caiion begin the 
quartz mills of the Esmeralda Mines, extending through a portion of 
tliis and Esmeralda Eavine to the town of Aurora. 

Many of these mills are small and imperfect in their construction, hav- 
ing been built, it would appear, more with a view to test the quality of 
the rock than to work the ore from the mines; their richness having 
been satisfactorily determined, however, the erection of larger and bet- 
ter mills was commenced. Some of this latter class are now in opera- 
tion, working to the entire satisfaction of both the owners and the 
miners, producing large yields from the^better class of rock. There are 
in and about Aurora fourteen mills, all operated by steam ; they contain 
in the aggregate one hundred and fifty stamps, with a crushing power of 
about two hundred tons per day. 

Of the mines in this place much remains to be developed, but few 
claims having as yet been worked in such a manner or to an extent suffi- 
cient to prove their real value. 

Of the wealth of this district, however, there are sufficient reasons for 
forming a favorable opinion ; many of the lodes are undoubtedly rich in 
both silver and gold. 

Much confusion and difficulty exists in regard to the identity and 
direction of the lodes, and, unhappily, much litigation is the result of 
these doubts. 

The lodes are irregular and confined, and consequently must, in the 
present undeveloped state of mining operations, give rise to much con- 
fusion and needless expenditure. 

A thorough system of mining, under the general superintendence of » 
skilful Engineer, combining both theory and practice, would aid much 
in the development of these mines. 

Prom Bodie Creek to the Aurora JRoad, on the eightieth mile, the li»J 
passes across Mount Braly, leaving the Town of Aurora some three and 
one third miles in the Territory of ISTevada. 

From Castle Cafion to this point the country is rough and barren, bttj 
from this road to the end of the eighty-fourth mile the hills are coyerejl. 
with a heavy growth of nut pine and juniper. The entire formation ^^ 
volcanic; trachyte, lava, and metamorphic rock abound. 



Prom the eighty-fourth to the eighty-ninth mile the line passes across 
a portion of Mono Yalley, which, from the base of the Sierras on the 
^est to this point is about twenty-four miles in length, and varies 
in width from eight to fifteen miles. The greater portion of the valley 
unoccupied by the lake is a dry sandy plain covered with a thick growth 
of sage brush, with scattering junipers in the north-eastern portion. 

Mono Lake lies at the foot of the Sierras on the east, and occupies the 
western portion of the valley. It is fourteen miles long from east to 
west, and its greatest width is nine and one half miles. There are two 
islands in this lake, apparently of recent volcanic origin, as will here- 
after be shown. 

The waters of this lake are alkaline, and teem with myriads of insects 
^f a novel kind, while swarms of a peculiar kind of fly throng the shore 
or repose upon the rocks beneath the water — for such are their habits 
that they sink beneath and emerge from the water as safety or appetite 
directs their movements. 

It has been stated that the waters of this lake are alkaline, but such 
is the character of most of the lakes throughout the Great Basin. In 
the case before us, we have, as it were, a concentration of all the alka- 
line elements combined. JSTot even the Dead Sea of Palestine can sur- 
pass its waters in bitterness. A few streams of fresh water from the 
mountains feed it, but it has no outlet. The shore is low and uninter- 
esting in its general appearance, and might be entirely so, were it not 
for a few important features connected with it. In the water, frequently 
rising ten or twelve feet above its surface, and all along the shore, as 
also for miles back from it, varying in elevation from the water line to 
hundreds of feet above it, are reefs of coral rock, the product of a 
species of infusiora now living and building up their stony habitations 
in the waters of this singular lake. The highest point at which these 
reefs were observed could not have been less than three hundred feet 
above the present level of the lake, and which must have been formed 
when this portion of the country was submerged. Whether the waters 
of the lake have subsided, or the whole country has been gradually lifted 
up out of the water, may be more a matter of speculation than interest, 
for in either case the evidences would be similar. But the coral reefs 
are not the only evidences of this change in the relative height of the 
land and water, for a succession of beaches in regular outline rise one 
above another as they recede from the shore, as distinct and traceable 
aa the furrows in a plowed field, until they are marked upon the sur- 
rounding hills at a great height above the lake. 

ITpon the smaller of the two islands in the lake, which is the crater, 
apparently, of a recent volcano, the water line is marked at only about 
twenty-two feet above the lake, while the cone of the crater rises nearly 
three hundred feet above it. At this water line the lava is abruptly 
oroken off, as if the molten mass had suddenly been cooled beneath the 




I^rom the eighty-ninth mile to the foot of the White Mountains, the 

country is covered with a heavy growth of nut pine and juniper, desti- 

We of grass, and without water. The whole extent m marked by a 

accession of ridges, having a northeast and southwest direction. The 

ock 18 volcanic lava. Among these hills, and some four miles from the 

le^^' if California, is a valley about twelve miles wide by fourteen in 

^v^S^*^5 called Adobe Meadows. There is a small streana flowing into 

«s valley from the southwest. In tha,^ eastern and ^ortheasternjpbp 
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tions are some small alkaline lakes. The road from Aurora to the get 
tlements in Owens' Eiver Valley passes through these meadows. 




M O JSr U M E ]S[ T S . 



The first monument was set at thirty-seven chains on the seventeenth 
mile from the initial point in Lake Tahoe, and one chain from the shore 
of the lake ; it is on the west side, and near the base of a high rocky 
point, marked on the map as Boundary Point, 

By the shore it is about a quarter of a mile north from a small to* 
spring, near the edge of the lake, which has been called Juniper Spring 
and about one mile east from what is known as Griffith's Place. 

This monument consists of a cedar post, seven inches square by six 
feet in length, set in a pyramidal pile of stone, five feet square at its base 
and three feet in height. 

From the post a fir tree, in diameter some fourteen inches, and seventy^ 
two links distant, in the Territory of Nevada, marked with the letter 
" N '' on a blaze two feet above the ground and facing the post, bears 
south 87^ east ; also, a yellow pine, in diameter about sixteen inches, and 
ninety-seven links distant, in the State of California, marked with the 
letter '' C ^' on a blaze facing monument, and two feet above ground, 
bears south 13 J° west. 

At seventy-two chains and fifty links, on the twenty-fourth mile, a 
rock, some eighty feet in height and two hundred feet across at its base, 
occurs directly upon the line. This rock rises to a point, and the line 
crosses it at the most southeasterly portion where an instrument can be 
set upon it. A pine post, twelve inches square and six feet in length, 
was set ^ve chains back from the right (south) bank of the Truckee 
River, some seven miles, by its course, above O'Neirs. A conical mound 
of stone, three feet in height and five feet across at its base, was built 
around the post, from which a yellow pine, eighteen inches in diameter, 
bears south 89° west, twenty-two links distant in California, and marked 
with a blaze facing the monument. A yellow pine, thirty-three inches 
in diameter, bears south 68 f° east, twenty-six links distant in the Terri 
tory of Nevada, and marked with a blaze as above. On the post are 
cut with a chisel the letters <^ C '' and " N,'' facing respectively California 
and Nevada. 

At forty-six chains and twenty-two links on the thirty-eighth mile, a 
monument was built two chains' and fifty-three links south of the Hen- 
ness Pass Eoad. This monument stands upon a rocky point twenty or 
thirty feet above the road, on the south side, and consists of a pine post 
ten inches by ten inches square, and six feet long, set in a moand of 
stone six feet across at base and three feet high, from which a yellow 
pine tree, eighteen inches in diameter, bears south 42i° east, eighty-oi"^ 
links distant in the Territory of Nevada, and marked with the let^f 
" N^' on a blaze facing monument, and a yellow pine tree, ten inches ij 
diameter, bears south 66° west, ninety-eight links distant in the State w 
California, and marked with the letter " C " on blaze, etc., as 



NoTB. — ^AU trees near the line are marked with a blaze on opposite sides, in the direction w *^ 
line ; and all trees standing on the line have a notch cut in the middle of each blaze. 
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This monument is aboat a mile and a quarter above CNeiFs, and about 
a quarter of a mile west by north from Bull's Station. 

At thirteen chains on the forty-fifth mile, the line crosses the Fourth 
Standard Parallel of the Government Surveys, one hundred and sixty- 
one links east of the corner to Townships Twenty and Twenty-One north, 
and Ranges seventeen and eigh^en east of the Mount Diablo Base and 
Meridian. This corner is marked by a square stake set in a mound of 
stone, and is five miles west of the Peavine Eanch, and near the timber. 
At sixty-nine chains fifty links on the forty-eighth mile, four chains 
fifty links north of the Honey Lake and Washoe Eoad, a post six inches 
by six inches square, and six feet long, was set in a mound of stone for 
a monument. This monument is about midway between the Antelope 
Eanch (Station) and the house of Eobert Ferrington. 

The next monument is at thirty-six chains Mty links on the sixty- 
second mile. It is a pine post, six inches by six inches square, and ^yq 
feet long, in a mound of earth. This post is marked with the abbrevia- 
tions "Cal." and '^Kev.,'' on the sides facing California and Ifevada re- 
spectively, and on the third face with the abbreviation ^' Bound.," for 
boundary. This monument is in a curve of an old road, and three chains 
fifty links east of the new road through Long Yalley, and is about three 
quarters of a mile, by the road, south from the house of John Eobinson. 

Twenty-four chains west of a point at thirty-six' chains on the seven- 
tieth mile, is a high, dome-like peak, rising several hundred feet above 
the general summit of the mountain on which it occurs, and which from 
its prominence and proximity to the line has been called Boundary 
Peak. This peak can be seen for a long distance, and forms a conspic- 
uous land mark by which the position of the boundarv line may be 
readily determined at this point. 

A mound of stone, eight feet in diameter at base and four feet high 
was built at thirteen chains on the ninetieth mile. This mound is near 
the base of the low hills on the north of Honey Lake 7alley, and bears 
north 23^ 48' west, ninety-three chains sixty links from the very highest 
point or ledge of rock near High Eoek Springs. 

At forty-five chains sixty-three links, on the ninety-seventh mile a 
small mound of stone was built, on the east side and near the top of a 
round hill, near the eastern point of a high spur from adjacent moun- 
tains, on the west of the line and north-east of Honey Lake. 

At thirty-one chains seventy-five links, on the one hundred and eighth 
mile a pme post, six by eight inches, and six feet long, was set in a mound 
01 stone, and marked on one of its faces with the word '' Boundary '' 
It is twenty-six chains fifty links north of the road from Susanville to 
Tint K ^?T? , Mines, and stands upon a rocky point just above and to the 
"orin ot Eush Creek Galley, and is visible from the Eush Creek Station. 
-tuis point is about four miles above or west of Smoke Creek Barracks. 
mt ^?^^y-^^^ chains, on the one hundred and twentieth mile, a small 
"i"una ot stone was built on the summit of a volcanic hill. 
8e(vi ^^^^f *y-fiv^ chains forty-two links, on the one hundred and thirty- 
nnrfk ^^^^ stake was set in a mound of stone, on the summit of a hill 
"Wh of and adjoining Painter Yalley. 

m^n ^^^*^ chains, on the one hundred and forty-sixth mile, a similar 
^^"ument was built. This point is upon the plateau south of and about 

ighty-sixth 
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and west on the highest part of the mountains, immediately east of th^i 
third lake in Surprise Yalley. 

The next monument was upon the southern boundary of the State of 
Oregon, being the intersection of the one hundred and twentieth meri. 
dian with the forty-second parallel of north latitude. This monumentig 
placed upon the southerly side of a- d#ep rocky canon, through which 
flows a stream some fifty links in width, course east. The monument 
is a pile of loose stones, and, from causes heretofore mentioned, was but 
hastily erected. It is located six chains from the bank of the canon, at a 
point where said canon is intersected by a smaller one, through which 
flows the outlet from Crane Lake. From an examination of Fremont's 
report of the expedition of eighteen hundred and forty-three and eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, his party would seem to have camped at or near 
this point, on December twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-three, 
as his description of the country is very similar to that found by us, and 
his observation for latitude on that day showed his camp to have been 
located on the forty-second parallel. 

The first monument on the southern portion of the line was set upon 
the lake shore at thirty-two chains sixty links, on the fifth mile, from 
the initial point in the lake; it consists of a hewed pine post eight inches 
square and eight feet long, set firmly in the ground. 

This monument, the two following described, and the one upon the 
northern shore of the lake, are to be replaced by monuments of cut sjiono. 

At fifty-one chains sixty links, on the fifth mile, another monument 
was set on the north side of the road leading from Lapham's Station to 
the Lake House, and about one half mile from the former station. 

This monument is twelve inches square, fourteen feet long, and about 
nine feet above ground — painted white, and the words " California'^ and 
^^ Nevada'' cut on the sides facing the State and Territory respectively. 

On the east side of the Kingsbury & McDonald Eoad through Lake 
Yalley, at seventy chains sixty links, on the fifth mile, a monument con- 
sisting of a pine post ten inches square and seven feet long, was set about 
half a mile from Lap ham's Station. 

At forty-eight chains ten links, on the sixth mile, was set firmly in 
the ground a large log, upon which was erected the Observatory of the 
Boundary Survey. 

At sixty-seven chains twenty links, on the sixth mile, the boundary 
line intersects the township line of the Goveimment Surveys one chain 
fifteen links west of the corner to Sections Thirty-Four and Thirty-Five, 
on the south boundary of Township Thirteen north, Eange eighteen east 
of the Mount Diablo base and meridian. 

A stake was set in mound of stone at forty-four chains fifty links, on 
the seventh mile, and on the summit of a high spur of the Sierras bear- 
ing south-west and north-east. 

At seventy-six chains seventy links, on the sixteenth mile, a pine post 
ten inches square and seven feet long was set at the forks of the road, 
about a quarter of a mile north from the house of Captain Smith, at the 
head of Carson Yalley, marked with the letters '-' CJ' and " N/^ 

At fifteen chains fifty links, on the nineteenth mile, on the east ban* 
of the West Branch of Carson Eiver, a hewed pine post eight inches 
square and six feet long was set in a square pile of stone about three fee«- 
in height. 

At fifty-two chains, on the twenty- third mile, a pine post ten inch^^ 
square and seven feet long was set in a mound of stone on a high 




1 



G the river bottom, on the south side of the East Branch of Carson 
D-vIr and about one mile above Younjr's Crossing. ^ ^ ., 

At sixtv-six chains twenty-five links, on the thirty-fourth mile, a post 
.„7i„ches square and six feet long was set in a mound of stone near road 
^ trJ^e of Alkali Bottom, and about one half mile north of the house of 
at e^&^ , 

^itXee^'^ainl^^ links, on the thirty-eighth mile, a post four 

inrhes square and six feet long was set on the east bank of the West 
Branch of Walker Eiver, about one mile above the house of Harry Kay- 

""Tf thirty-six chains forty-one links, on the forty-second mile, a mound 
of stone was built on the summit of a ridge bearing north-east and 

%tTixty-one chains thirty-eight links, on the forty-sixth mile, a 
mound of stone was built on the summit of a hill bearing north-east and 

^"^AfTixty-seven chains eighty-eight links, on the fifty-second mile a 
mound of stone was built near the summit of the Divide between the 
East and West Walker Elvers, between the middle and southern peaks 
nf the Three Sisters. , ,, . . ^i 

M Bevcnty-three links, on the fifty- fourth mile, and at thirty-three 
chains, on the same mile, stakes were set in mounds of stone tor monu- 

^^ Atfour chains twenty-five links, on the fifty-fifth mile, center-point of 
line was marked on top of stake beneath a mound of stone. ^ 

At thirty-seven chains seventy-five links, on the fifty-ninth mile, a 
pine post six inches square was set near road through the Sweetwater 
Yalley in mound of stone, and marked with the letters " C. and " JN , ^ 

At nineteen chains fifty links, on the sixty-second mile, a post six 
inches square, and six feet long, was set in a mound of stone near the 
road, and on the west bank of the East Branch of Walker Eiver, and 
marked with the letters " C '' and '-' N.'' ^ n . • + > 

At forty-five chains fifty links, on the seventy-second mile, at a point 
of rocks near the road and the forks of Eough Canon Creek, a pme post 
four inches square was set in a mound of stone and mar_ked with the let- 
ters " C " and " !N".'' 

At sixteen chains, on the seventy-sixth mile, and on the road from 
Aurora to Big Meadows, and at twenty-seven chains on the same mile, 
and on the east side of the road from Aurora to the Bodie Mines, nionu- 
ments, consisting of sawed pine posts, seven inches square, marked with 
the abbreviations '^ CaU' and '^Nev.," and on a third face "Bound., 
were set in mounds of stone. ^ . • ♦ i. 

At seventy-one chains, on the eightieth mile, a pme post ^ six inches 
square, and six feet long, and marked with the letters '' C and '^JN, 
was set in a mound of stone on the west side of the road from Aurora 
to Monoville, east of Mount Braly. . i m a 

At seventeen chains thirty links, on the eighty-ninth mile, a cedar 
post six inches square, and seven feet long, was set in a mound of stone 
on the east side and near the road leading from Aurora to Adobe Mead- 
ows and Owen's Eiver, etc. The above monument is m the alkah bot- 
tom of the Yalley of Mono Lake. , ^ , ^ 

At forty-four chains seventj^-five links, on the one hundred and sec- 
ond mile, a stake was set in a mound of stone, on the summit of the 
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ridge. Nine feet in advance of this point, a peg with a nail raarkiui^ 
the centre-point of the line, was secured beneath a small mound of 




stone 



At forty-six chains on the one hundred and third mile the centre-poiijt 
of the line was similarly secured. 

At many intervening points between the monuments above described 
are small mounds of stone, stakes, etc., which readily serve to point out 
the place and course of the line. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SURVEYORS. 



MARIJSr COUNTY. 

A. D. Easkoot County Surveyor. 

County Stjrvetor's Office, \ 

San Rafael, October 24th, 1863. J 
Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Dear Sir : — In compliance with my duties and instructions from your 
office, I herewith transmit my annual report. 

SCHOOL XANDS TAKEN IN LIEU OP THE SIXTEENTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH 

SECTIONS. 

The number of acres taken as the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, 
or in lieu thereof, is about seventeen thousand seven hundred. This large 
sale of land has been on account of the rejection of the Balsa de Tomales 
Kanch. The following are the surveys made upon said grant : 



Survey No. 8 — Surveyed for 



Breeze ; Section Thirty, south 



half; Townshij) Five north, Range Nine west — containing three hun- 
dred and twenty acres. 

Survey No, 9 — Surveyed for John Keyes ; Section Thirty-Six, north 
iialf of north-east quarter — Section Twenty-Five, south half of south- 
east quarter ; Township Five north. Range Ten west — containing one 
J^undred and sixty acres. 

Surve?/ No. 10 — Surveyed for George Keys ; Section Thirty, east half 
^f north-east quarter — Section Twenty-J^Jine, west half of north-west 
quarter* Township Five north, Range Nine west — containing one hun- 
^^^d and sixty acres. 

Surv^ No. 11 — Surveyed for Warren Button; Section Twenty-Five, 
Dorth half of south-east qtiarter, south half of north-east quarter, north- 
^s-st quarter-quarter — Section Twenty-Four, south-east quarter-quarter ; 
township Five north. Range Ten west — containing two hundred and 
^Wy acres. ~ ' CJ 



112 

Survey No, 12— Surveyed for Joel Harvey; Section Twenty-Two ^esf 
half of south-east quarter and east half of south-west quarter; Tow 
ship Five north, Eange Nine west— containing one hundred and sixtv 
acres. ^ 

Survey No. 13— Survej^ed for L. A, Harvey; Section Twenty-Tbree 
west half of south-west quarter— Section Twenty-Two, east half of south' 
east quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine west— containing one 
hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No, 14 — Surveyed for L. E. Harvey; Section Twenty-Seven 
west half of north-east quarter, east half of north-west quarter, north^ 
east quarter of south-west quarter, and north-west quarter of south-east 
quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine west — containing two hun- 
dred and forty acres. 

Survey No, 15— Surveyed for H. P. McCleave; Section Twenty-Seven 
east half of north-east quarter, and east half of south-east quarter— Sec-' 
tion Twenty-Six, west half of north-west quarter, and north-west quarter 
of south-west quarter; Township Five north, JElange Nine west— con. 
taining two hundred and eighty acres. 

Survey No. 16 — Surveyed for Jacob Jacommy; Section Thirty-Five 
east half of south-west quarter, and west half of south-east quarter' 
Township Four north, Range Nine west— Section Two, north-east quar' 
ter of north-west quarter, and north-west quarter of north-east quarter* 
Township Five north, Eange Nine west — containing two hundred and 
forty acres. 

Survey No, 17— Surveyed for Antonio Jacohimeny; Section Thirty, 
west half of south-west quarter, and fractional south-west quarter of 
north-west quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine west — containing 
one hundred and one acres. 

Survey No. IS^Surveyed for Mareck. Therres; Section Thirty-Five, 
fractional north-east quarter — Section Twenty-Six, south-west quarter of 
south-east quarter and fractional south-east quarter-quarter ; Township 
Five north, Range Nine west — containing two hundred and twenty- 
eight and thirty-six one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 19 — Surveyed for John Be Martinia; Section Thirty-Five, 
west half of south-west quarter— Section Thirty-Four, east half of south- 
east quarter and south-west quarter of south-east quarter; Township 
Five north. Range Nine west — containing two hundred acres. 

Survey No. 20 — Surveyed for Lazan and Dennis Pare ; Section Thirty- 
Five, north-west quarter and the west half of the north-east (Juarter; 
Township Five north. Range Ten west — containing two hundred and 
forty acres. 

Stirvey No. 21 — Surveyed for Thomas Porter; Sections Three and 
Thirty-Four— south-east quarter of south-west quarter of Section Thirty 
Four, Township Five north, Range Ten w-est — north half of north-east 
quarter of Section Three, Township Four north, Eange Ten west- 
fractional north-west quarter of north-west quarter of Section Three- 
fractional south-west quarter of north-west quarter of Section Three- 
fractional south-west .quarter of Section Three— fractional south-east quar- 
ter of the north-west quarter of Section Three — ^fractional north-east 
quarter of south-west quarter of Section Three ; Townships Four Skud 
Five north, Range Ten west — containing two hundred and thirteen att<i 
ninety-nine one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 22— Burveyed for Franklin Mauck; Section Thirty-Foor, 
south-east quarter and north-east quarter of south-west quarter and frac- 
tional west half of south-west quarter; Township Five north, Ranges 
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Ten west — containing two hundred and forty-four ^nd seventy-six one 
hundredths acres. 

Su7*vey No. 23 — Surveyed for Robert J. Preston ; Sections Two, Three, 
and Eleven, fractional north-east quarter of south-east quarter of Sec- 
tion Three — south-east quarter of north-east quarter of Section Three — 
goath half of north-west quarter of Section Two — ^fractional south-west 
quarter of Section Two — fractional north-west quarter of south-east 
quarter of Section Two — ^fraction in Section Eleven; Township Four 
north, Range Ten west — containing two hundred and ninety-seven and 
four one hundredths acres. 

Survey No, 24 — Surveyed for James M. Preston ; Sections Two, Three, 
and Thirty-Five, north-west quarter of south-east quarter and the south- 
west quarter of Section Thirty-Five — west half of the north-west quar- 
ter of Section Two — northeast quarter of the north-east quarter of 
Section Three ; Townships Four and Five north, Range Ten west — con- 
taining three hundred and twenty acres. 

Survey No. 25 — Surveyed for Richard M. Preston ; Sections One, Two, 
Thirty-Five, and Thirty-Six, fractional north-west quarter of the north- 
west quarter of Section One — fractional north-east quarter of Section 
Two— south half of the south-east quarter of Section Thirty-Five — ^frac- 
tional south-west quarter of the south-west quarter of Section Thirty- 
Six; Townships Four and Five north — containing two hundred and 
twenty-two and eighty -five one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 26— Surveyed for Edward Finster ; Sections Thirty-Five 
and Thirty-Six, west half of the north-west quarter, and the fractional 
north-west quai'ter of the south-west quarter of Section Thirty -Six — east 
half of the north-east quarter and the north-east quarter of the south- 
east quarter of Section Thirty-Five ; Township Five north, Range Ten 
west — containing two hundred and twenty-eight and sixty-eight one 
hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 27. — Surveyed for Ralph Smith ; Sections Thirty-Three, 
Thirty-Four, and Twenty-Eight, fractional south-east quarter of the 
south-west quarter of Section Twenty-Eight, fractional north-east quarter 
and the north-east quarter of the north-west quarter of Section Thirty- 
Three, the west half and the south-east quarter of the north-west quarter 
of Section Thirty-Four; Township Five north. Range Ten west — contain- 
ing three hundred and eighteen and seven one-huadredths acres. 

Survey No. 28.— Surveyed for Edward Clark ; Section Nineteen, north- 
west quarter; Township Five north. Range Nine west — containing one 
hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 29. — Surveyed for William McGreevy; Section Twenty- 
seven, west half of the north-east quarter, east half of the north-west 
quarter, and the north-west quarter of the north-west quarter of Section 
Twenty-Seven; Township Five north, Range Ten west — containing two 
hundred acres. 

Survey No. 30.— Surveyed for Westbrook A. Knight ; Section Twentj^- 
Se.ven, west half of the south-east quarter, and the east half of the 
south-west quarter ; Township Five north, Range Ten west — containing 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 31. — Surveyed for George Dillon ; Sections Twentj^-Seven 
and Twenty-Eight, north-east quarter of Section Twenty-Eight— north 
half of the south-east quarter of Section Twenty-Eight — south-west 
quarter of the north-west quarter and the noyth-west quarteir of the 
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south-west quarter of Section Twenty-Seven ; Township Five north 
Kange Ten west — containing three hundred and twenty acres. ' 

Svrvey No. 32. — Surveyed for Morgan Brians; Sections Two and Three •• 
north-east quarter and east half of north-west quarter of Section Three>^ 
west half of north-west quarter of Section Two ; Township Four north 
Range Nine west — containing three hundred and twenty acres. ' 

Survey No. 33. — Surveyed for James Marshall ; Sections Thirty >Two 
and Thirty-Three, south half of north-east quarter, south-east quarter of 
north-west quarter, and north-east quarter of south-west quarter, and 
west half of south-east quarter of Section Thirty-Two— ^and north-west 
quarter of south-west quarter, and south-west quarter of north-west 
quarter of Section T hirty -Three ; Township Five north, Eange Nine 
west — containing three hundred and twenty acres. 

Survey No. 34. — Surveyed for William Ford; Sections Thirty-Two 
Thirty-Three, Thirty-Four, and Thirty-Five, south half of south-east 
quarter of Section Thirty-T^^o, south-west quarter-quarter of Section 
Thirty-Three ; Township Four north, range Nine west. North-west 
quarter-quarter of Section Four — north half of north-east quarter of Sec- 
tion Five ; Townships Four and Five north, Range Nine west — contain- 
ing two hundred and forty acres. 




east half of the north-west quarter, (eighty acres,) north-east quarter of 
the south-west quarter, (forty acres,) south-west quarter of the north-east 
quarter, (foi*ty acres,) and the west half of the south-east quarter (eighty 
acres) of Section Four — fractional north-west quarter of the north-east 
quarter (twenty-six acres) of Section Nine ; Townships Four and Five 
north, Range Nine west — containing three hundred and six acres. 

Survey No. 36. — Surveyed for Nicholas Reynolds ; Sections Four and 
Five, south-west quarter of the north-west quarter and fractional west 
half of the south-west quarter of Section Four — ^fractional south-east 
quarter and the south half of the north-east quarter of Section Five; 
Township Four north, Range Nine west — containing two hundred and 
seventy-one and sixteen one-hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 37. — Surveyed for Nathaniel Fleubiery ; Section Thirty- 
Four, south-west quarter of north-east quarter and south-east quarter of 
north-west quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine west — containing 
eighty acres. 

Survey No. 38 — Surveyed for Thomas Cruthers ; Section Thirty-three, 
south-east quarter of north-west quarter, north-east quarter of south- 
west quarter, north-west quarter of south-east quarter, and south-west 
quarter of north-east quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine west 
— containing one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 39 — Surveyed for John James; Sections Twenty-Bight, 
Thirty-Two, and Thirty-Three — south- we§t quarter-quarter and soutlv 
west quarter of south-west quarter of south-east quarter, Section Twen- 
ty-Eight; north-east quarter-quarter, Section Thirty-Two — ^north half 
of north-west quarter, and north-west quarter of north-east quarter,. 
Section Thirty-Three; Township Five north, Range Nine west— con- 
taining two hundred and forty acres. 

Survey No. AO — Surveyed for William Young ; Sections Twenty-Big*^] 
and Twenty-Nine, south-east quarter of Section Twenty-Nine, and 
north-west quarter of south-west quarter of Section Twenty-Bight; 
Township Five north, Range Nine West — containing two hundred acres. 
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Survey No. 41 — Surveyed for Henry Richards ; Section Twenty-Eight, 
east half of north-west quarter, and west half of north-east quarter, and 
Borth-east quarter of south-west quarter, and north-west quarter of 
south-east quarter ; Township Five north, Range Nine west — containing 
two hundred and forty acres. 

Survey No. 42 — Surveyed for S. W. Preble; Sections Twenty-Seven 
and Twenty-Eight, south-west quarter of north-west quarter, and north- 
west quarter of south-west quarter of Section Twenty-Seven — south- 
east quarter of north-east quarter, and north-east quarter of south-east 
quarter of Section Twenty-Eight; Township Five north, Range Nine 
west — containing one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 43 — Surveyed for John O'Neil ; Sections Twenty-Seven and 
Thirty -Four, west half of north-east quarter, and north-east quarter of 
south-west quarter of Section Thirty-Four — south-west quarter of south- 
east quarter, and south-east quarter of south-west quarter of Section 
Twenty-Seven; Township Five north, Range Ten west — containing two 
hundred acres. 

Survey No. 44t — Surveyed for Patrick MeGreev}^; Sections Twenty-Six 
and Twenty-Seven, north-west quarter of Section Twent3:^-Six — east half 
of north-west quarter of Section Twenty-Seven ; Township Five north, 
Range Ten west — containing two hundred and forty acres. 

Survey No. 45 — Surveyed for Joseph Agussa; Sections Twenty-Seven 
and Twenty-Eight, south-west quarter of south-west quarter of Section 
Twenty-Seven — and the south half of south-east quarter of Section 
Twenty-Eight; Township Five north, Range Ten west — containing one 
hundred and twenty acres. 

Survey No. 46 — Surveyed for Gruy M. Wood; Section Twenty-Two, 
north-west quarter and south-west quarter of Section Twenty-Two; 
Township Five north, Range Ten west — containing three hundred and 
twenty acres. 

Survey No. 47 — Surveyed for Geo. G. Williams; Sections Fifteen, Six- 
teen, and Twenty-One, fractional south-west quarter of south-west quar- 
ter of Section Fifteen — ^fractional south-east quarter of south-east qua^r- 
ter of Section Sixteen — fractional north-east quarter of north-east quar- 
ter of Section Twenty -One; Township Five north, Range Ten west — 
containing seventy -two and eighty-nine one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 48 — Surveyed for H. M. Stemple; Sections Fifteen and 
Twenty-Two, fractional south-west quarter of south-east quarter, and 
fractional south-east quarter of south-west quarter of Section Fifteen — 
north-east quarter of Section Twenty -two; Township Five north, Range 
Ten west — containing two hundred and seventy-two and sixty-three one 
hundreths acres. 

Survey No. 49 — Surveyed for U. Minear; Sections Fourteen, Twenty^- 
Three, and Fifteen, fractional south half of south-west quarter of Sec- 
tion Fourteen — fractional south-east quarter of south-east quarter of Sec- 
tion Fifteen — north-west quarter, and north half of south-west quarter 
of Section Twenty-Three ; Township Five north, Range Ten west — con- 
taining three hundred and eleven and seventy-eight one hundredths 
acres. 

Survey No. 50 — Surveyed for Joseph Willson ; Sections Twenty-Seven, 
Twenty-Eight, Thirty-Three, and Thirty-Four, south-west quarter-quarter 
Section Twenty-Seven — south-east quarter-quarter Section Twenty -Eight 
•^north-east quarter- quarter Section Thirty-Three — northwest quarter- 
quarter Section Thirty-Four; Township Five north, Range Nine west — 
containing one hundred and sixty acres. -CJ 
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Survey No, b^ — Surveyed ior Eobert Perry; Sections Twenty-Seven 
and Thirty-Four, soutli-east quarter of south-west quarter, and sout)). 
west quarter of south-east quarter of Section Twenty-seven — north-ea^t 
quarter of North-west quarter, and north-west quarter of north-east 
quarter of Section Thirty-Four; Township Five north, Range Nine west 
— containing one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 52 — Surveyed for A. C. BuSinton ; Sections Twenty-Six 
Thirty-Four and Thirty-Five, south half of south quarter of Section 
Twenty-Six — east half of north-east quarter of Section Thirty-Four, and 
north-west quarter Section Thirty-Five ; Township Five north, Eange 
Nine west — containing three hundred and twenty acres. 

Survey No. 53 — Surveyed for Robert Moore; Section Twenty-Six, south- 
east quarter of north-west quarter, north-east quarter of south-west 
quarter, fractional south-west quarter of north-east quarter, fractional 
north-east quarter of south-east quarter, north-west quarter of south- 
east quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine west — containing one 
hundred and sixty-two and forty-two one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 54 — Surveyed for Francis E. Brady; Section Twenty-Five, 
north-east quarter of the south-west quarter; Township Five north' 
Range Ten west — containing forty acres. 

Survey No. 55 — Surveyed for Nathaniel Jacominy ; Sections Three, 
Four, Nine and Ten, fractional north west quarter of north-west quar- 
ter (fifteen and eighty-five one hundredths acres) of Section Ten- 
south-west quarter of north-west quarter (forty acres) — and the west 
half of south-west quarter of Section Three — ^south-east quarter of north- 
east quarter, (forty acres,) and the fractional east half of south-east 
quarter, (eighty-three and fifty -five one hundredths acres) ; Township 
Four north. Range Nine west — containing two hundred and fifty-nine 
and forty one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 56 — ^Surveyed for C. E. Colburn ; Section Twenty-three, 
fractional north- west quarter ; Township Five north, Range Nine west 
— containing one hundred and thirty and eighty-eight one hundredths 
acres. 

Survey No. 57 — Surveyed for George Zimmerman ; Sections Twenty- 
Six, Twenty-Seven and Thirty-Four, west half of south-west quarter of 
Section Twenty-Six — east half of south-east quarter of Section Twenty- 
Seven, and the east half of the north-east quarter of Section Thirty-Four; 
Township Five north. Range Ten west — containing two hundred and forty 
acres. 

Survey No, bS — ^Surveyed for Benjamin Rimes; Sections Twenty-One, 
Twenty-Two, Twenty-Seven and Twenty-Eight, south-east quarter-quar- 
ter Section Twenty-One — south-west quarter-quarter Section Twenty-Two 
— ^north-west quarter-quarter Section Twenty-Seven — north-east quarter- 
quarter Section Twenty-Bight ; Township Five north, Range Nine west 
—containing one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 59 — Surveyed for M. Osborn ; Section Twenty-One, south- 
west quarter and west half of south-east quarter, and north-east quarter 
of south-east quarter; Township Five north, Range Nine West — con- 
taining two hundred and eighty acres. 

Survey No, 60 — Surveyed for George G. Williams ; Section Sixteen, 
fractional south-east quarter of the south-east quarter, (twenty-three 
and sixty-two one hundredths acres) ; Township Five north, Range Ten 
west — containing twenty-three and sixty-two one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 61 — Surveyed for William Rowland ; . Sections Sixteen and 
Twenty-One, fractional south-west quarter of Section Sixteen — ^fractional 
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east half of north-west quarter — ^the south-west quarter of north-west 
Quarter — ^fractional north half of south-west quarter — fractional south- 
west quarter of north-east quarter, and the north-west quarter of south- 
east quarter of Section Twenty-One ; Township Five north, Range Ten 
west— containing three hundred and four and eighty-five one hundredths 

acres. 

Survey No. 62 — Survej^ed for John W. Batman ; Sections Twenty and 
Twenty-One, fractional east half of north-east quarter Section Twenty — 
north-west quarter of north-west quarter Section Twenty-One ; Town- 
ship Five north, Range Ten west — containing seventy-seven and fifty- 
eight one hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 63 — Surveyed for Thomas Beggs; Section Twentj^-Six, 
south-east quarter and the south-east quarter of south-west quarter ; 
Township Five north. Range Ten west — containing two hundred acres. 

Survey No, 64 — Surveyed for John Buchanan ; Section Twenty-five, 
south-west quarter; Township Five north, Range Ten west — containing 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 65 — Surveyed for Benjamin Williams ; Section Twenty-Six, 
north-east quarter of south-west quarter; Township Five north, Range 
Ten west — containing forty acres. 

Survey No. 66 — Surveyed for Thomas J. Abies; Sections Twenty- 
Three and Twenty-Six, south half of south-west quarter of Section 
Twenty-Three— north half of north-west quarter of Section Twenty- 
Six; Township Five north. Range Ten west — containing one hundred 
and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 67 — Surveyed for Benjamin Abies; Sections Twenty-Two 
and Twenty-Seven, south-east quarter of Section Twenty-Two — north- 
east quarter of north-east quarter of Section Twenty-Seven ; Township 
Five north. Range Ten west — containing two hundred acres. 

Survey No, 68-— Surveyed for John Barry ; Section Twenty-Four, south 
half of south-west quarter ; Township Five north, Range Ten west — 
containing eighty acres. 

Survey No. 69 — Surveyed for J. J. Coe ; Sections Twenty-One and 
Twenty-Eight, fractional south-east quarter of north-east quarter, the 
south-east quarter and fractional south-east quarter of south-west quar- 
ter of Section Twenty-One — ^fractional north-east quarter of north-west 
quarter, and the north-west quarter of north-east quarter of Section 
Twent3^-Eight; Township Five north, Range Ten west— containing 
three hundred and ten and fifteen one-hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 70 — Surveyed for Alfred Helmes; Section Twenty-Seven, 
north-west quarter of the north-west quarter ; Township Five north. 
Range Ten west — containing forty aci-es. 

Survey No. 71 — Surveyed for William Rowland ; Section Sixteen, frac- 
tional soilth half of the south-west quarter; Township Five noi-th, 
Range Ten west — containing forty-two and eleven one-hundredths 
acres. 

Survey No. 72^Surveyed for Abraham Stines ; Sections Twenty-Eight 
and Twenty-Nine, east half of north-east quarter of Section Twenty- 
Nine— east half of north-west quarter of Section Twenty-Eiffht ; Town- 
ship Five north, Range Nine west — containing one hundred and sixty 
acres. 

Survey No. 73— Surveyed for John Bloom ; Sections Thirty-Five, Two, 
and One, east half of south east quarter of Section Thirty-Five, 
Township Four north, Range Nine west; east half of north-east quarter 
of Section Two— west half of north-west quarter of Section One; 
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Township Five north, Eange Nine west— containing two hundred tl^a 
forty acres. ^^ 

Sicrv^ JSTo. 74:— Surveyed for Eobert Bacly; Sections Thirteen aad 
Twenty-Four — fractional south-east quarter of south-east quarter 
(eleven and fourteen one-hundredths acres,) of Section Thirteen— frac 
tional north-east quarter (one hundred and fifty-one and eighty-six one' 
hundredths) of Section Fourteen— north half of the south-east quarter" 
(eighty acres,) and fractional east half of the north-west quarter (sixty' 
six and seventy-three one-hundredths acres,) of Section Fourteen ; Town' 
ship Five north, Eange Ten west— containing three hundred and ninJ 
and seventy-three one-hundredths acres. 

Sitrvey No. 75— Surveyed for Isaac McKenzie ; Sections Thirteen, Four 
teen, Twenty-Three, and Twenty-four, fractional south-west quarter 
of south-west quarter (six and thirty-£ve one-hundredths acres,) of Sec- 
tion Thirteen— fractional south-east quarter of south-east quarter (seven 
and eighteen one-hundredths acres,) of Section Fourteen— fractional east 
half of north-east quarter (twenty-five and four one-hundredths acres ) 
of Section Twenty-Three— south-west quarter of north-west quarter 
(forty acres,) and north half of south-west quarter (eighty acres ) of 
Section Twenty-Four ; Township Five north, Eange Ten west— contain- 
mg one hundred and eighty-eight and thirty-one one-hundredths acres. 
Hurvey No, 76— Surveyed for George ^Henry ; Section Twenty-Three 
fractional south-east quarter ; Township Five north, Eange Ten west-! 
containing one hundred and fifty-three and eighty one-hundredths acres. 
Survey No, 77— Surveyed for Amasa Morse; Sections Five and Bight, 
east half of north-west quarter, (eighty acres,) south-west quarter of 
north-west quarter, (forty acres,) and the fractional south-west quarter, 
(one hundred and fifteen and thirty-eight one-hundredths acres,) of Sec- 
tion Five— fractional north-west quarter, (fifty-six and twent^^-two one- 
hundredths acres,) of Section Eight ; Township Four north, Eange Nine 
west— containing three hundred and one and twenty-five one-hundredths 
acres. 

Survey No, 78— Surveyed for Abijah Woodwbrth; Sections Five and 
Six, fractional north-east quarter, (one hundred and fifty-two and forty- 
nine one-hundredths acres,) and fractional south-east quarter, (one hun- 
dred and eighteen and ninety-three one-hundredths acres,) of Section 
Stx— north-west quarter of north-west quarter, (forty acres,) of Section 
Five; Township Four north, Eange Mne west— containing three hun- 
dred and eleven and forty-two one-hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 79— Surveyed for Joseph L. Lefiingwell; Sections Thirty- 
One and Thirty-Two, north-east quarter of Section Thirty- One— south- 
west quarter of north-west quarter of Section Thirty-Two ; Township 
Five north, Eange Nine west — containing two hundred acres. 

Survey No. 80— Surveyed for Lysander C. Wood worth; Sections Thirty- 
One and Thirty-Two, fractional south-east quarter, (one hundred and 
fifty-four and eighty-two one-hundredths acres,) of Section Thirty-One— 
west half of south-west quarter, (eighty acres,) and the south-east quar- 
ter of south-west quarter, (forty acres,) of Section Thirty-Two; Town- 
ship Five north, Eange Nine west— containing two hundred and seventy- 
four and eighty-two one-hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 81— Surveyed for Joseph Lefflngwell; Section Thirty-Two, 
north-east quarter of the north-west quarter; Township Five north, 
Eange Nine west — containing forty acres. 

Survey No. 82— Surveyed for Hiram J. Beck ; Sections Six and Thirty- 
One, fractional south-west quarter, (one hundred and forty -four and forty- 
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two one-hundredths acres,) of Section Thirty-One — fractional north-west 
Quarter, (forty-three and seventy-one one-hundredths acres,) of Section 
Six • Townships Four and Five north, Eange Nine west — containing one 
hundred and eighty-eight and thirteen one-hundredths acres. 

Survey No. 83— Surveyed for Eichard M. Preston : Section Thirty-Six, 
fractional south-west quarter of the south-west quarter; Township Five 
north, Eange Ten west — containing thirteen and eighty-five one-hun- 
dredths acres. 

Survey No. S4: — Surveyed for Edward F. Brady; Section Thirty -Six, 
fractional south-west quarter of the north-east quarter; Township Five 
north, Eange Ten west — containing eleven and fourteen/ one-hundredths 

acres. ^ t^. i 

Survey No. 85— Surveyed for Alfred Helms; Section Twenty-Eight, 
fractional south-east quarter of the north-west quarter, (nineteen acres,) 
and fractional north-east quarter of the south-west quarter, (seventeen 
acres,) of Section Twenty-Eight; Township Five north, Eange Ten west 
—containing thirty -six acres. 

Survey No. SQ—Snrvejed for Andrew Fisher; Section Twenty-Eight, 
east half of south-west quarter; Township Five north, Eange Nine 
west — containing eighty acres. 

Survey No. 87 — Surveyed for John Berry ; Section Twenty-Four, north 
half of the south-west quarter; Township Five north, Eange Nine west 
— containing eiglit}^ acres. 

Survey No. 88 — Surveyed for Lewis D. Martinya; Sections Thirty- 
Three, Thirty-Four, Three, and Four, south half of south-east quarter, 
and north-east quarter of south-east quarter of Section Thirty-Three — 
south-west quarter-quarter of Section Thirty-Four; Township Four 
North, Eange Nine west — north half of north-east quarter of Section 
Pour— north-west quarter-quarter of Section Three ; Townships Four 
and Five north, Eange Nine west — containing two hundred and eighty 
acres. 

Survey No. 89 — Surveyed for Thomas Casey ; Section Three, east half 
of south-west quarter, west half of south-east quarter, and north-east 
quarter of south-east quarter ; Township Four north, Eange Nine west 
containing two hundred acres. 

Survey No. 90— Surveyed for Lefevre Goubron ; Section Thirty-Six, 
north-west quarter; Township Five north, Eange Ten west — containing 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Survey No. 91 — Surveyed for Joseph Agusse; Sections Twenty-Seven, 
Twenty-Eight, and Thirty-Four, south-west quarter of south-west quar- 
ter of Section Twenty-seven — south half of south-east quarter and frac- 
tional south-east quarter of sOuth-west quarter of Section Twenty -Eight 
—north-west quarter of the north-west quarter and the south-east quar- 
ter of north-west quarter of Section Thirty-Four; Township Five north, 
Bange Ten west — containing two hundred and thirty-three acres. 

Survey No. 92 — Surveyed for Ealph Smith ; Sections Thirty-Three and 
Thirty-Four, south-west quarter of north-west quarter of Section Thirty- 
Pour — fractional north-west quarter and fractional south-west quarter of 
Section Thirty-Three ; Township Five north, Eange Ten west— contain- 
ing three hundred and two and seventy-six one-hundredths acres. Base 
naeridian of Mount Diablo. 
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SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 



There has been only two surveys made of Swamp and Overflowed 
Lands in this county since my last annual report : 

Survey No. 83 — Surveyed for Peter Dolan ; being for the north-east 
quarter-quarter of Section Twenty-One; Township One north, Ran^e 
Six west — containing forty acres. ^ 

Survey No. 84 — Surveyed for J. E. Sweetzer; being for the south-west 
quarter of south-east quarter of Section Sixteen — west half of north-east 
quarter, south half of north-west quarter, east half of south-west quarter 
and west half of south east quarter of Section Twenty-One; Township 
Three north, Eange Six west — containing three hundred and sixty acres- 
being re-survey of Number Seventy. • ' 

All from the base and meridian of Mount Diablo. 



TXDE LANDS. 

Number of surveys of Tide Lands, two : 



\ 



Survey No, 4— Surveyed for J. E. Preston ; being for the fractional 
east half of south-east quarter of Section Three, and fraction in the south- 
west quarter of south-west quarter of Section Two, and fraction in north- 
west quarter of north-west quarter of Section Eleven ; Township Pour 
north, Eange Ten west— containing fifteen and twenty-seven one-bun- 
dredths acres. 

Survey No, 5— Surveyed for E. M. Preston ; being for the fraction in 
north-west quarter of south-east quarter of Section Two— a fraction ia 
south-west quarter of south-east quarter of Section Two — a fraction in 
south-east quarter of south-west quarter of Section Two — and fraction in 
north-east quarter of north-east quarter and north-west quarter of north- 
east quarter, of Section Eleven ; Township Four north, Eange Ten west, 
Mount Diablo meridian — containing fifty-six and twelve one-hundredths 
acres. 

MINERAL LANDS. 

This county must soon be classed amongst the mining counties of this 
State. The great discoveries of copper and silver give indications of 
great mineral wealth yet to be developed. Some quartz lodes have been 
discovered which have assayed from four to forty per cent of copper, 
and about eight hundred dollars per ton of silver ; the most of these dis- 
coveries have been made near Tamal Pais Mountain and Novato Point. 

TAXABLE PROPERTY. 

The taxable property of this county amounts to one million seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand one hundred and sixty-nine dollars. 
Total tax raised, thirty-nine thousand three hundred and ninety-two dol- 
lars. 

AH of which is most respectfully submitted. 

EespectfuUy, your obedient servant, 

A. D. EASKOOT, 
County Surveyor of Marin County. 
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SUTTEE COUNTY. 
J. W. Gaither County Surveyor. 

Office County Surveyor, ) 

Sutter County, Nov. 10th, 1863. J 

flon. J. I"* Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

gjj^ —In accordance with the law and your instructions, I transmit 
herewith the following report of work done in this office since October 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LAND SURVEYS. 

Of this class of land I have made sixty-four surveys, numbering from 
two hundred and eighty-nine to three hundred and fifty-three, inclusive. 
4. portion of them were re-surveys of old locations which had been relin- 
quished— all of which have been forwarded to your office for approval. 

SCHOOL LAND LOCATIONS. 

I have made sixteen surveys of this class, including thirteen of six- 
teenth and thirty-sixth sections, and three of School Land Warrant 
locations— all of which have been transmitted to the State Locating 

in consequence of the " great fiood '' of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two. Swamp Lands had been in poor request until within the last three 
months, since which time, a decided improvement has taken place. 

At this late date it is scarcely necessary to speak of the overflow of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, but I will state that about the ninth of 
January of that year, two thirds of the county was inundated by water, 
varying in depth from one inch to eighteen feet, and from eighteen to 
thirty feet above low water mark in the Sacramento and Feather Elvers. 
From a point near the centre of the county, it presented the appearance 
of a vast lake, with here and there a knoll or small island on which could 
be seen large numbers of domestic animals. A light deposit of sandy 
Bediment was left on the submerged lands, from one to six inches deep, 
improving the same along the margins of Feather and Bear Eivers. 
Much of the most valuable land, was, however, covered with sand, from 
one to four feet deep, making much of it worthless for cultivation. 
Many changes were wrought in the vegetation of our county. In the 
point formed by the confluence of the Sacramento and Feather Eivers, 
covering a large area of land, and in many places along the edges of the 
t^les, heavy crops of worthless kuckle burs take the places of luxuriant 
grasses, and in other places the salt and sour grasses have been super- 
seded by those of a better quality ; showing that by means of irrigation 
and a good system of reclamation, much of the least valuable land in the 
county might be made the most productive. The raising of sheep, to fer- 
talize our soil as well as for their meat and wool, has been too much neg- 
lected by our farmers, as well as discouraged by the Legislature in many 
counties, and I know of no branch of husbandry or of stock raising jnore 
^ieserving of the attention of the guardians of our State^QQ j^^ 
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The road law of this county should be amended so as to eomnly wm. 
the provisions of an Act approved April seventeenth, ei2:hteen hunl . 
and sixty-three, (pages 317, 318,) for Santa Cruz CountyT also, the wn!^ 
may should be inserted in place of the word shall, in the first line of « 
tion SIX of an Act approved May ninth, eighteen hundred and sixty on 
(page 314.) for Sutter and Santa Cruz counties, thereby giving the Boa i 
of Supervisors greater discretion in the matter of locating roads and • 
many cases, saving the County financially. ' ^^ m 

There are other matters that might be communicated at this time bnt 
as this paper has already become lengthy, 1 respectfully submit it as it is 

J. W. GAITHEE, 
County Surveyor, Sutter County. 



REPORTS OF COUNTY ASSESSORS. 



BUTTE COUNTY. 



A. G-. Simpson County Assessor. 

County Assessor's Office, | 

Oroville, Butte County, Cal, November 2d, 1863. j 

Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir: — I herewith inclose statement of the agricultural and other sta- 
tistics of Butte County, compiled from the assessment books for the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, as also an abstract of the assessed 
value of real and personal property, with the amount of taxes for State 
and county purposes levied thereon. 

Farmers, generally speaking, have reaped an average crop. 

The several branches of industry in this county, to wit — agricultural, 
mercantile, and mining — appear to be in a prosperous condition. 

The breed of stock is improving slowly, but steadily. 

Pruit growing has increased during the present year, and the greater 
part of the finer fruits are of excellent flavor. I will here refer to the 
orchards of Messrs. Bidwell, Briggs, Hanshaw, Woolen, Gilkyson, and 
I^urham. The facilities for the cultivation of the grape vine in this 
county in many localities are good, and some of the different classes of 
grapes are as fine as any raised in the State. 

The mercantile business in this county is, I think, in a prosperous 
condition, though for some time past not so extensive as we could have 
wished. However, the trade with Oroville is slowly progressing, and as 
^c have a railroad built within four miles of Oroville, which will soon 
connect Oroville with tide water, we have no doubt of future prosperity, 
aiid within . a short period of time. Within the past year we have had 
ooiisiderable improvements made in our county in good and substantial 
buildings, the most of which have been made in the Towns of Oroville 
^Jid CMco, and will, undoubtedly, within the cominsi yearjwitness nauch 
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okee Flat, Wyandotte, and BidwelFs Bar; the two latter are mosti 
copper mining, some claims of which are prospecting very well to W 
the Frost, the Occidental, the Bliss, and Live Oak, near Wykndotl 
Kiver mining is not carried on to such an extent as in former years T 
quartz mining there are but few claims being worked, with but iiHi 
success. ^^^^ 

The number of miles of boundary necessary to be run in this countv 
at least prior to March first, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, I shonlH 
say would be about thirty ; the said lines to be run between the Counties 
of Butte and Colusa, and Butte and Sutter, there being much difflcultv 
experienced by the Assessors of the several counties in making thpi> 
assessments. ^ 

Of -electro-magnetic telegraphs in this county, we have but one* its 
value is about five thousand dollars. It extends about fifty-four miles in 
length. " 

Of the timber in the county, the greater part is cedar and pine. Oak 
IS to be found generally in the valley, but the lands are heavily timbered 

The assessment the present year is about the same as in eighteen hun 
dred and sixty-two. 

I am, Sir, 



By J. Bean, Deputy. 



Yours, very respectfully, 

A. G, SIMPSOJSf , 

Assessor of Butte County. 



CALAVEEAS COUNTY. 



J. Thompson ai^d Others Township Assessors. 

Assessor's Office, Calaveras County, 1 
„ -r „ „ November 21st, 1803. f 

Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir : — In compliance with law, we herewith beg to transmit to your 
office our annual report of statistics, etc., of Calaveras County. 

AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

This county, as heretofore advised by the several reports, is but aiim- 
ited agricultural county, though the number of acres of land inclosed has 
greatly increased; still, the productions are not proportionately on the 
increase, the attention of our people being more generally devoted to pro- 
curing wood and timber lands. This will apply more especially to those 
lands lying higher up in the mountain belt, as they are destined soon to 
become a source of almost inexhaustible wealth to their possessors; as 
the timber is being cut from the lower lands, in some few instances, they » 
are cultivated, and still further improved by the addition of substantial 
residences, gardens, and orchards, but in a majority of cases ar^ aban- 
doned to the more enterprising vine grower— yet, no doubt, to clothe 
our hills with verdure from the snow belt to the foothills. 
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Within the range of mountains passing through the eastern section of 
, : county are many very fine grazing lands, upon which are large 

mbers of the cattle and sheep of the neighboring counties annually 
Tiven to fatten them for the markets of the larger towns and cities 
Sow 'and which must, as the county is more developed by opening up 
V several contemplated roads to the country east of the Nevada range, 
•n course of time become very valuable, and the consequent source of 
considerable revenue to the State and county. 

MINES AND MINING. 

Our mining interests are still occupying the attention of much the 
larger part of our population ; In fact, so great is the excitement pro- 
duced by the discovery and development of our copper and silver lodes, 
that as a consequence, a considerable portion of capital and labor, here- 
tofore invested in agriculture, are now turned to mining, thus lessening 
the value of productions from that source. 

Our copper mines, as they are becoming developed, prove the necessity 
of some investment of the surplus capital of some of our more favored 
citizens of San Francisco and elsewhere. To develop a copper mine, 
and make the production of ore remunerative to the owner, a large out- 
lay is in most cases necessary. The lodes, or strikes, making through 
the county from the Stanislaus to the Mokelumne Eivers, thus far dis- 
covered, are among the richest of the world. The Union, Keystone, 
Napoleon, Copper Hill, Hog Hill, Campo Seco, Laucha Plana, Josephine, 
Collier, Camp, McNulty, and some few other companies, are already 
shipping large amounts of ore, varying from twelve to thirty per cent 
of metal. The daily production of ore from this county is already about 
one hundred tons— giving employment to a large number of men and 
teams for its transportation and shipment; which amount will soon be 
greatly increased from the shipment of ore from the San Domingo Dis- 
trict, further to the east and more nearly the center of the county, 
which will send ore even better than much of that sent from the Cop- 
peropolis and Campo Seco districts. 

Our silver mines, though doubtless very rich, are not as yet much de- 
veloped. The great rush of prospectors for silver to more distant locali- 
ties has drawn from Blue Mountain that attention which its prospects 
would seem to demand. Quite as good prospects are had from the lodes 
of this district as from most of those of moi^e distant localities ; all that 
is needed here, as in the copper mining districts, is the necessary capital 
from abroad to assist the hardy miner in his heavy undertaking — ^the 
opening up and successful working of a silver mine. 

FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 

Of the production of our orchards and vineyards but little can be said 
in addition to our report of last year. There has been a gradual increase 
in some and a falling off in others of the produce of the orchard, while 
the vines are annually increasing in number, and the wine made will soon 
^^ in quantities sufficient to give employment to the several transporta- 
tion lines to the seaboard, while the quality of wine will bear favorable 
<^omparison with much that is brought from abroad. 
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TAXABLE PROPERTY. 



Consequent upon the rush of people for the several silver mining d' 
tricts east of the Nevadas, our assessment roll has not come up to tW^^f 
last 3^ear, and we may look for a continuation of this decrease for tjn 
haps another two years, when the natural reflux of the people, and V' 
continued development of rich copper and silver lodes on this, the west 
side of the mountains, will tend to increase the amount of taxable pron 
erty, and continue gradually till the time when '*01d'' Calaveras will 
rank among the rich counties of the State. 

We have also somewiat reduced the number of horses and cattle 
w^hile a small increase is had* in the number of sheep. Hogs have de' 
creased in number, while the quality of both beef and pork is better than 
heretofore, from a more systematic mode of treatment. 

All of which we respectfully submit. 

Yours truly, 

J. THOMPSOIS^, 
B. S. BATES, 

D. S. LAJSJE, 

S. W. BRIGGS, 

E. K THOENE, 
JOHN GILLILAND, 

Township Assessors of Calaveras County. 



COLUSA COUNTY. 
H. W. Brown, County Assessor. 

Hon. J. F. HOTJGHTON, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir : — Please find herewith the necessary report, as required by law. 

Not having any blanks left from last year, I send in the present form. 
The report differs but little from last year. There are fewer cattle, but 
a few more horses and sheep. The value of cattle was less, making the 
total valuation a figure less than that of last year. 

Yery respectfully, yours, 

H. W. BEOWN, 

County Assessor of Colusa County. 
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DEL NOETE COUNTY. 

George W. Eussell, County Assessor. 

Crescent City, ) 

Hon. J. F. Houghton, September 8, 1863. \ 

Surveyor- General : 

Sir :— Herewith, I submit my report as Assessor of Del Norte Cotinty, 
for the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three : 

It is a matter of impossibility for me to obtain anything like a correct 
statement relating to the agricultural interests in our county, and I have 
returned the statement to you filled up with only such figures as could 
be rejied upon. -,,11 . j 

Xhe farming land in this county is confined to two small valleys, avid 
they are cultivated to a small extent. The land cannot be excelled in 
the State, and is susceptible of the highest cultivation. We have vast 
forests of timber running through the county ; redwood, white and yel- 
low fir, hemlock, spruce, and pine, abound in great quantities, and are, 
in fact, inexhaustible, and I prophesy that, in two years time, Crescent 
City will be the heaviest lumber exporting port on the Pacific coast. 
The harbor or Crescent City is the only port of entry between San Fran- 
cisco and the Columbia Eiver that is susceptible of improvement, and a 
survey of the harbor has already been made by the Government, with 
the view of constructing a breakwater, and let this be completed, Cres- 
cent City will rank with the wealthy cities of the Pacific. 

The most promising productive interests of Del Norte are its copper 
mines. Over thirty claims have been located, twenty of them incorpo- 
rated, and in various stages of development. Up to this time, about five 
hundred tons of ore, averaging tVenty-five per cent, has been shipped 
from this place, and, from pi^esent appearances, the amount of ore th^t 
will be sent forward the coming season will reach five thousand tons, 
with a certainty of doubling the amount every succeeding year. 

The future of this little northwest corner of creation is a bright one 
Business of all kinds looks better, all are encouraged, and none more so 
than 

. , Your humble servant, 

GEOEGE W. EUSSELL, 
Assessor of Del Norte County. 



HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 
E. Wiley County Assessor. 



Bon. J. F. HOTJGHTON. 

Surveyor-General 



Or^iGE County Assessor, \ 

Eureka, Sept. 2l8t, 1863. j 



SiR:—Please find inclosed my report as County Assessor for the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three. The difficulties in gatherii^tatis- 
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tics which would enable one to furnish a correct statement is sufficientlv 
apparent to any person who has had any experience in the businesf 
without any explanations whatever. Eut when to the ordinary difflciu! 
ties incident to the office is added an nnx*elenting, devastating Indian 
war, that is carried to the very doors of our homes, I hope will be 
deemed a sufficient excuse for any shortcomings or imperfections which 
may appear in my report. In fact, to this war may be traced the 
various difficulties and defects which we are compelled to endure. 

Our list of taxable property is over two hundred thousand dollars 
short of what it was last year. Our taxable inhabitants are one hun. 
dred short, and every department of our domestic relations have more 
or less been damaged by the same cause. 

Since my last report whole neighborhoods in our county have been 
deserted ; citizens who have bought their land from the United States 
invested all their little means in building themselves up a Aome, and by 
untiring energy and industry Save had everything that was requisite 
to make a home comfortable, have been compelled to give up every, 
thing — leaving their orchax-ds laden ed with choice fruits, their fine fields 
of grain, their herds and flocks; yea, and alas! too often the father and 
husband have been left amid the ruins of what was once a peaceful and 
quiet home, but now to them a home no longer. 

Our grazing interests are entirely destroyed, and our agricultural in- 
terests very considerably impaired, from the fact that when a man sows 
he has no assurance that he will ever be permitted to reap his harvest. 
There is now in this county quite a number of fine fields of grain that 
cannot be harvested with safety without an armed guard to protect the 
men while harvesting. Then our lumbering interests are impaired 
materially by the same cause. In fact, every department of society 
feels the oppression more or less. Yet notwithstanding all of our diffi- 
culties our march is " onward and upward ; '' improvements still go on. 
New farms are being opened all the time, new enterprises entered into, 
and new features in the natural resources of our county are being con- 
tinually developed. 

I think I can say Of a truth, that in Humboldt County there is a 
greater combination of requisites for a good county than any part of our 
State, namely : Good soil, good timber, good water, good climate, and 
good health — with a harbor second to none in the State, save San Fran- 
cisco, and entirely free from that bane of California, " Spanish grants." 
"When a man buys land in this county ho has the title from the General 
Government direct. 

There is no way for mfe to arrive at the aggregate number of acres of 
timber, grazing, and agricultural lands, the greater portion of our county 
never having been surveyed. 

Our county is about sixty miles in length along the coast, by about 
forty miles in width. There is a belt of redwoods that runs through our 
county from north to south, and parallel with the coast, about ten rxA^^ 
in width, leaving a strip of agricultural and grazing lands on the west, 
between that and the coast, on which the entire settlements of tbe 
county are at present located — ^the strip of open land lying to the east- 
ward of the redwoods being entirely deserted and given up to the Indians? 
and which is as fine a grazing country as there is in the State,. 

The salmon fisheries of Eel Eiver are second to none in the world for 
quantity, quality and facilities for taking them. 
Some fine banks of coal have been discovered on Eel Kiver the p»st 
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season, which at some future day will be an article of export from our 

bay- ' 
With the assurance that I have done everything 1 could under the 

circumstances to make my report complete, 

I am, sir, yours, most respectfully, 

E. WILEY, 

County Assessor. 



MAEIPOSA COUNTY. 

George W. Cornell County Assessor. 

Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

gijfc : — I have the honor to transmit to jour office, in accordance with 
the requirements of law, my annual report as Assessor of Mariposa 
County, accompanied with which you will find a statistical report of all 
and such matters pertaining thereto. 

Since my last annual report, I have the satisfaction of returning an 
increase in the taxable property of this county, and also in reporting a 
decided improvement in the productiveness in mining and agricultural 
pursuits of our citizens. 

By a recent Act of the Legislature, our floating debt has been bonded, 
and our Supervisors, with commendable zeal, are endeavoring to make 
due preparation to meet the exigencies of the case, and doubtless, if all 
would promptly pay their taxes, it would liquidate the entire debt in a 
few years. You are aware that within our county lies the celebrated 
Las Mariposas estate. The parties controlling this estate have hereto- 
fore claimed that the property should only be assessed for the value of 
the improvements and a nominal value of the land ) asserting that the 
hidden treasures contained in the land could not be a guide to assess- 
ment, as their value could not be known. The Supervisors have en- 
deavored to assess the property at something like a moderate valuation, 
but all their efforts thus far have been vain, because of the chicanery and 
legal technicalities of parties interested. In every suit heretofore insti- 
tuted by this county to recover taxes upon this estate, the Supervisors 
have been invariably beaten, and they have grown chary of expending 
money to coerce the owners of the estate to a compliance with the law. 
Such being the case, the taxes haye fallen heavily upon the other tax 
payers of the county. But, could tlfe parties now owning the estate be 
forced to give an assessment for anything like the value for which it has 
been recently sold, a sufficient revenue would soon be realized to dis- 
charge our county indebtedness and materially decrease the rate of tax- 
ation. This can be easily understood when the facts are stated — that 
Wetofore the estate has been assessed at less than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, yet .recently the property has passed into the hands of a 
joint stock company with a nominal value of ten millions, the par value 
■^bich is rated and realizing fifty per cent. This^ then, by their own 
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showing, would bring the value of the estate to the amount of five mji 
lions. But, allowing a reasonable deduction from this amount, three 
millions of dollars would be a fair assessment of the estate. Could thev 
be taxed upon that amount, the State as well as the county would re 
ceive dues out of which they have been defrauded heretofore. 

Pora description, geographically, of our county, I beg leave to refer 
you to my last annual report. ^ 

Since my last report, I am happy to be able to state that improve, 
ments have been progressive,, and are of a permanent nature. We can 
boast of as good roads as any in the mountains, and bridges and ferries 
have been repaired since the flood of eighteen hundred and sixty-two 
and are now in good order for travel. ' 

We have six School Districts, all of which are supplied with Teachers. 
A manifest improvement is discerniblje in the interest taken by our citi- 
zens in Public Schools since my last report. Our population is becoming 
more settled, and the number of children is largely increasing, and our 
School Fund, judiciously managed, will give a good ratio to each scholar. 

I beg to refer you to my last annual report for such other and further 
matters as iji this would be a repetition. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEOEGE W. COEJSTELL, 

Assessor of Mariposa County. 



MOJSTTBEEY COUNTY. 
W. V. McGarvey County Assessor. 



Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 



San Juan, Monterey County, ) 

October 3d, 1863. J 



Sir : — Inclosed please find my statistical report of this county for the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty -three. There has been some falling off 
in the number of stock cattle, as many have been driven out of the 
county on account of the scarcity of grass; and, also, our stock in 
horses has fallen off — a disease something like the blind staggers has 
killed many off in the last year. As to sheep, some considerable number 
have been driven out of the county, but yet the number is a few thou- 
sand more than last year. 

We have a matanzas at Monterey, erected by San Jurjo, Bolado & ^^- 
jol, and superintended by Messrs. Leigh & Winter. They have been in 
operation since the first of May, and have been killing from sixty to one 
hundred head of cattle per day for hides and tallow. They have also 
killed a few sheep. Many of the cattle have been poor cattle, and, I 
might say, they were killing them to save their lives^ as they would un- 
doubtedly have died the coming winter, and were purchased at very lo^ 
prices — ^from one dollar and a half to two dollars per head — which will 
explain to you the low value of the whole number of cattle slaughtered. 

In the culture of tobacco, I can only say that but very few have a-s 
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•vet tried it, and all have succeeded beyond their expectations. You 
. ^j^y look for tobacco from here in a few years. 

Very respectfully yours, 

•^ W. y. McGAEVEY, 

Assessor of Monterey County. 



PLACEE COUJSTTY. 

Eecorder^s OrriCE, ) 

Auburn, Placer County, November 17th, 1863. ) 

Hon. J. P. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir :— Inclosed please find report filled up, as per blank form sent for 
County Assessor to compile. I have made the same up from the ten 
different Assessors of our county, as they reported to me. Some of the 
items, in my opinion, are not as full as they should be ; but on the whole, 
they are about correct. It is with considerable difficulty that I have 
been able to report as full as 1 have. 

Yours respectfully, etc., 

W. H. PATTOJSr, Eecorder, 
And 6x officio Auditor and Clerk of Supervisors. 

By E. E. Patton, Deputy. 



SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 
A. E. Maxcy County Assessor. 

Assessor's Office, , 1 

San Diego, California. ) 
Hon. J. P. HoTJGHTON, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir :— This county extends north and south from the southern lines of 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties to the State line and Mexican 
boundary some ninety miles, east and west from the Colorado Eiver to 
the Pacific Coast, some one hundred and fifty miles. 

That portion lying between the Colorado Eiver and Coast Eange of 
mountains is a barren desert, comprising two thirds of the county. The 
remaining portion, lying between the dividing line of the Coast Eange 
and Pacific Coast, though habitable and containing a few tolerably good 
ranches for grazing stock in good seasons, nine tenths is almost wholly 
unserviceable to man. 

This county does not furnish its own few inhabitants with breadstuffs, 
fruit, or vegetables. r^. .^. .. ( ^r^r\C\\(> 

We have no internal improvementiifilAEjBfiiW. V3\^ VJ V IV^ 
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Some placeros have been worked the past year on the two peaks o^ 
mountains adjoining the Elver Colorado, called Pekatchy and Pilot Knob * 

Gold is obtained by dry washing, but not in large quantities. 

We have«a gold quartz mine some twenty milesfrom the Pacific Coast 
east, the quartz yielding thirty-five per cent of gold. It is not bein» 
worked at present. ° 

A vein of copper ore and silver is now being opened ^ve miles only 
from the Coast and twenty miles north from the town of San Diego. 

The only other product of the county worthy of mention is the stock 
for which 1 refer to the statistics. ' 

The stock is dying in large numbers from starvation, and it is impossi. 
ble to conjecture what portion will survive the coming winter. 

Very respectfully, 

A. E. jkAXCY, 

County Assessor, San Diego. 



SAN JOAQUIiSr COUNTY. 

J. M. Long ..County Assessor. 

OFFICE OP County Assessor, 1 

Stockton, Nov. 4th, 1863. J 
Hon, J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir : — I have the honor, in conformity with the law of the State, to 
submit to you the following as my annual report for the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three : 

AGRICULTURE — ^WORKING THE SOIL. 

The statement I made in a former report in regard to the great natural 
agricultural advantages of the county, it is unnecessary to repeat, as the 
remarks then made, particularly in regard to the character and quality of 
the soil, would now equally apply. The soil of this county is probably 
richer in all the essential elements necessary for the production of cereal 
crops than any other in the State. More attention is given to improved 
methods of cultivating the soil, and all the agricultural implements of 
modern invention and improvements are coming generally into use. 
Deep plowing is approved and generally practiced by the farmers, and 
husbandmen generally approve the practice of planting their crops on 
fallow land. This method of cultivating facilitates the early sowing of 
seed, extending to the crops all the benefits afforded by time before the 
dry weather of early summer sets in. 

The agricultural productions of the county mainly consist in whe^t, 
although a considerable amount of barley is raised. A greater number 
of acres have been devoted to the cultivation of barley this year th^a 
formerly, but the yield has been less per acre than that of last year. 
The whole amoqpt of land in the county is one hundred and seventy- # 
five thousand acres, and seventy thousand eight hundred acres of that 
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amount has been sowed in barley, which produced five hundred and 
sixty-six thousand four hundred bushels. 

The amount of land in wheat was sixty thousand ac/es, and the quan- 
tity produced, six hundred thousand bushels. So it will be seen that 
although there has been ten thousand acres less land devoted to the 
raising of wheat than to barley, the amount produced of the former ex- 
ceeds the latter by thirty-three thousand six hundred bushels. 

The cultivation of oats, rye, corn, buckwheat, peas, and beans, have 
been circumscribed within narrow bounds ; only twenty thousand 
bushels of oats, ten thousand bushels of rye, and six thousand bushels * 
of buckwheat have been produced. 

The cultivation of potatoes has been more extended. The amount 
raised on twelve hundred and fifty acres is one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand bushels. But the schedule of compiled statistics accompany- 
ing this paper will show you the various agricultural products, number 
of live stock, vines, and fruit trees; also improvements, value of real 
estate, personal property, etc. 

TOBACCO. 

But a limited attempt has been made to cultivate tobacco. Yet thus 
far the efforts of a few have been very successful in producing an arti- 
cle of good quality. It is believed the growth can be made very remu- 
nerative, and the only drawback to its extended production is the want 
of manufacturing facilities. 

BROOMCORN AND SORGHUM. 

Although the quantity is but light, a very superior article of broom- 
corn has been raised the past season ; a quail tj^ — not long and slender, 
but short and brushy — such as manufacturers of brooms are anxious to 
obtain. Some fifty acres of land only have been planted in this article, 
and it yields so good a revenue for the labor used that there is but little 
doubt but its cultivation will be greatly increased the coming year. 

Sorghum or Chinese sugar cane has been successfully raised in some 
places, and not so in others. On the rich lands bordering the Calaveras 
River the crop of sorghum has yielded as much as one hundred and 
seventy-five gallons of syrup to the acre. On deep alluvial soil, contain- 
ing a good proportion of vegetable matter, the plant more easily obtains 
the requisite juices and therefore succeeds much better than on higher 
ground, where there is a comparative destitution of moisture, pccasioned 
by* the light and porous character of the soil. 

FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 

The superior attention given to the tillage of orchards and vineyards 
throughout the county is apparent from the quantity and excellent 
quality of the fruit produced. Peaches and apricots, which in former 
years were plentiful and luscious, have failed this year to come up to 
their former standard in many places. The cause of this is attributed to 
the damage done to the trees by the floods in the winter of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one and eighteen hundred and sixty-two. Many trees 
^ed the following spring, and many more seem to have been irretrieva- 
hiy injured. The apple crop, however, has been good; as is shown by 
the adornment of the fruit gardens with heavy loads of well ripened 
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fruit. The grape producing and wine making interests of the eouBty 
are rapidly growing into importance, and in a year or two will be para, 
mount to the culture of all other kinds of fruits ; the cultivation of the 
grape and the manufacture of wine are alike well understood, and the 
piirsuit will soon lead to a large and constantly increasing revenue from 
that source. 

BEES. 

Bees have done very poorly this year, and instead of the nineteen 
hundred hives of last year doubling or trebling their number, there are 
only about one hundred more hives in the county, as shown by the figures 
of last year. The season has been peculiarly unpropitious for this inde- 
fatigably industrious insect, the more than ordinary length of the dry 
season militating greatly against them in procuring the desii*ed nectar 
from the vegetable kingdom. 

LIVE STOCK. 

There has been a considerable falling off in the former amount of 
horned stock, which in a measure may be accounted for by the land 
throughout the county being nearly all fenced up ; therefore, stock has 
to be driven to other and inappropriate localities for pasture. Sheep 
have greatly fallen off for like reason. It may also be proper to say 
that an increased demand for sheep and cattle east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains has occasioned the removal of a large quantity of both to that 
market. The Washoe trade has occasioned the diminution of the number 
of mules, but first-class horses and the finer breeds of cattle and swine have 
slightly increased in number. By inviting your attention to the accom- 
panying schedule of figures, particularly those relating to real estate, you 
will notice an increase of taxable property over last year of three hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand two hundred and seventy-seven dollars. 

Hoping the report will receive your approbation, I have the pleasure 
of subscribing myself 

Your obedient servant, 

J. M-. LONG, 
Assessor San Joaquin County. 
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SIEEKA COUNTY. 

Alfred Marmon County Assessor. 

Office of County Assessor, 
Downieville, Sierra County, Cal., September 23d, 1863 

Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

■ Surveyor-Greneral : 

Sir: — The statistics of this county are not so full and complete as U^' 
sired, but I find it a very difficult thing indeed to gather the various items 
requii:ed in the catalogue of statistics, especially where two thirds of the 
county is covered with snow, when the original assessment has to he 
made, (which in this county has to be done by the first Monday in Jane,) 
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and it naturally follows that many items of importance cannot be gath- 
ered, hut upon the whole we feel satisfied that Sierra "lives,'^ as the result 
of the second day of September testifies. Quite an acquisition also has 
Ijeen made in property by the settling up of Sierra Yalley. Improve- 
aients are being made ; stock raising is far superseding former years, 
both in cattle, horses, and mules. Hay in abundance is procured in this 
valley, and in fact the valley with its lands and property of all kinds 
ig daily increasing in value, while many other portions of our county 
show strong symptoms of decay and depopulation. I assessed the peo- 
ple of the valley this year on their possessory rights to eighteen thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-one acres of land, and one thousand two 
hundred and forty-seven head of stock cattle, one hundred and ninety- 
two yoke of oxen, three hundred and sixty-three horses, and forty-nine 
mules, besides five saw mills, of which Fletcher & Eowland have one 
from which they are cutting from seven to ten thousand feet per day, 
which they are hauling to Yirginia City, Nevada Territory. 

The assessed value of the property this year will not show quite as 
large as it did last, owing to about eight hundi*ed thousand dollars of 
worthless mortgages that have been stricken from our county records 
by the persons applying to the Board of Supervisors this past summer, 
jet we hope to realize a larger sum, both for the county and State, than 
last year. 

Howland Flat, in Northern Sierra, will probably yield more gold than 
any other mining camp in the county, with an increased poj)ulation. 
And also at Fur Cap, Deadwood, etc., mines are being opened and de- 
veloped of great richness, and which in all probability surpasses in rich- 
ness anything yet discovered in this county, together with many new 
and valuable quartz ledges that have been discovered and tested in va- 
rious portions of our county during the past summer, which places her 
on an equal footing with any in the State for mineral resources. Copper, 
also, has been found in some portions of the county in quantities suffi- 
cient to w^arrant good pay. 

Many valuable homesteads have been assessed this year for the first 
time on the Truckee and Henness Pass Eoads, east of Jackson's Kanch, 
which promises in future to increase the revenue of the county. 

The fruit crop of apples, peaches, pears, grapes, etc., is abundant, es- 
pecially peaches, which bend beneath their load of golden fruit, and the 
cheapness of such delicacies will testify to their superabundance. 

I would mention that the line between Sierra and Plumas Counties has 
not been run, owing to the failure on the part of the Plumas County Sur- 
veyor to meet our County Surveyor at a stated time and place to run the 
line between the two counties. As it is necessary that such lines should 
be run and definitely settled, property holders near the lines, or contem- 
plated lines, will then know to which of the two counties they are required 
to pay their taxes. As it now remains, disputes arise as to which of the 
counties they are entitled to pay to, and consequently some refuse to pay 
to either of the counties until the lines are defined. 

We have twelve thousand acres of wild hay land, yielding a crop of 
four thousand tons of hay annually. 

AH of which is respectfully submitted, 

ALFEED MAEMO]?,> 
County Assessor of Sierra County^ 
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SAN MATEO COUJSTTY. 

S. H. Snyder County Assessor. 

Office Cottnty Assessor, ) 

Eedwood City, Nov. 4th, 1863. f 
Hon. J. F. HouoHTON, ^ 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir : — ^In conformity to the law and in corapliance with your circular 
I submit my annual report for the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three' 
which is as full and correct as I have been able to ascertain by diligent 
investigation. Although not as full as could be desired, still it appraxi- 
mates somewhat near the facts. 

There has been an increase in the various productions of the county 
over last year ; the principal productions being wheat, barley, oats, hay 
and potatoes. In cattle there has been a decrease of nearly one third 
since last year. By the way of improvements, we have twenty-two miles 
of railroad now completed, and cars running their regular trips to and 
from San Francisco. You will observe by the report that there has been 
an increase in the assessed valuation of real estate. This fact is attribn- 
table to the sudden rise of real estate in the markets and the great de- 
mand for the same. To our improvement of railroad we owe this change. 
Our climate was good and our soil was prolific, and the railroad made it 
accessible and available. In regard to fruit, there is but veiy little 
grown in the county, the orchards being all young, and I did not make 
any returns of the quantity of fruit raised. Wheat, oats, and barley is 
a fair crop. 

The number of acres of Marsh and Overflowed Lands is about ten 
thousand. 

We have eight Public Schools, and well attended. 

Yours, respectfully, 

S. H. SNYDEK, 
Assessor of San Mateo County. 



SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 
Valentin Gajiola County Assessor. 



San Luis Obispo, 



September 26th, 1863. J 
Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General ; 

Sir : — In conformity with law I herewith send the statistics of this 
county, hoping the report will meet with your approbation. San Luis 
Obispo County represents a variety of interests — agricultural, stock rais- 
ing, and mineral. Live stock of this county has very much imnroved 
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within the last few years. Horses, cattle, and sheep have greatly im- 
proved by the importation of fine blooded American stallions, bulls, and 
rams. 

PRUIT. 

On the various farms of the county, the cultivators of orchards and 
vineyards have made considerable progress. The ranch of Mr. T. F. 
Branch, situated on the Arroya Granda, has yielded a very large lot of 
fruit, more so than that of any other farmer in the county. 

MINES. 

There has been discovered, on what they call the Santa Eosa Eanch, 
situated about forty miles from the county seat, a coal mine, which, from 
all accounts, is very rich. They have not commenced work on the mine 
as yet, but it is to be hoped the day is not far distant before they com- 
mence taking out that hidden treasure ; also, there has been discovered 
a copper mine within twenty-five miles of the coal mine, which, from all 
accounts, is very rich. I think as soon as winter is over these mines will 
be worked with a will, and, in the meantime, the count}^ is all alive about 
new discoveries of copper mines. 

VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 

Comparing the value of property of the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty two with eighteen hundred and sixty-three, you will perceive there 
has been an increase in the valuation of all kinds of property. 



Valuation of Property for Year 1862. 

Real estate , $234,721 50 

Personal property 274,021 06 

Total 

Valuation of Property for Year 1863. 

Keal estate $210,806 45 

Personal property 402,876 00 

Total 



$512,742 56 



$613,682 45 



All of which is respectfully submitted. 



VALENTIN GAJIOLA, 
County Assessor of San Luis Obispo County. 



% Benjamin F. Hook, Deputy. 
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SANTA CEUZ COUNTY. 



N. 



Taylor County Assessor. 



Santa Cruz, 

October 6th, 1863 



] 



Hod. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

Sir :— In compliance with law, I have the honor to submit to yoa the 
statistics of Santa Cruz County as collected while assessing the county 
You will notice that there is an advance over the statement of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two. 

All the different interests in this county are being vigorously prose- 
cuted, and new ones being opened. 

A powder mill is being built on the San Lorenzo Eiver a short dis- 
tance above the paper mill, and other improvements are talked of. 

The mining interests are being prosecuted quite thoroughly— several 
companies incorporated and vigorously at work. 

The crops of all kinds are abundant this year in this county. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Yours, etc. 

N. TAYLOR, 
Assessor of Santa Cruz County. 



SUTTEE COUNTY. 
P. A. Clarke County Assessor. 



Hon. J. P. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 



Yuba City, 

November 6th, 



1863 



.! 



Sir : — Inclosed you have my report, which I am sorry was not trans- 
mitted before this. I did not observe the erasure of the old date in 
your circular until a few days ago ; however, I hope it may reach you 
in time. The report is as correct as I could make it. 

Many kinds of property in my county have greatly decreased, and 
also depreciated in value, whilst other kinds have increased — such as 
lands and improvements. Owing to the great emigration to newly dis- 
covered mineral regions, thiscounty, I think, is decidedly retrograding; 
much good land lying idle. 

The culture of tobacco seems to have proven a failure, though the land 
is well adapted to its culture — that is, a great portion of it-^but prices 
at the present are too low, and the expense of raising too great. Sugar- 
cane also, though growing well, for the same reason will occupy but lit- 
tle attention. 
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There is some improvement in horses and some in sheep, (I mean in 
took,) but all other kinds seem to have very little attention paid to 

You will see by my report no public improvements, such as railroads, 
turnpikes, or canals; no mills, either steam or water. 

V^Te scarcely raise any kind of hay but the natural grasses of the 
cotintry, except the wild oats, which is also a native. 

Our county is sparsely wooded, and that only fit for fuel. 

^ I remain, very respectfully. 

P. A. CLARKE, 

Assessor of Sutter County! 



TEINITY COUNTY. 

George F. Miers County Assessor. 



Weaverville, Trinity County, | 
October 2d, 1863. J 



Hon. J. F. Houghton, 

Surveyor-General : 

giR : — Please find accompanying this, statistics of this county. 

You will perceive that the taxable property of this county has fallen 
off, since last year about two hundred thousand dollars. So it is with 
the population ; we have lost about five hundred voters since the elec- 
tion a year ago. As to the natural productions of this county, the re- 
port of last year will aj)ply. 

Yery respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 



By H. Nichols, Deputy. 



GBOKGE F. MIEKS, 
Assessor of Trinity County. 
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O. M. CLAYES STATE PRINTER. 



A.NNTJA.XU REPORT. 



Department of Public Instruction, \ 

San Francisco, November 1st, 1863. J 

To His Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

I herewith submit to you the Thirteenth Annual Eeport of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of California, with the 
request that the same be transmitted to the Legislature, and published, 
in eomphance with section five of the Eevised School Law, 

Tery respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 



JOHN SWETT, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OP STATISTICS. 

The subjoined summary of statistics will aiford a general view of tbe 
condition and progress of the Public Schools for the School year of ten 
months, from November first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to August 
thirty-first, eighteen hundred*iand sixty-three : 

STATISTICS FKOM RETURNS OF SCHOOL CENSUS MARSHALS. 



1 



1. Number of boys between four and eighteen years of age 

2. Number of girls between four and eighteen years of age 

3. Total number of white children between four and eigh- 

teen years of age 

4. Number of white children under four years of age 

5. Number of children between eighteen and twenty-one 

years of age 

6. Number of children of all ages under twenty-one years 

born in California 

7. Number of children between four and six years of age... 

8. Number of children between four and six years of age 

attending School ". 

9. Number of childi'en of all ages attending Public Schools. 
10. Number of children of all ages attending private Schools 
n. Number of children between six and eighteen years of 

age, not attending any School 



39,700 
38,355 

78,055 

39,081 

4,129 

74,835 
15,987 

3,722 

29,416 

9,158 

20,062 



STATISTICS FROM RETURNS OP TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES. 



Total number of pupils enrolled on Public School Eegisters... 
Average number belonging to Public Schools 

Average daily attendance.-- - 

•Number attending School 



attending School under six years of age OV- 



36,540 
22,965 

X3r!Q 0^2^246 

o 
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Percentage of daily attendance on the average mimber belonging .ggi 

Daily average percentage of attendance on the whole number enrolled on the Public School 

Registers .54 

Daily average percentage of attendance in the Public Schools on the whole number of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and eighteen years .241 

Percentage of enrolment in the Public Schools on the whole number in the State 45 

Average number of months during which Schools were maintained 5.4 

Average length of time Teachers have taught the same School 7.1 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 



Whole number of Primary Schools 

Whole number of Intermediate Schools., 
Whole number of Unclassified Schools.. 

Whole number of Grammer Schools 

Whole number of Hii>*h Schools , 



280 
68 

304 

48 

2 



Total number of Schools. 



Total number of School Districts 

]N umber of Schools for colored children 

Number of colored children attending such Schools 

/^Whole number of Negro children returned by Census Mar- 
shals — ' ♦ 

^ Whole number of Mongolian children returned by Census 
Marshals 

Whole number of Indian children returned by Census Mar- 
shals 

Whole number of deaf and dumb, irrespective of age 

Whole number of blind, irrespective of age 

Number of male Teachers employed during the 

year 585 

Number of female Teachers employed during the 
year 464 



Total number of Teachers employed during the year.. 



Number of Schools maintained less than three months 

Number of Schools maintained only three months 

Niimber of Schools maintained more than three months, and 
less than six months 

Number of Schools maintained more than six months, and 
less than nine months 

Number of Schools maintained nine months and over 

Average number of months School was maintained in all the 
School Districts of the State 

Number of Free Public Schools maintained without rate bills.. 

Number of School Districts which have raised a District Tax 

Number of School Districts which have made correct returns 
according to law 

Number of Districts which have failed to make correct re- 
turns 

Number of Districts supplied with State School Registers and 
copies of Revised School Law 

Names of Districts not supplied 



754 

684 

5 

162 

735 

455 

4,522 
81 
85 



919 

31 
198 

211 

157 
114 

5.4 
219 
17 

508 

122 

684^ 
None. ' 




J^uniberwho have failed to make such returns 

Number of School-houses built of brick 

Number of School-houses built of wood 

Number of School-houses which disgrace the State 

Number of volumes in Public School Libraries 

Number of Teachers who subscribe for an Educational Jour- 



nal. 



Longest time any Teacher has taught the same School 

Number of Teachers who have taught the same School two 

years and over 

Number of Teachers who attended State Teachers' Institute 
Number of Teachers who attended County Teachers' Insti- 



tute. 



Number of Teachers allowed and paid for time in attendance 
on Institute 

Number of School visits made by County Superintendents... 

Number of School visits made b}^ Trustees , 

Number of School visits made by other persons , 

Number of First Grade Certificates issued by County Board 
of Examination 



Number of Second Grade Certificates issued by County Board 
of Examination ^ 

Number of Temporary Certificates issued hy County Super- 
intendents 

Number of applicants rejected by County Board of Exami 
nation 

Number of State Educational Diplomas issued 

Number of State Certificates, First Grade 

Number of State Certificates, Second Grade 

dumber of State Certificates, Third Grade 

Number of applicants rejected by the State Board 



756 

79 

31 

647 

149 

3,327 

277- 
11 years. 

77 
308 

242 

86 

1,058 

971 

2,460 

159 

294 

124 

99 
9 

11 
12 
20 
31 



FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 



Amount of School Fund received from the 
State $145,537 84 

Amount of School Money received from 
County Taxes 307,128 22 

Amount of money received from District 
Taxes 38,731 62 

Amount received from Rate-Bills and Sub- 
scription ; , 68,209 24 

Total amount received from all sources 
for support of Schools 

Amount carried forward i-i . • -j. -.,••• -C- -^^ • 
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$581,055 77 



$581,055 Tf 
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Amount brought forward 

Amount paid Teachers' Salaries $328,338 02 

Amount expended for sites, buildings, repairs 

and School Furniture 98,931 53 

Amount expended for School Libraries 514 75 

Amount expended for School Apparatus 2,271 97 



Total expenditure for School purposes. 



Amount of money derived from all sources per School 
Child. 

Amount per scholar for whole number enrolled on Public 
School Eegisters 

Highest amount raised in any county by County Tax per 
School Child 

Lowest amount raised in any county hy County Tax per 
School Child 

Average amount 

Percentage of amount raised by County Tax on each hun- 
dred dollars pf assessable property in the State 

Percentage of amount raised by County and District 
Taxes and Kate-Bills on each hundred dollars 

Amount appropriated for support of State formal School.. 

Amount of money expended for County Institutes ' 

Average annual salary of County Superintendents 

Amount paid Teachers for services rendered on County 
Board of Examination 

Highest monthly wages, board included, paid to male 
Teachers 



$581,055 77 



Highest monthly wages, board included, paid to female 
Teachers 



Lowest monthly wages, board included, paid to male 
Teachers 

Lowest monthly wages, board included, paid to female 
Teachers 

Average monthly wages paid to all Teach ei's 



483,407 49 

7 44 

15 90 

11 90 

18 
4 00 

18 

24i 
6,000 00 
275 00 
440 00 

400 00 

270 00 

125 00 

29 00 

30 00 

80 00 



EECEIPTS AND EXPENDITUEES. 

The State apportionment for the School year ending August thirty- 
first, amounted to one hundred and forty-five thousand five hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars and eighty-four cents, ($145,537 84,) of which seven- 
teen thousand one hundred and forty-seven dollars and twenty cents 
($17,147 20) was due the previous School year, July first, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two — ^not paid "on account of pressing demands on the 
Treasury.'' The amount derived from County School tax, as nearly as 
can be estimated from the conflicting returns of County Superintendents 
and County Treasurers, was three hundred and seven thousand dollars? 



rS307 000,) of which San Francisco raised one hundred and ninety-three 
ihous'and dollars ($193,000.) 

The amount raised by " Bate Bills '' was sixty-eight thousand dollars, 
rS68 000,) and the sum derived from '' District Taxes," as indicated in 
that' column, is thirty-eight thousand dollars ($38,000) ; but of this, 
thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) was raised by city taxes in the Cities 
of Sacramento, Stockton, Marysville, and San Jose, leaving only eight 
thousand dollars ($8,000) raised by District Taxes proper. 

The total amount received from all sources for the supj)ort of Schools, 
according to the returns, was five' hundred and eighty-one thousand dol- 
lars, ($581,000,) of which San Francisco received two hundred and nine- 
teen thoTisand dollars, ($219,000,) or nearly two fifths. 

This amount is equal to seven dollars and forty-four cents ($7 44) to 
ev^y white child in the State between the ages of four and eighteen 
years, and to fifteen dollars and ninety cents ($15 90) for each child 
enrolle(J on the Public School registers. 

The total amount of money expended was four hundred and eighty- 
three thousand dollars, ($483,000,) leaving a balance on hand September 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, of ninety-seven thousand dollars, 
($97,000,) as nearly as the amount can be guessed at from the conflicting 
returns. This large balance arises from the fact that the School year 
closed two months earlier than under the old law, and does not indicate 
that the Schools have more than they can use. It is probable that at 
least thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) was expended above the amount 
returned, as at least thirty districts failed to make any report of expen- 
ditures, and none are returned for those districts in the reports of Count}'- 
Superintendents. 

It is for the Legislature to decide whether School officers ought not 
to be required to make some report of the public moneys which they 
. receive and appropriate. 



SCHOOLS. 

The total number of Schools is seven hundred and fifty-four, of which 
two are High Schools, forty-eight Grammar, three hundred and sixty- 
four Unclassified or Mixed, fifty-eight Intermediate, and two hundred 
and eighty Primary Schools. The English High School in San Francisco 
numbers one hundred and twenty-five pupils; the English and Latin 
High School in Sacramento numbers some forty pupils. 

The average length of time for which School was maintained in all the 
Schools during the School year of ten months, is five and four tenths 
nionths, or about six and five tenths months for a year of twelve months. 
Thirty-one Schools were kept open less than three months; one hundred 
and ninety-eight, or one fourth of the whole number, were maintained 
only three months; two hundred and eleven, or a little more than one 
fourth of all the Schools, were kept open less than six months; one hun- 
^i*ed and fifty-seven were maintained less than nine months; and one 
liundred and fourteen, or one seventh, nine months and over. 

Of seven hundred and fifty-four, the whole number of Public Schools, 
^^^Y two hundred and nineteen, or a little more thfen one^fourth, are 

- ^vjOt 
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PREE scHOOTiSj all the rest are partially maintained by rate bills and 
tuition — ^in other words, are half-private Schools. 

These facts speak for themselves; they need no comment asking for^ 
State tax to make the St^hools free, and to continue them at least nine 
months in the year. 

A child attending School onlj^ three months in the year, from the age 
of six to eighteen, could only attend three years, leaving nine years of 
wasted time. 



SCHOOL CHILDEEJST. 

The returns of School Census Marshals were made with more than 
usual care, and bear evidence of being very generally correct, A care- 
ful examination of the statistical columns will be found instructive. 

The total number of white children in the State between the ages of 
four and eighteen is seventy-eight thousand and iifty-five, of whom twenty, 
nine thousand attend Public Schools; nine thousand Private Schools- 
twenty thousand^ between $tx and eighteen years of age, attend no School; 
twelve thousand more, between the ages of four and six years, attend 
no School; leaving only about eight thousand unaccounted for in the 
returns. 

The census returns indicate the number usually attending the Public 
Schools at any one time as twenty -nine thousand ; the Teachers report 
thirty-six thousand five hundred and forty as enrolled during the year; 
the average number belonging (filling up some counties with approxi- 
mate numbers) is twenty-three thousand; and the average daily attend- 
ance is twenty thousand. 

It is fortunate for the health and physical development of the children, 
that out of sixteen thousand between four and six years of age, only 
three thousand seven hundred attend the Public Schools; but large 
numbers of that age attend the Private Schools, particularly in San 
Francisco, many of whom go to Private Schools because they are ex- 
cluded by law from the Public Schools. 

The total number of children attending Public and Private Schools is 
thirty-eight thousand. Deducting four thousand between four and six 
years of age, whose attendance is worse than useless, we have about 
thirty-four thousand children, between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, attending School, and twenty thousand children of the same age 
not attending any School; or, inS^Dther words, oqly two thirds of the 
children of the State who ought to Be at School are found there. Here, 
then, are twenty thousand living arguments in favor of a State School 
tax. Were good Schools provided, fifteen thousand of these children 
would be in attendance. These incontrovertible facts may well startle 
us, in view of the future of out* State. The number of children under 
four years of age is thirtj^-nine thousand ; in two years, half, at least, of 
these will be old enough to attend Schools if they are provided. If the 
State does nothing for the better maintenance of Public Schools, we shall 
soon be in the condition of England, where fifty-seven per cent of the chil- 
dren never attend any School whatever. 

The total number of white children under eighteen years of age is 
one hundred and seventeen thousand one hundred and thirty-six; th^ 
whole number of children and youth under twenty-ohe years of age is 
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lie hundred and twenty-one thousand two hundred and sixty-five, of 
«rhom seventy-four thousand eight hundred and thirty-five were born in 

CaliforJiia. 

All these returns clearly demonstrate that a more liberal provision for 
Public Schools must be made, to meet the demands of the rapidly in- 
creasing number of children. 



ATTENDANCE. 

The average number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools is re- 
turned as twenty-two thousand nine hundred and sixty-five; and the 
average dailj^ attendance, at nineteen thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
two. The average percentage of attendance on the average number be- 
longing, is eighty per cent — ^probably a near approximation. The new 
School Eegisters will secure exact returns another year. Here, then, is 
a loss through irregularity of attendance, of one fifth of the money ex- 
pended, and one fifth of the time of the children attending. The per- 
centage of daily attendance on the whole number enrolled on the Eegis- 
ter for the year, is only ffty-four per cent, showing a loss of nearly half 

The evils of absenteeism and irregular attendance are among the most 
serious of any encountered in the administration of the Public Schools; 
and the attention of all Teachers and School oflicers ought to be turned 
to some remedy. The average time during which Schools are maintained 
is only six and one half months, at best ; and taking into consideration 
the loss through irregular attendance, the average time of attendance for 
the thirty-six thousand enrolled scholars is only three and one half 
months. The daily average percentage of attendance on the whole num- 
ber of children in the State, between four and eighteen years of age, is 
twenty-four and one half per cent. In Massachusetts, the same percent- 
age of attendance on the census children between three and fifteen years 
of age is seventy-six per cent. 

The percentage of enrolment in the Public Schools on the whole num- 
ber in the State, between four and eighteen, is forty-six ; in Massachu- 
setts, the same percentage is ninety-five. 



TEACHEES' WAGES. 

The average salary of all tha Teachers, male and female, in the State, 
IS found by the returns to be eighty dollars ($80) per month ; but as 
the average time for which Schools are maintained is only six months, 
and as Teachers are paid only for time actually employed, the average 
annual salary is only four hundred and eighty dollars ($480.) The total 
amount paid for Teachers' salaries during the year, was three hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand dollars, ($328,000,) divided by the whole 
number of Teachers employed, it will give three hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars ($357) to each. ^ 

Out of this annual average salary Teachers must board and clotge 
themselves, and pay their income tax ! An average servant girl receives 
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three hundred dollars ($300) a year, atic? her hoard; an average farm 
hand gets the same; and even an able bodied Chinaman gets three hun- 
dred dollars (1300) a year, boarding himself. The lowest monthly 
wages paid to any male Teacher was twenty-nine dollars, ($29,) the 
Teacher boarding himself. A missionary ought to be sent to that dis. 
trict at once by the State Educational Society. 

What kind of talent can be commanded at such rates? Few Schools 
in the State pay a salary sufficient to induce men of capability and ex. 
perience to remain long in School ; as soon as they can make an escape 
from the School room into some other pursuit, they shake the dust from 
their feet as they cross the threshold, and leave the place to be filled by 
some raw recruit whose cheapness is his only recommendation. It is an 
old and true maxim, " As is the Teacher, so is the School ;'' and it may 
be added, as is the salary, so is the Teacher. Until Trustees are willing 
to pay better salaries, the character of the Schools cannot be permanently 
raised. 

Occasionally a good Teacher, just arrived from the East, will take 
charge of a School long enough to get the means to travel somewhere 
else; but permanent Teachers cannot be obtained. 

A New York County Superintendent remarks : 

'^ Is it true that the education of our children is really of less value 
than any of the other objects and pursuits in life that men are engaged 
in ? One thing is certain, that less wages are paid to worthy, qualified, 
and faithful Teachers of children than to laborers of the same qualifica- 
tions in any other calling, while, at the same time, it cannot be denied 
that the Teachers of our State are doing more to form and direct the 
habits of thought and mould the characters, mental and moral, of the 
next generation than all other professions and callings combined. It is 
true, complaints are made that. Teachers do not qualify themselves prop^ 
erly for the performance of their high and responsible trust ; and this 
complaint is just, in many instances; but it is equally true that more 
than half of our best qualified Teachers are literally starved out of the 
profession — not because they prefer some other, but because necessity 
compels them to flee to something else to get bread for themselves and 
families. Now, how can our Schools be elevated to and maintained at 
that high standard which the best interests of our common country, the 
prosperity of our State, and the welfare of our individuals require, so 
long as the present system continues of thrusting out our devoted and 
experienced Teachers and supplying their places with those who will 
work cheap ? " 



CHANGE OP TEACHEES. 

The average length of time in which Teachers have been engaged in 
teaching the same School, is returned as seven- months. This tells more 
than volunaes of the itinerant character of the occupation of teaching* 
Teachers literally have no abiding place ; they go wandering round the 
country, picking up a three months' School here, and a four months' one 
there, and then, " Fold their tents, like the Arabs, and as silently gU"^ 
away.'' 

What a contrast is this to the Schools of Prussia or Germany, where 
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the Teacher often teaches the same School during a lifetime. What in- 
ducement have Teachers to remain in the occupation any longer than 
stern necessity compels them ? The average length of time of the em- 
ployment of Teachers in the same School in Yuba County, is one year 
and one fourth; in the Counties of Tuolumne, Shasta and Santa Cruz, 
one year; San Francisco made no returns, but the average would prob- 
ably be about one year and a half. The longest time any Teacher has 
taught the same School is returned by San Francisco — eleven years; and 
the next longest by Yuba — nine years — ^Mr. B. C. Stone of Marysville. 
The, number in the State who have taught the same School two years 
and over, is seventy-seven. The number of Teachers who subscribe for 
an educational journal is returned at two hundred and seventy-seven — 
one fourth of the whole number in the State. The preceding statistics 
show why the number is so small — the Teachers never remain long 
enough in one place for their Post Office address to reach them. 

Of course, it is utterly impossible to have anything like systematic in- 
struction while this condition of things exists; and it must and will 
exist until sufficient money is raised by taxation to continue School 
during the year, and to pay Teachers a salary which will induce good 
ones to remain permanently in the occupation. 

On this subject, one of the County Commissioners of I^ew York thus 
remarks : 

" Another great hindrance to the advancement of our Schools is the 
continued change of Teachers every three or four months. It takes a 
good Teacher just about that time to introduce his system into a strange 
School, and get it into good working order; he gets the rubbish re- 
moved, his foundation laid, and just commences to build, but his term 
has expired, and another takes his place who does not understand or 
does not approve his plan, and he goes over the same ground by some 
other method, and his term expires ; and so on to the end of the chap- 
ter. The habits of thought and reasoning introduced and initiated by 
one Teacher are broken up by the next, till the mind of the child be- 
comes a confused jumble of ideas, without any plan of clear and well 
defined thought on any subject, and thus they are turned out into the 
world to guess their way through it as best they can. I have often won- 
dered that our children leave School knowing half as much as they do. 
Were it not for the scraps of practical education picked up in the nooks 
and corners of life, no one knows where or how, the results of our sys- 
tem of education would be much more deplorable than they are.'^ 

B. G. !N"orthrop, the energetic School Travelling Agent of Massachu- 
setts, says : 

"In chemistry, in the arts and agriculture, experiments, however 
expensive, are often necessary and useful. Persevering trials and re- 
peated failures usually precede and sometimes suggest valuable inven- 
tions. But of all experimenting, the most needless, costly, and fruitless, 
and yet the most common, is the practice of * placing a new hand at the 
^lieel' annually, or even twice a year, in our School-houses. When 
passing through Hurl Gate in a storm, some months since, I observed 

. ^ much the apprehensions of timid passengers were quieted by the 
JiJaple statement: *Our good Captain has run safely on this Sound 

or forty years.' The assurance that an experienced hand^ guided the 
^elm at once inspired hope and confidence. But if false economy, pre- 
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judice, caprice, or favoritism placed new Captains or Pilots twice a year 
on our noble ^ Sound steamers/ how soon would thej^ be condemned and 
forsaken by an indignant public. And yet not a few prudential Agents 
in our districts, from mere whim or pique, or more often from open 
nepotism, practice a system of change in Teachers, which inti'odnees 
confusion, waste, weakness, discouragement, and often retrogression, in 
the place of system, economy, efficiency, and progress. This is the ppo- 
lific source of most serious defects now hindering the usefulness of our 
Schools. True, there has been an encoui-aging advance for some years 
in respect to the permanency of Teachers. But my own observation 
convinces me that there is a pressing need of far greater progress in this 
direction. 

" The Teacher for the time being stands in the place of the parent. 
And what results would be realized in the family were a new step-father 
or step-mother to be semi-annually invested with parental authority? 
The picture of anarchy and alienation which this question suggests 
need not here be drawn. The evil is hardly less serious in the School 
than it would be in the household. What would be the effect of a semi- 
annual change of Clerks and Bookkeepers in our mercantile establish- 
ments, or of Agents and Overseers in our manufactories, or of Financiers 
in our banks, or of Masters of our merchantmen, or Commanders of our 
ironclads, or of Doctors in our families, or of Pastors in our parishes? 
Shrewd men never make such blunders in business matters, although 
such frequent changes would be less disastrous to worldly enterprizes 
than they are to the best interests of Schools. While the country is 
mourning over the sad loss of life and treasure by the frequent changes 
in the Commanders of our armies, let us not also practically deny the 
value of experience in the most vital interests committed to our charge 
at home — the training of our children." 

Hon. Newton Bateman, of Illinois, says : 

" When we consider how important is the element of permanency io 
the success of any ealling^ or profession, we are prepared to estimate the 
magnitude of the evil. It takes time for Teachers and pupils to be- 
come acquainted with each other, and until this is done neither party 
is in proper condition to work with best effect. Every Teacher should 
. be a close student of the character, disposition, and aptitudes of his 
scholars, for in no other way can he wisely adapt the requirements 
and disciplinary forces of the School to each one. But this requires 
time. Teachers differ also in their methods of instruction, principles of 
government, and general manner of dealing wdth children ; and when 
the latter become familiar with the conduct of a particular Teacher in 
all these respects, the transition to one of different and perhaps opposite 
principles and practice, cannot fail to be detrimental, even if the new 
Teacher is as competent as the old one. It is all important, too, that 
pupils should entertain sentiments of confidence, respect, and affection 
for their Teacher ; but these are not born in a day." 
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ATTENDANCE ON INSTITUTES. 

The number of Teachers who attended the State Institute is returned 
as three hundred and eight, though the number from the Institute record 
is shown to be upwards of four hundred. Two hundred and forty-two 
Teachers attended the County Institutes, line number of Teachers al- 
lowed and paid for their time in attendance on Institutes was only eighty^ 
six. The intelligent, liberal, and shrewd Trustees who sent their Teach- 
ers to School, and continued their salaries while there, ought to have their 
names inscribed on an Institute roll of honor. In the State of New 
York, last year, nine hundred and forty-four Teachers attended County 
Institutes, and eight thousand six hundred and sixtj^-five dollars ($8,665) 
was paid hj the State for conducting them. Teachers who attend Insti- 
tutes, ought in all cases to have their salaries continued while attending 
Officers and privates who attended the Military Encampments were 
allowed pay and their travelling expenses; why should Teachers be 
expected to paj'- their own expenses, and lose their time in School besides? 
Institutes are only the drill encampments of Teachers, and if Trustees 
desire to have well trained Schools, they must give their Teachers seven 
day's rations and send them into camp. 



EBPOKTS OF COUNTY SUPEEINTENDENTS. 

In consequence of the change of School year, requiring reports two 
months earlier than formerly, the election of two Boards of School 
Trustees — one in April, the other in August — the change of blanks and 
forms, and the revision of the School Law, as might be expected, the 
returns of the various School officers have been quite irregular, and the 
year will be marked as a transition j)eriod. " School Trustees and Teachers 
were so tardy in making their retur^^s, that County Superintendents 
could not get the material for making their own reports in season. On the 
twentieth of September, the time required by the law for the return of 
reports in this office, only one report, that of Mono County, had been 
received ; and as that county reported but one School, the report involved 
no very great labor. On the first of October half a dozen counties 
had reported. The others came straggling into the office between the 
first and twentieth of October, except those of Santa Cruz and Monterey, 
which were received on the twenty-second of October. 

As the law requires the Eeport of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to be made to the Governor on the first of November, a vast 
amount of work has been thrown upon the Department, necessary to be 
done in a very few days. The labor of compiling and correcting the 
statistics would have occupied the Superinfendent and Clerk, working 
111 ordinary business hours, at least one month of active employment. 
J-t has been accomplished only by working night and day, and by em- 
ploying a large extra force. 

Ast the present date, (October twenty -fourth,) the supplementary 
^ports of Sutter and Sonoma Counties have not been received. The 
bounty Treasurers were equally behmd time. Afler r^^ied|dunning 
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letters, the reports of all were secured, except from Sierra, San Die^o 
Sacramento, Merced, and Del Norte. * 

The condition in which most of these reports reached this Depart- 
ment cannot be said to be at all satisfactory. On quite a number, both 
of Treasurers and Superintendents, tbe " totals '^ were not given,— the 
work of addition being left for thft State Superintendent to perform. 

How correctly the statistics were transcribed by County Superinten- 
dents from the reports of Census Marshals, Teachers, and Trustees, the 
State Superintendent has no means of knowing, but, with a few honor- 
able exceptions, the addition of the various columns, after the figures* 
were put upon the report, was made in violation of all rules laid down m 
Pike's, Daboli's, or Eaton's Arithmetic. So unreliable were the majority 
of the reports, it was found necessary to run over the addition of every 
figure and every column of them all. The reports of the Counties of Sac- 
ramento, Sonoma, Amador, San Francisco, Marin, Stanislaus, Tuolumne 
and San Mateo, were in the main correct, and well made out, and in some 
six or eight others the errors were slight. 

In one county report, out of thirty-five columns of addition, only eight 
were correct ! The amount of State School Fund apportioned to that 
county was four thousand and forty-one dollars and eighteen cents 
($4,041 18) ; it was returned on the report as two thousand five hundred 
and forty-four dollars and ninety-five cents, ($2,544 95.) The. amount 
of School money derived from county tax, as correctly returned by the 
County Treasurer, was four thousand six hundred and fifty-six dollars and 
eighty-eight cents, ($4,656 88) ; it was returned on the report two thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty-two cents, ($2,65S 42.) 
Error in amount of receipts, three thousand one -hundred and forty- 
one dollars and seventy-four cents ($3,141 74) ; in expenditures, six thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-six dollars and forty-nine cents ($6,626 49.) 

One County Superintendent returns, under the heading " Number of 
children attending Public Schools," " None — vacation.*^ Another returns 
one district as having maintained School twenty-two calendar months in 
the School year of ten months ; and several Schools are returned, from 
various counties, as maintained eleven months. A table of " Errors and 
Variations, '^ found among the Statistical Tables, exhibits the loose man- 
ner of making returns better than any comments could express it. 

It is commended to a careful examination of all interested. 

It would seem a simple matter to report correctly the '* Amount of 
School Fund received from the State,'' for the apportionment is made 
semi-annually, and printed abstracts are sent to the County Superinten- 
dents and County Treasurers y yet, in returning this amount, only twelve 
County Superintendents reported it correctly — errors ranging from one 
hundred dollars ($100) to fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500). Twenty- 
five County Treasurers report the amount exactly, and the variations of 
others are in most instances slight. It would seem that County Super- 
intendents ought to know the exact amount of School money raised by 
county taxes; yet thtrti/-jflve vary from the amount returned by Treas- 
urers, and, in some instaiffees, to the amount of one thousand dollars 
($1,000.) 

As the County Treasurer reports to the County Superintendent tn© 
amount of County School tax, and the Superintendent apportions it 
among the districts, the report of these two ofiicers ought to exactly 
agree. When such blunders are made, what certainty is there that tb« 
money is correctly apportioned to the districts of the county ? 

In making out the table of receipts for School purposes, the " Stat© 
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apportionment has heep taken from the records of the department; 
t« Amount received from county taxes," from the County Treasurers' 
report, when any was made ; '* Amount received from district taxes and 
rate bills," from County Superintendents' report, and the total receipts 
from the addition of these ftems. The amount of receipts, as made up from 
these corrected returns is five hundred and eighty-one thousand and fifty- 
five dollars ($581,055); amount as returned in columns of "totals," by 
County Superintendents, five hundred and fifty thousand one hundred 
and one dollars ($550,101); amount from corrected addition of "items" 
on reports of County Superintendents, five hundred and sixty-three thou- 
^ sand and twenty-two dollars ($563,022.) 

The report of expenditures was necessarily taken entirely from the re- 
ports of Superintendents. The amount returned in the columns of totals 
as added by County Superintendents, was four hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand ^ye hundred and forty -two dollars ($466,512); the corrected addi- 
tion of all the columns in the reports gave four hundred and eighty- 
four thousand three hundred and seventy-six dollars, ($484,376). The 
balance on hand at the close of the School year, August thirty-first, 
from the reports as corrected, was ninety-six thousand dollars ($96,000) ; 
as reported by County Superintendents, one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars ^$110,000) ; by County Treasurers, one hundred and seventeen 
thousana dollars ($117,000), Trustees are partly in fault, but they are 
not responsible for blundering additions. 

I beg leave to call the attention of County Superintendents elect to 
section twenty, Ee vised School Law, which section will be strictly en- 
forced next year : 

" Section 20. If the County Superintendent fail to make a full and 
correct report to the Superintendent of Public Instruction of all state- 
ments required to be made by law, he shall forfeit the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars from his salary; and the Board of Supervisors are hereby 
authorized and required to deduct therefrom the sum aforesaid, upon 
information from the Superintendent of Public Instruction that such 
returns have not been made." 

As one remedy against this systematic return of errors to the Depart- 
ment, a law should be passed providing that School Districts forfeit their 
apportionment of public money, whenever the Trustees fail to make 
their reports according to law. 

To meet the contingencies which have arisen during the year, in con- 
sequence of a change of School year, the Eevised School Law contained 
the following provisions : 

"Section 7. Whenever the returns from any county, city, or district 
shall be so far defective as to render it impracticable to ascertain there- 
from the share of public moneys which ought to be disbui-sed or paid to 
such county, city, or district, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall ascertain, by the best evidence in his power, the facts upon which 
the ratio of such apportionment should depend, and shall make the 
apportionment accordingly." 

" Section 18. The County Superintendent, whenever the returns from 
aoy city, town, or district, on which the apportionment of School moneys 
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is made, are bo far defective as to render it impracticable to ascertain the 
share of moneys which ought to be disbursed or paid to such city, town 
or district, shall ascertain by the best evidence in his power the faetg 
upon which the ratio of such apportionment should depend, and shall 
make the apportionment accordingly/^ 

As these sections were only intended to be temporary, I recommend 
that they be repealed. To retain them longer would be offering a pre- 
mium on negligence and carelessness. 

The Trustees must be held responsible to the County Superintendents | 
for correct aud prompt returns, and the State Superintendent intends to 
hold the County Superintendents up to the full discharge of their duties. 



SALARIES OF COTJJSTTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A satisfactory reason why the reports of County Superintendents have 
been returned so full of imperfections, is found in the column of their 
salaries. Their average annual pay is only four hundred dollars (|400). 
Stanislaus County carries off the palm of economy, paying twenty doK 
lars (|20) a year, or one dollar and sixty-six and two thirds cents 
($1 661) per month. Three counties pay only, one hundred doltos, 
($100) per annum; three, one hundred and fifty dollars (|150); four, 
two hundred dollars ($200); four, two hundred and fifty dollars ($250); 
one, three hundred dollars ($300); four, four hundred dollars ($400); 
five, five hundred dollars, ($500); five, six hundred dollars ($600^; one, 
eight hundred dollars ($800); three, one thousand dollars ($1,000); and 
two, one thousand two hundred dollars ($1,200). 

El Dorado and Los Angeles pay one thousand two hundred dollars 
($1,200) each — a fair compensation; Nevada, Placer, and Sacramento, 
each, one thousand dollars ($1,000). San Francisco pays four thousand 
dollars ($4,000) per annum, but the oflSces of City and County Superin- 
tendents are united. Sonoma County, with fifty-four School Districts— 
the largest number of any county in the State — ^pays -only eight hundred 
dollars ($800); and Santa Clara County, one of the most populous and 
most wealthy, allows the munificent salary of six hundred dollars ($600). 
Have these counties any right to expect the Superintendents to devote 
their time to the office, when they pay only the wages of day laborers? 
In either of these two counties an able man could devote every hour of 
his time to his official duties, and then fail to perform them fully. No 
wonder that these counties are filled with School-houses which " disgrace 
the State" — the Schools ornamented with rate bills,' and the School- 
bouses overgrown with wild mustard. Many of the farmers in these 
counties would not keep their blooded stock in the shanties wher<^ the 
children attend the " three-month Schools.'' San Joaquin County, with 
forty-seven Schools, paj'^S only ^yb hundred and fifty dollars ($550), Yolo 
County only four hundred dollars ($400), and Yuba only five hundred 
dollars ($500). Butte County, with twenty-eight Schools, allows tbe 
extravagant salary of one hundred dollars ($100) — a sum which wouW 
not pay for a saddle mule for the Superintendent to visit each School 
once a year. Contra Costa County is equally economical, paying ow 
one hundred and fifty dollars ($160). 
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The ofiice of a County Superintendent is a responsible one He is 
requii'cd to visit each School at least once a year, and in the larger coun- 
ties this involves no smalt expense. He must examine Teachers, call and 
conduct County Institutes, apportion the School moneys, draw warrants 
on the County Treasury, and attend to a multitude of minor duties. 
The character of the Schools in a county depends greatly on the efii- 
ciency of the Superintendent. It would be true economy to pay good 
salaries to men who could give their whole time to the office, for then 
leas money would be thrown away on ^worthless Schools. 

The State Superintendent of Iowa thus alludes to this subject : 

« It must also be remembered that there is an intimate connection, as 
a general principle, between the compensation and qualifications of an 
officer. A nominal compensation seems to contemplate nominal qualifi- 
cations. It is not reasonable to suppose that we can secure the services 
of an efficient officer without a corresponding compensation. In this 
particular we have been more fortunate than we had reason to expect. 
The office has been ably filled in many of the counties, but the incum- 
bents were elected before the salary was reduced. My attention was 
recently called, however, to a striking exception. A Superintendent had 
committed an error of over forty-nine thousand dollars in the addition 
of a single column, at which we need not be surprised when we learn 
that his annual compensation was less than one hundred dollars. If we 
expect men qualified for the S up erin tendency to assume and discharge 
its duties, we must remunerate them for it.'' 

The County Superintendent of Stanislaus County thus moralizes on 
Ms compensation : 

^' He was paid last year twenty dollars, but will charge for this year 
one hundred dollars, but is apprehensive that his rebel Board of Super- 
visors will refuse to pay it, as he is the only Union officer in the county. 
Jordan is a hard road to travel ! The County Clerk is ex officio Superin- 
tendent, and as he has never been paid anything for acting as Superin- 
tendent, he could not afford to hazard the liberality of the Supervisors." 



EEPOETS OF TEACHEES AND TEUSTEES. 

According to the returns of County Superintendents, seventy-nine 
leachers failed to make reports to those officers. The law provides that 
^h , ^^^®^ ^^^^^ draw the public money until a full and cori-ect report 
shall have been made to the Trustees and County Superintendent; but 
^".^^^P^^intendents, accustomed to the easy waj^ of overlooking little 
tnfles like these not unusual failures, allow the statute to remain a dead 

etter, draw the Teacher's warrant, and offer thereby a premium to care- 
lessness or wilful neglect, 
of +K ^^^^^^ Trustees of one hundred and twenty districts, or one seventh 

t the whole number in the State, failed to make any reports. In some 
^stances, the financial statistics which the Trustees failed to furnish 
ott^^ ^^^^^ ^P ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^y accurate approximations, and in many 
"xners were left blank, with the exception of a figure '' 3 '' insgr^ed in 
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the column " Number of calendar months school was maintained " 
guessing at just enough to secure the State apportionment, and save the 
delinquent districts from the penalty so richly merited. The State Su. 
perintendent retains anything but pleasant recollections of the annoy- 
ance, vexation, and extra hours of work long past the hour of midnight 
for two successive weeks, and will be found deaf to all appeals for supl 
plementary apportionments from sorrowing Trustees, who never fail to 
make a thousand and one good and sufficient reasons for not doing their 
duty. I recominend that a stringent law be passed cutting off without 
a shilling all districts whose Trustees fail to report their receipts and 
expenditures. A dozen districts served in this sumnaary manner, would 
secure prompt reports from each and every Board of Trustees in the 
State; and a few hundred dollar deductions from the salaries of County 
Superintendents would " add up " their columns according to law. 



BISTEICT SCHOOL TKUSTEES. 

Under the Revised School Law, Trustees are elected for the term of 
three years. It is a matter of wonder and astonishment that this simple 
provision for advancing the interests of the Schools was not thought of 
and adopted years ago. The evils of the old system of annual elections 
for one year are self-evident. 

It requires, at least, one year for any ordinary citizen to become fa- 
miliar with the duties of the office, and just at the time when he knew 
how to do his duty, he was turned out and another apprentice taken to try 
his hand at blundering. Each new Board had its pet Teacher to be em- 
ployed, and the old Teacher was compelled to make his annual migration 
to another climate. One Board employed a female Teacher; the next 
wanted a male Teacher. No record being kept, each new Board de- 
pended on tradition for its knowledge of the doings of the preceding one. 
All petty district squabbles and tbickerings ended in an annual fight at 
the ballot box. The Teacher had little inducement to do his duty faith- 
fully, for the " new Board '' knew nothing of him, and cared Jess. If the 
Teacher, by chance, offended some troublesome parent by enforcing 
wholesome discipline, and the " Board ^' sustained him, the ** next elec- 
tion '' settled the fate of both. Half the School Districts in the State 
are suffering to-day from the "parties'' and the enormities engendered 
by this system. 

As now constituted, the Board will always have a majority of mem- 
bers thoroughly familiar with the routine of official duty ; a good 
Teacher will hold a permanent position, and fewer "favorites'' and ''re- 
lations '' will be quartered on the Schools. A record of proceedings will 
be kept ; a financial report will be kept ; reports will be made at the 
proper time; the Trustees will become familiar with the School Law; 
fewer blunders will be made; fewer Teachers will lose their salary J 
good Teachers will be better appreciated ; poor ones will lose their occu- 
pations ; and a better condition of things generally must prevail. Th© 
importrance of the duties of Trustees cannot well be over-estimated. 
They are the executive agents of the people, and the exponents ot 
their wishes. They should be men fitted to mould the public sentiment 
of the district. All the efforts of the State, of the Superintendent ot 
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public Instruction and of County Superintendents, may be made by them 
of no avail whatever. Their powers and duties are numerous and 
varied. They expend all the money raised by the State, county, and 
district taxes, and rate bills, for School purposes; they employ and dis- 
miss Teachers ; they provide maps, black-boards, furniture, and School 
apparatus; they prepare plans for School-houses; admit or expel pupils; 
provide books for indigent children; ^x the amount of rate bills; assess 
and collect district taxes; ^x the rate of Teachers' wages; appoint the 
School Census Marshals; visit the Schools and make the reports on which 
art based the returns of County Superintendents to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. If they choose to employ an illiterate and incom- 
petent Teacher, the public money is wasted. If they erect an ill planned, 
ill ventilated, ill constructed School-house, it remains for many years, a 
monument of their incompetence. If they build none at all, the children 
remain in hovels " which disgrace the State." If they reduce the rate 
of Teachers' salaries to the wages of a common laborer, there is no 
redress. If they take no measures for assessing a district tax, the 
children remain untaught, or only half taught. If they think an old 
water bucket, a battered tin dipper, and a worn out broom, all the 
School apparatus necessary, the Teacher must lose half his labor from 
want of the proper appliances of education. If they refuse to sustain 
the Teacher, he must take up his bed and walk. If they make incorrect 
reports, they cannot be corrected elsewhere. If they make no returns, 
the district loses the public money, the children are defrauded of their 
rights, and there is ho penalty attached. 

Is the office of School Trustee, tben, one of little importance? Does it 
not require good judgment, common sense, exj>erience, and, above all, a 
living faith in our American System of Public Schools ? 



EEVISED SCHOOL LAW. 

During the last session of the Legislature, the Senate Committee on 
Education referred the subject of revising and codifying the School Law 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, That officer takes pleasure 
in acknowledging the valuable aid of the Chairman of the committee, 
Alexander Gr. Abell, Esq., and of Daniel J. Thomas, Esq., of Sacramento. 
Sections thirty-seven, thirty-eight, thirty-nine, and forty, relating to the 
assessment and collection of district taxes and rate bills, were drafted by 
Mr. Thomas, and few delinquents will be likely .to evade the payment of 
School taxes by reason of the looseness of the law. 

The principal amendments and new provisions may be briefly summed 
up as follows : 

Mrst — ^A change of School year, making the new year end August 
thirty-first, instead of October thirty-first, as formerly, in order that the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction may be presented to 
the Legislature at the opening of the session in December. 

Second — A provision requiring the Superintendent, at the expense of 
the State, to furnish a School Eegister to each School in the State. 

T^M-<? — Eequiring the Superintendent, during at least four months in 
the year, to visit Schools in different parts of the State, to attend County 
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Institutes, and to address public assemblies on subjects relating to Pn^^ 
lie Sebools ; and providing for tbe payment of travelling expenses. 

Fourth — ^Eepealing the restriction prohibiting a County Superintendent 
from holding office and teaching School at the same time. 

Fifth — Provision for the annual appropriation of one hundred and fifty 
dollars ($150) out of the County General Fund, for the payment of ex 
penses of County Teachers' Institutes. 

Sixth — Making the term of office for School Trustees three years, in- 
stead of one, as formerly, and providing for the election of one Trustee 
annually. ^ ' 

Seventh — Making the Board of Trustees a body corporate, with power 
to convey or receive property. 

Mghth — Giving the Trustees power to unite contiguous districts for the 
purpose of establishing Union Schools. 

Mnth — Providing a stringent law for the assessment and collection of 
district taxes for building purposes, or for the support of Schools. 

Tenth — Providing for the collection of rate bills. 

Eleventh — Authorizing the Trustees to establish Union Grammar 
Schools for the accommodation of advanced pupils in contiguous dis- 
tricts. 

ytt?e(^^A— Authorizing the State Board of Examination to issue " State 
Educational Diplomas,'' valid for six years ; also, State Certificates of 
the first grade, valid for four years ; and second and third grade, valid for 
two years. 

Thirteenth — ^Authorizing County Boards of Examination to issue first 
grade certificates for two years, and second grade for one year, with 
power to renew without re-examination. Also, authorizing County 
Superintendents to issue temporary certificates, and providing for the 
payment of Teachers who constitute County Boards of Examination. 

Fourteenth — Giving the State Board of Education power to prescribe 
and adopt a uniform sei-ies of School text books, and requiring the same 
to be used in all the Schools of the State, except those in incorporated 
cities under the control of local Boards of Education. 

The Eevised Law has been received with general satisfaction, and will 
greatly increase the efficiency of the Schools. To the efi'ect of some of 
the amendments and new provisions, I shall refer at length in another 
part of this report. 



STATE TEACHEES^ INSTITUTE. 

In the month of February, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, a circu- 
lar calling a State Institute in the City of San Francisco, on the fourth 
of May, was issued by the Superintendent and sent to every Schod 
officer in the State. The advantaa-es arisine: from Institutes were thus set 
forth: 

"No event in the history of education in the United States has proved 
so fruitful of beneficent results as the organization of Institutes and Con- 
ventions. They are not intended as substitutes for Normal Schools, nor 
can they educate Teachers to the business of their profession; yet they 
serve the most admirable purpose of improving those who are only tem- 
porarily engaged in the profession, of furnishing those who are not sy^' 
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tetnatically trained, with the best methods of instruction, and of increas- 
ing the efficiency of professional Teachers. 

i^ The exercises of an Institute involve an outline view df subjects 
rel I ting to the proper mode of impai*ting instruction, pi'esent the latest 
iiif rmation regarding the progress of education in our own and in other 
countries, and aiford an occasion for experienced Teachers to present 
practical views, which cannot be obtained from books. The best thoughts 
and best acquirements of the most original Teachers are elicited and 
thrown into the common stock of professional knowledge. They influ- 
ence public opinion, by bringing the Teacher^s labors more prominently 
before the community, and by promoting a higher estimate of the Com- 
mon School in its vital relation to society and the State. The routine of 
a Teacher's daily life limits his influence to the narrow sphere of the 
School-room; but the proceedings of an Institute are carried by the 
press to thousands of families in the State, and his views become an 
active element in public opinion. No obstacle to the progress of Free 
Schools is so formidable as the apathy and indiiference of the people. 
Eloquence the most winning, and logic the most convincing, alike fall 
dead upon the ears of those who see nothing in the establishment of 
Common Schools but an increase of the rates of taxation. 

"If the people of our State are indifferent to Public Schools, it is only 
because more absorbing topics engage their attention, while the educa- 
tional interests are not urgently and persistently presented to their view. 

"The Teachers of California constitute the advanced guard of the 
great army of instructors in the United States, cut off from all personal 
communication with the main body, and too distant to feel the influences 
which are perfecting the drill and discipline of the corps in older com- 
munities. There are more than six hundred men engaged in teaching in 
this State, embracing, probably, a greater amount of talent, energy, and 
ability, than would be found in the same number in older States. Many 
of these are men of high attainments, forced by the circumstances of a new 
State into the temporary occupation of teaching; but, though liberally 
educated, and schooled by experience and travel, they are not familiar 
with the new methods of instruction known to the professionally trained 
Teacher ; and to such, the practical knowledge communicated in a single 
session of an Ins1?itute is invaluable. 

"Nor is the Institute less productive of useful results to professional/^ 
educated Teachers. 

"Associations and conventions in other States have changed teaching 
from a monotonous routine to a skilful art. The abstract, didactic, 
pedantic, book-bound style of the old-school teaching has been succeeded 
by more natural and philosophical methods of developing the human 
mind. 

"And while Institutes have accomplished so much in introducing bet- 
ter methods of instruction, they are no less beneficial in their effects on 
the mental habits of the Teachers. Constantly imparting to minds in- 
ferior to his own, his faculties exercised in one direction only, his full 
strength seldom called forth, he needs the stimulus of contact with his 
equals or superiors. A vigorous contest in a new arena lessens his 
self-conceit and brightens his faculties. 

"It is a common notion that the occupation of teaching makes a man 
uarrow-minded, or leads him into eccentricities which stick to him like 
l^tirs ; but it is not true of a Teacher who has in him the elements of 
living scholarship. He may, it is true, run in the grooves of daily habit 
^otil he becomes a machine for dragging the dead weight oJ|^School ; 
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butj on the other hand, he may, while imparting to others, himself drinfc 
from the perennial fountain of true scholarship. 

" But no occupation is more exhausting to nervous force and mental 
energy than teaching; and the Teacher needs, above all others, the 
cheering influences of pleasant social intercourse with those whose tastes 
and habits are similar to his own. 

" 1^0 wonder, then, that the Schoolmaster, buried in some obscure dis- 
trict, surrounded only by the raw material of mind, which he is trying 
to weave into a finer texture, without access to books, his motives either 
misunderstood or aspersed, his labors often seemingly barren of results 
his services half paid, with no amusement but the collection of delin' 
quent rate bills, and no study but ' how to make both ends meet ;' no 
wonder that he sometimes becomes moody and disheartened, loses his 
enthusiasm, and feels that the very sky above him is one vast black- 
board on which he is condemned to work out the sum total of his exist- 
ence. 

" He only needs the social intercourse of institutes, and the cordial 
sympathy of fellow-Teachers, there evoked, to make the heavens glow 
with hope. There he finds his difliculties are shared by others, his 
labors are appreciated, and his vocation respected. 

" The duties of the Teacher are not limited to the School-room; his in- 
fluence should extend to society around him. If Teachers fold their arms 
in listless apathy, it is not strange that public opinion is ' dead as a door 
naiP to their demands. There was a time when a man taught School 
because he was fit for nothing else ; but all such fossils lie buried in the 
strata of past educational epochs. Now, a living man is asked for — not 
an abridgement of mathematics. 

J' As Teachers, we are debtors to our profession; and our patriotism in 
this great crisis of national affairs ought to incite us to an earnest devo- 
tion to the advancement of our s^'stem of Free Schools; a system essen- 
tial to the existence of a free people, and the permanence of a free gov- 
ernment. * 

** It is our duty to implant and cultivate in our Schools a higher regard 
for freedom, a sounder faith in the fundamental principles upon which a 
representative government is based, and a higherv estimate of the incal- 
culable blessings conferred by the Constitution — firm fn the conviction 
that our country is working out for the future, amid the present storm, 
a higher order of civilization and a nobler conception of liberty.'' 

Pursuant to this call, one of the largest and most enthusiastic Insti- 
tutes ever assembled in the United States was organized on Monday, 
May fourth, and continued in session during the week. Four hundred 
and sixty-three registered members were present, and the daily sessions 
were attended by hundreds of others interested in Public Schools, A 
course of free public evening lectures was delivered before the institute 
hy the following lecturers ; 



Prof. George W.Minns 

Prof. Whitnej^, State Geologist 

Eev.< Thomas Starr King 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Physical Geography ■ • • • 

Character of Humboldt 

Bigelow Papers ^•• 

Eelation of the State to Pubhc 
Schools •• 
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Ijectures, essays, and addresses were read before the Institute during 
the day sessions by the following gentlemen : 



prof. S. J^ C. Swezey. 
gev. S- H- ^^11^3^ 



Theodore Bradley, Esq.. 

g. P. Carlton, Esq 

p. C. Stone, Esq 

IJev. J. E. Benton 

Bernhard Marks, Esq.... 

Pr.P. W. Hatch 

John S. Hittell 

JohnSwett 

Hubert Burgess 

Ahira Holmes '. 



Il^ormal Schools, and Enghsh Com- 
position .^ 

The Place and Eelations of the 
Colle^ in our System of Edu- 
cation 

School Discipline 

Object Teaching 

Grammar 

Elocution 

Waste 

Need of Good Teachers 

Defects in Teaching 

Common Sense in Teaching 

Linear Drawing 

Condition of State l^ormal School. 



The result of the Institute was highly satisfactory. The Teachers 
who met in Convention evidently meant hard work-y and they performed 
a vast amount of it — ^i-emaining in session from nine to ten hours each 
day. Aside from all the incidental labors and benefits of the Institute, 
five substantial and solid facts remain as monuments : 

First — The establishment of an educational journal — ^the Califomia 
Teacher. 

Second — The adoption of a uniform State series of text books. 

yAtrc?— Action on the question of a State tax for the support of Public 
Schools. 

Fourth — The organization of a State Educational and Professional 
Society. 

Fifth — State Diplomas and Certificates. 

So thoroughly was the work of the Institute accomplished, that I 
deem it neither necessary nor advisable to call another for two years to 
come, and consequently ask for no appropriation for that purpose. 
County Institutes, efficiently organized, will, in a measure, supersede the 
necessity of State Institutes. 

The proceedings of the State Institute were published in pamphlet 
form of one hundred and sixty-six pages, and the thanks of Teachers 
a^d School officers are merited by the State Printer for the elegant 
typographical appearance of the volume. An edition of two thousand 
four hundred copies was distributed amonc^ the various School officers of 
the State. 



COJSrVEJSTTION OF COU:NrTY SUPEEINTBNDENTS. 

During the week of the Institute, a Convention of County Superinten- 
Jeots, held in one of the committee rooms of Piatt's Hall, was attended 
^y the Superintendents of the following counties.: . V T O O Q^ I C^ 
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ISTapa, Alameda, Santa Olara, JS'evada, Butte, San Mateo, Solan 
Contra Costa, Amador, Sutter, Tuolumne, El Dorado, and Calavepag^' 

Three sessions were held, and various subjects were acted upon, jk 
most important measure, however, was the action in favor of a Stat^ 
tax for the sapport of Public Schools. The County Superintendent 
with but one exception, were strongly in favor of the measure, and it 
was resolved that petitions for a State School Tax should be circulated 
in all parts of the State, ^'he results of the meetings were highly gatis. 
factory to all, and, in my opinion, a Convention of all the County Super, 
intendents in the State ought to assemble annually, for the purpose 
of securing uniformity of action and of devising plans for the improve- 
ment of the Schools. Next March the County Superintendeiits elect 
enter on the discharge of duties, to most of them, entirely new. If ^ 
Convention could be called in April or May, in which the new and inex. 
perienced officers should receive the benefit of suggestions from those 
who are familiar with the subject, its influence for good would be very 
great. Since the receipt of the last annual reports, I have been deeply 
convinced of the need of such a Convention. The great difficulty in the 
way is, that the entire annual salary of many of the County Superin- 
tendents would hardly pay the expense of a week's trip to San Fran- 
Cisco. ..^w 



STATE BOAEB OF EXAMINATION. 

A session of the State Board of Examination was held during the 
week of the Institute, for the purpose of enabling Teachers to secure 
professional diplomas and certificates under the new School Law. 

The Board appointed by the State Superintendent was composeH as 
follows : 



A. H. GrOODRiCH Couuty Superintendent of Placer County. 

J. A. Chittenden County Superintendent of Nevada County. 

Eev. a. Higbie Countv Superintendent of Napa County 

J. B. OsBOtJRN County Superintendent of Butte County. 

M. C. Lynde County Superintendent of El Dorado County. 

Eev. B. N. Seymour County Superintendent of Alameda County. 

G-EORGE Tait County Superintendent of San Francisco. 

GrEORGE W. MiNNS San Francisco High School. 

E1.LIS H. Holmes San Francisco High School. 

Theodore Bradley Denman Grammar School. 

Thomas S. Myrick Union Street Grammar School 

D. C. Stone Marysvi He Grammar School. 

J. B. McChesney JNevada Grammar School 

The examination was conducted in writing. The following sets of 
questions were used : 
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Subject. 



j^rithmetic 

Geography 

Grammar 

Algebra 

Natural Philosophy 

physiology 

History of the United States 

Definitions, (twenty-five words) 

Spelling, (twenty-five words) ., 

General Questions on Methods of Teaching, 



No. of 
Questions. 



15 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 



15 



No. of 
Credits. 



100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

25 

25 

100 



Ninety-five Teachers registered themselves for examination, but sev- 
eral withdrew on account of illness, and others were compelled to leave 
the city, so that only seventy-four completed the examination. The 
candidates were seated at tables in a large hall, and printed sets of ques- 
tions furnished to each. Two hours were allowed for writing the an- 
swers to each set, except spelling and definitions, which were allowed 
half an hour each. It required from twelve to sixteen hours of uninter- 
mitting labor to complete the entire examination ; and when it is con- 
*sidered that all this had to be done in addition to attending the regular 
Institute exercises, it is evident that the Teachers were busily engaged. 
The papers were designated by numbers, and the corresponding names 
held by the Chairman of the Board until the examination of the papers 
was completed. Each answer was carefully credited according to its 
merits, and the result transferred to a tabular statement. 

All the papers were examined in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The examination of more than three thousand 
closely written pages of foolscap was no trifling task ; and if it cost the 
Teachers an eifort to write it, the Examiners were quite as tired of it 
before the work was completed. I take pleasure in returning my thanks 
to Professor Swezey and T. C. Barker, Esq., for services rendered me in 
the examination and crediting of the papers. 

The Board decided to grant " State Educational Diplomas,'^ valid for 
six years, to all whose papers were credited higher than seventy-five per 
cent, and who had also been engaged in teaching at least three years ; 
State Certificates of the First Grade to those who passed higher than 
sixty-five per cent ; Second Grade Certificates, fifty per cent ; and Third 
wade, forty per cent. 

_^ The work of examination was completed on the tenth of June, and 
Certificates issued under seal of the Department of Instruction, signed 
^y the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Nine State Educational Diplomas were issued to the following named 
leachers, whose papers exhibited a high degree of scholarship, and who 
"ave reason to be proud of tbe honor of b^ng the pioneers of a corps 

^i^ ProfessirynnJ. T^n j^7ii>vo in fKia ftfafo • 
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T. C. Barker..... San Francisco 

Stephen G-. Nye CentreviUe* 

Bernhard Marks San Franeiseo 

T. W. J. HoLBRooK.. San Franeiseo 

Joseph W. Josselyn San Leandro 

Thomas Ewing Caeheville 

William K. Eowell BrookW 

Cyrus W. Cummings Vacaville 

Edward P. Batchelor San Franeiseo. 



State Certificates were issued as follows ; 




First Grade Certificates, valid for four years... 
Second Grade Certificates, valid for two years 
Third Grade Certificates, valid for two years.. 

Whole number, including Diplomas 



Thirty-one candidates were rejected by the Board, and quite a num- 
ber, finding the examination too difiieult, withdrew without completing 
their papers.* Some of the papers exhibited a degree of ignorance audi 
carelessness which indicated no small degree of self-conceit on the part 
of the writers in presuming to attempt to pass themselves off as Teach- 
ers. 

It is possible that some few really good Teachers failed to receive cer- 
tificates, being unaccustomed to a written examination ; but, surely, a 
Teacher ought to be able to express his thoughts clcarty and concisely in 
writing. The examination indicated that the Teachers were generally 
"well up'' in arithmatie, algebra, spelling, and technical grammar; but 
deficient in physical geography, natural philosophy, physiology, history 
of the United States, and methods of teaching. A few specimens of 
answers, selected from by i^o means the worst, will show that while we 
have many accomplished Teachers in the State, there are some that are 
hardly up to the standard of modern Teachers. 

In geography the following answers were given : " The Zodiac is 
north of the Artie Circle /' " New York is larger than France f "Area of 
the United States, four hundred million square miles." 

Spelling of geographical names: "Lattitude,'' (on at least a dozen 
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apers); ''Artie;'' "Jappan" (six times); " Currants of the ocean ' 
ifornia;''"Calafornia;" "Calefornia;'* "Sines of the Zodiac;" ^'Thegrane 
:rade;" "Teritory;" "Equitorial;" "Caribean;'' " San franeiseo" (in three 
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papers); "friggid;" "Great Brittain;" "Eoddies;" "Washo;" "iJ^quil/'. 

Ne "* " " - . -^ . t 

cal 
rhoid; 



^ew spelling of physiological names; "Oracle" (Auricle); "Ventri- 
;" "Falonges;" "Clavical;" "Cyme;" "Aquious;" "Vitrious;'' "<^<^ 
dd;" "Capillary;" "Osipital;" "Temperal;" "Oxigen;" "Waist'' 
(^wasteY 

In physiology: "The principle organs of digestion is the first and 
second stomachs. The liver secretes the gastric juice." 

A few illustrations in history of the United States will suffice : " Da^^j 
Webster was a signer of the Declaration of Independence;" "Paniel 
Webster was a professor of a college in Massachusetts;" " Samuel Ad»i»s 
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the father of John Adams, and one of the Pilgrims who landed at 

pwmouth;" *'I^epresentatives are appointed by the President and Sen- 

f for life;'' "Senators are elected by the people;" "At the battle of Yal- 

f V Forge the Americans lost, in killed and wounded, more than four 

thousand men." 

In natural philosophy, the examiner only recollects having made the 
discovery that "Doctor Watts invented the steam engine," in addition to 

writing hymns. 

In grammar, on at least a dozen papers, the principal parts of the 
verb "burst " were given thus : "Burst, bursted, bursted," and Lindley 
Murray's ghost would have laughed with the examiners, at the open defi- 
ance of all grammatical rules. To the question, " What works on teach- 
inff have you read ? " the answer returned on at least a dozen papers was, 
"None/' More than two thirds of the Teachers under examination, had 
never subscribed for an educational journal, and many had never read 
one. Two thirds knew nothing of object teaching. Less than a third 
were able to teach elementary drawing. 

In answer to the question, "What is the natural order of developing 
the intellectual faculties?" one paper returned, "From a low degree to 
a higher;" and a large number of Teachers evidently were very remotely 
acquainted with mental philosophy. The question, "What classes of 
faculties are called into exercise in object teaching ?" was answered, " The 
eyes, ears, and thinking." Many other curious illustrations might be 
given; but the preceding will show conclusively that the occupation of 
teaching is not without pretenders. 

STATE SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS. 

Section fifty of the Revised School Law reads as follows : 

" Sec. 50. The State Board of Education shall have power to prescribe 
and adopt a uniform series of text books in the four principal studies 
pursued in the Public Schools of the State, to-wit : Arithmetic, G-eogra- 
phy, Grammar, and Reading; and no School District shall be entitled to 
its pro rata of public moneys unless such text books as prescribed by 
the State Board of Education shall be adopted and used in School ; pro- 
vided, that the Superintendent of Public Instruction may, for good rea- 
sons, exempt any district from the penalty so imposed whenever the 
Trustees of such district shall make a written statement to him, giving 
the reasons for asking such exemption ; and, provided^ further, that the 
provisions of this section shall not take effect until the first day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three." 

The Teachers assembled in the State Institute, after a full discussion 
of the merits of the different series of School books, adopted by ballot a 
uniform series to be recommended to the State Board of Education. In 
acting upon this question, the Teachers cast their votes solely on the 
laerits of the text books ; for our State is fortunately so far removed from 
5^1 publishing houses that no " book agents " could possibly invade the 
Institute. 

On the fifteenth of May, one week after the adjournment, the State 
Board of Education, composed of the G-overnor, Surveyor-General, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, adopted the series recommended 
^y the Institute, and issued a circular containing the list as far as it was 
possible to complete it at that time. ^ ry I r> 

The following instructions to School ofifcers were attached '^^v ^^ 
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" The law requiring uniformity in text books takes effect on the fir 
of September, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. The series of tB»f 
books recommended by the State Teachers' Institute, held in San 'Ev^ 
Cisco, May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, has been adopted by tt 
State Board of Education, with only a few slight modifications. J}.^ 
State Board do not intend that the adoption of a uniform series of School 
books shall involve any unreasonable expense on the part of parents* 
the whole design of the law is to save to the State some thousands ofdol' 
lars annually. They therefore recommend, that wherever a good series 
of books is now in use, such as Sargent's Eeaders, Thompson's or Col. 
burn's Arithmetics, Corneirs Geographies, or Greene's Grammars the 
Trustees take advantage of the proviso, and ask to be exempted by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ; but, whenever new books are to 
be adopted, they must conform to the State series ; and in Schools where 
there is no uniformity whatever, the Trustees are requested to enforce 
the adoption of the State series. Sudden changes of books are not recom- 
mended' by the State Board ; let County Superintendents, School Teach- 
ers, and Trustees, act with good judgment, and the law will be found a 
salutary one, which will result in the permanent good of the Schools. 
The importance of a good series of text books in School cannot be over- 
estimated. The flippant remark, that it matters not what book a good 
Teacher uses, will not stand the test of a sober second thought. As w&l 
say that a good soldier can fight as effectively with a shot gun as with an 
Enfield rifle. The adoption of a uniform State series of School books 
will add greatly to the efficiency of the Public Schools of California." 

In October, the list was completed by a few necessary additions, and 
may now be considered permanent for the next four yeavB. 

Additions may possibly be made, if found necessary, but no book will 
be substituted in place of those now adopted. 
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Arithmetic. 



Eaton's Primary, 
Eaton's Common School, 



Eaton's Higher, 
Eaton's Mental. 



Geography. 

Allen's Primary, 

Cornell's Primary, (succeeding Al 

len's,) 
Warren's Intermediate, 
Warren's Physical, 
Cornell's Outline Maps, 



Cornell's Map Drawing, 

Guyot's Wall Maps of Physical 
Geography, 

Guyot's Manual of Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

Guyot's Slate Map Drawing. 



Greene's Introduction, (for begin 

ner's,) 



Grammar. 

Quackenbos' English Grammar, 



Willson's Primary, 
Willson's First, 
Willson's Second, 
Willson's Third, 
Willson's Fourth, 



Headers. 

Willson's Fifth, 
Willson's Sixth, 
Willson's Primary Speller, 
Willson's School and fskim 
Charts. 



Hooker's Elementary Physiology, 
Hooker's larger Physiology, 
largess' System of Drawing, 
largess' System of Penmanship, 
Quackenbos' Natural Philosophy, 



Books Recommended for Use. 

Quackenbos' History of the Uni- 
ted States, 

Quackenbos' Primary History of 
the United States, 

Quackenbos' English Composition, 



Books Recommended for the Use of Teachers. 

Emerson's School 

Master, 
Northend's Teacher, 



Calkins' Object Lessons, 
Sheldon's Elementary Instruction,. 
Sheldon's Lessons on Object, 
Wells' Graded Schools, 
Willson's Manual of Instruction in 

Object Lessons, 
Eussell's NormalTraining, 
Page'« Theory and Practice of 

Teaching, 



and School 



Russell's Yocal Culture, 
The California Teacher, 
Guyot's Earth and Man, 
Agassiz's Method of Study in 
Natural History. 



This measure of the authoritative adoption of a uniform State series of 
SGhool books, I regard as one destined to accomplish an incalculable 
jip)unt of good in reforming methods of instruction, and one that will 
save many thousands of dollars annually to the citizens of the State. 
No provision of the Eevised School Law has excited so much discussion 
as this ) and it seems fitting in this place to briefly set forth the advan- 
tages resulting from it. The law has met with objections from some, on 
the ground that it is an innovation on the established order of things; 
that it tends to make a book monopoly ; and that it confers too much 
power on the State Board of Education. The question to be decided 
is. What books are the best for the Schools ? not Who are the publishers, 
nor whether their interests are advanced or otherwise. It is true that 
the State Board might abuse their power, but when the decision is virtu- 
ally left to the Teachers of theState, no such objection is valid. 

IJnder the old law, the power of decidyig what books should be used 
was vested in no one. The whims of parents, the preferences and pre- 
jadices of Teachers, the wishes of Trustees — all united to decide the 
question, or rather to leave it undecided. The consequence was, an 
almost infinite diversity in the different districts, and a curious collec- 
tion of specimens of the art of printing which would have delighted the 
heart of an antiquarian. In many districts, numbering twenty-five 
scholars, half a dozen different text books in each of the studies pur- 
sued, prevented the possibillity of any effective classification. Each 
pupil was'en gaged in a guerrilla warfare — fighting on his own hook, and 
using his own weapons. Drill and discipline were out of the question. 
Many of the books used were totally unfit for the Schools of the present 
^Dae. And in districts where uniformity was by chance secured, a new 
Teacher came next term, and the books must be changed to suit his 
particular preference. Book publishers undoubtedly made money, but 
the Schools made little progress. Whenever a family removed from 
<^»e district to another, a new set of books was required at an expense 
p from two to ^v% dollars per child. mK^xxj families must have accumu- 
lated quite extensive School libraries W this wa3^ 

^ut the greatest evil was that the child, in enterpi^ a new School, 
jouad not only the pupils strangers, but was confounded with strang§> 
^^xt books. And Teachers, in changing from one School to another 
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experienced great difficulty ; for they had no sooner become accustom A 
to one series of books than they were called upon to teach from anoth 
of which they knew nothing. When it' is considered th^t,two thirds ^f 
the Teachers of this State never teach the same School two terms 
succession, some idea may be formed of the magnitude of this evil. ^^S 
when it is stated that three fourths of the Teachers teach entirely bv 
text books, it may be imagined that the Schools have no system but th^ 
of disorder. 

Any theoretical objection to a uniformity of books sinks into insignif. 
cance when contrasted with all these evils. It is sometimes said that it 
matters little what books are used, that Teachers themselves should be 
text books. Were all our Teachers trained in Normal Schools, like the 
Prussian Teachers, of whom Horace Mann said, " I never saw one usiu^ 
a book," books might be of little consequence. But in our Public 
Schools, it is as rare an occurrence for a Teacher to depart from the 
verbatim text book recitation as it is for a Prussian Teacher to make 
use of it ; consequently, the text book absolutely determines the char- 
acter of the teaching. 

The new books adopted in the State series are the most approved 
modern School books, adapted to meet the demands of move rational 
methods of teaching. The character of the instruction imparted in 
many of the Schools in the State will be raised at least fifty per cent » 
the new books, however conservative or old-fashioned the Teachers may 
be. Teachers will soon learn how to use them well, and when they 
enter a new School will at least find familiar implements to work with. 

In an extensive course of travel through the State I everywhere found 
the people cheerfully adopting the new books in advance of the time re- 
quired oy law; and in all the Schools where they were used they gave 
satisfaction. One Trustee in a remote rural district was opposed to 
the new books, on the ground that they were "political." Apolitical 
series of School books yet remains to be published; perhaps some enter- 
prising publisher would do well to consider the propriety of publishing 
a " Democratic Arithmetic," a "Secession Speller," a "Eepublican Gram- 
mar," or a " Union Geography." 

But few applications have %een made to the State Superintendent 
asking to be excused under the proviso; those, in all cases, have been 
granted, with the instruction that the State series must be adopted 
prior to the first day of September, eighteen hundred and sixty-four. 
One year certainly is a reasonable time for effecting a change without 
inconvenience. 
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COMMENTS OlSr TEXT BOOKS. 



ARITHMETIC. 



Eaton's Arithmetics are new publications, and, consequently, 1|**^^ 
known in this State. The State Institute recommended Eatons' Prima- 
ry, and Eobinson's Practical. Tl^State Board substituted Eaton's Com- 
mon School, in place of Robinsonil, because, in their opinion, it was bet- 
ter adapted to the wants of our Schools. Eaton's Arithmetics have been 
used with great success in the Boston Schools, where they " calculate 
pretty closely beford they "conclude" to change books. All the books <» 



Baton's series, before publication, were submitted to a critical revision in 
*be hands of the Public School Teachers of that city. » 



GRAMMAR. 

(Jreene's Elementary Grammar, for beginners, is undoubtedly the most 
useful and most practical of the^countlQss " little " grammars, which are 
often mere technical abstracts from larger works. If grammar is to be 
studied for the purpose of learning how to use language in writing and 
speaking, Greene's Grammar is a valuable work. If the sole object be to 
learn how to " parse,'' any other will do as well. Quackenbos' English 
(Jrammar is a recent publication. It is eminently practical in its nature, 
abounding in constructive exercises in the formation of sentences, in 
which particular it resembles Greene's. It is safe to assert that no study 
has been taught to so little purpose in our Schools as grammar. It is 
hoped the introduction of two text books treating on language in a natu- 
ral and practical T?v:ay, will have a tendency to impart to our children 
a better knowledge of the correct use of their mother tongue. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Allen's Primary Geography is a charming little book founded on the 
object system of teaching, and is the pioneer of a new and better system 
of School geographies. 

Corneirs Primary is a general favorite, and a standard book all over 
the United States. 

Warren's Intermediate is, in my opinion, the poorest book of the entire 
State series, but as the Teachers preferred it, it was adopted by the 
Board for the want of a better one. 

Cornell's Outline Maps are without a rival for Common School use. 

Guyots' Wall Maps have just been pi^blished ; scientific men, as well as 
Teachers, have been looking forward to their publication with deep in- 
terest, and the results exceed the most sanguine expectations. For accu- 
racy, beauty, freshness, clearness, and harmony, they excel any before 
published, either in this country or Europe. Those Teachers who have 
read << Earth and Man," need not be told that few men live so well fitted 
to prepare such a set of maps. 

The complete works of Professor Guyot are now being brought out, on 
a scale corresponding to their merit, by Charles Scribner, of ^ew York, 
involving an expenditure of forty thousand dollars ($40,000.) 

The miserable collection of names of innumerable towns, rivers, cities, 
etc., •etc., down to infinity, will disappear; their occupation is gone. 

Geography will soon be taught as a science that shows how the Great 
Creative Hand can be traced in all its departments j that the earth is an 
organic whole, fitted for the home of man ; that there is a " life of the 
globe;" that design is exhibited in all its members; that mountains, 
i^versj seas, and oceans influence the progress of nations ; that Law rules 
universal over the face of the globe ; fliat everything is adjusted with the 
?^ost exquisite harmony ; in fact, thai geography is a science second in 
interest to no other. 

-Professor Guyot was, in early life, a pupil of Carl Bitter and Alexan- 
^^r Humboldt. He early became an earnest investigator of the natural 
'^orld; the mountains and glaciers of his native land were his School 
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rooms; and since hie removal to this country, he has become familia 
with its mountain ranges and physical features. We may well feM 
proud of the publication of such works in our own country-r-the author's 
adopted home. Professor Guyot's map of the United States is fuU ^f 
Union speeches; for every mountain range, and every river, apd everv 
slope, is stamped Union, ^ 

READERS* 

No books adopted are destined to work so radical a change for the 
better, in methods of instruction, as Willson^s Keaders. They are in 
reality a series of elementary books on Object Teaching, or on Common 
Things. No books were ever hailed by children with such delight. 
They fill a great want hitherto existing in our Public School education. 
While our scholars have been crammed to repletion with rules of arith- 
metic, rules for parsing, and lists of names in geography, the whole 
natural world has been to them comparatively a sealed volume. They 
have gone from School ignorant of physiology and hygiene ; ignorant of 
botany ; ignorant of the wonders of the vegetable world ; ignorant of 
the animals by which they are surrounded ; ignorant of birds, fishes, 
minerals — mere babies, in fact, in all which it concerns them most to 
know. Their perceptive faculties, embracing sensation, perception, 
attention, and observation, have never been systematically trained. The 
expressive faculties, comprising feeling, affection, emotion, passion, im- 
agination, fancy, association, imitation, and description, have been left 
to their own unaided development, or suffered to remain utterly dormant. 
The reflective faculties, whose proper sphere it is to be called into play 
when facts have been accumulated by other faculties, have been ridden 
to death on the hobby of arithmetic, as if children were only calculating 
machines, and were capable of comprehending only mathematical ab- 
stractions. Willson's Readers contain the elements of natural history, 
natural philosophy, physiology and hygiene, chemistry and mineralogy 
— birds, beasts, flowers, insects, reptiles, minerals, and vegetables, are 
talked about in a familiar way, and all handsomely illustrated. They 
are, in my opinion, the most valuable books that can be placed in the 
hands of our School children. The illustrations in the Readoi'S are ex- 
quisite. No School books have ever been published which can compare 
with them in this respect. Very few of the larger and more costly 
scientific books are so fully and elegantly illustrated. An objection has 
been urged by some martinets in elocution, that they contain too few 
declamatory and rhetorical selections. It is one of the chief merits of 
the books that the stereotype speeches and stage extracts which have 
gained a residence in all School Readers since the days of thfe old 
" English Reader,'' have been superseded by sensible reading, capable of 
being understood by children. 

Willson's Charts — designed to be accompanied by the Readers — ^stand 
unrivalled in excellence. Every School-room in the State ought to b« 
supplied with a set, and I hope, before two years pass, no School will 
be found without them. 

Willson's Primary Speller is the first ever published based on the object 
system of teaching. Instead of being filled, like the old style spellf 9> 
with long lines of unused and unmeaning words, like huge exclamation 
marks of wonder and surprise that boys could be flogged into comm^*' 
ting them to memory, the book is handsomely illustrated, and filled ^^'^ 
the names of common objects, and with words most used in daily li^^* 
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HISTORY. 



Quackenbos* History of the United States is admirably adapted to 
jvjeet the wants of our Public Schools. It is a lamentable fact that, 
except in the Schools of San Francisco, the history of our country is but 
very litff© studied in the Public Schools of the State. Arithmetic! arith- 
metic 1 arithmetic ! year after year, while the pupils grow up as ignorant 
of the glorious history of our country as if it never had an existence. 
It is the bounden duty of the Public Schools to inculcate love of coun- 
try and patriotic devotion to the Union, and I know of no more effectual 
y^iy of doing this than by the study of history of the United States. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Very few authors know how to adapt themselves to the tastes of chil- 
dren so well as Dr. Worthington Hooker. His smaller work on physi- 
ology ought to be in the hands of every child in the Public Schools over 
twelve years of age. The fact that our children have bodies, as well as 
brains, seems to have been entirely overlooked in our system of instruc- 
tion until very recently. Physiology, like history, has had no place in 
the course. Out of the thousand Schools in the State, I doubt if the 
stud}^ of physiology is pursued in more than twenty-five. Strange that 
the Analysis of Fractions and the Binomial Theorem should be consid- 
ered by sensible men and women of such pre-eminent importance over a 
knowledge of the fact that health depends on the observance of certain 
fixed laws, and that good health is of more consequence to a great ma- 
jority of mankind than any other possession. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the State School Law should require 
physiology and history to be taught in all Public Schools above the 
grade of Primary. 

DRAWING. 

Burgess' series of books on drawing have been successfully used in the 
San Francisco Schools for several years, and have met the approval of all 
Teachers. But as very few Schools in the State pay any attention to 
drawing, it is almost unnecessary to make any recommendation. 

PENMi^NSHIP. 

Burgess' Penmanship is in use in all the Schools of San Francisco. 
After teaching the system two years in a Public School numbering a 
thousand scholars, I can give an opinion founded on fact, as to the 
very great merit of the system. It is a radical innovation on the old 
methods, which have turned out such stiff, constrained, barbarous speci- 
mens of penmanship, to the discredit of our Schools. I commend it to 
the careful examination of all Teachers who have any desire to teach 
in Q.ny other than the ^'good old way,'' this most practical and essential 
branch of School instruction. 

Among the books for the use of Teachers, Russell's Normal Training 
18 one of the most valuable, and I most earnestly recommend it to the 
careful perusal of every Teacher who would learn how to intelligently 
train the human faculties. Professor Eussell has devoted his whole life 
*o teaching, and probably no Educator in the United States is so fully 
6qnal as he to the task of presenting a finished and scholastic work on 
*he principles of teaching. It is a work to be studied day after day an^ 
year after year. Digitized _ w 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Among the very first of the good results of the Institute may be 
ranked the organization of a State Teacher's Society. Its formation 
was very quietly eifected, and attracted but little attention, but it may 
justly be regarded as an epoch in the occupation of teaching. The ne- 
cessity of such a society was thus set forth in the "Institute Circular'' 
from the Department of Instruction : ' 

" The time is rapidly approaching when teaching must he recognized (u 
a profession; when a diploma from a ISTormal School, or a certificate of 
examination by a legally authorized association of Teachers, or a State 
Board of Examination, shall be a license to * teach School' until re- 
voked by those who issued it. In Pennsylvania, graduates of the 
Normal School receive, with their diploma, a 'license,' conferred in 
conformity with an express Act of the Legislature, by the State In- 
spectors, and authorizing the recipients to teach within the limits of the 
State, without being subject to further examination. In Illinois, certi- 
ficates from the State Board remain in force for life unless revoked for 
special cause. In New York a similar law is in force. It is to be hoped 
that the Teachers -vvho respect their occupation will soon demand a simi- 
lar law in California. Educational Conventions in every 2:)art of our 
country express a general desire for a distinct and definite recognition 
of the occupation of teaching by forms equivalent to those now existing 
in law, medicine, and theology. It is true there are many who make 
teaching a temporary occupation, a stepping stone to other pursuits, and 
there is no objection to this when they^are duly qualified for the noblest 
of human duties ; but there is a large class, becoming larger every year, 
who desire to make -it the occupation of a life — an occupation which 
calls for a range of acquirements and a height of qualification fully equal 
to that of the liberal professions. Professor William Bussell, graduate 
of the University of Edinburgh, formerly editor of the . Massachusetts 
Journal of Education^ and well known as one of the ablest Institute 
Lecturers in the United States, a man of ripe scholarship and varied 
acquirements, who has devoted thirty years of his life to teaching, whose 
name is a household word to thousands of New England Teachers, in a 
recent report to the Massachusetts State Teachers^ Association^ thus speaks 
of this subject : 

It is unreasonable to expect that any revolution will take place in favor of those who do not stir 
for their own interest. Neither the Cdmmnnity around us, nor the State Legislature, nor tJ»at of 
the Union, can constitute our existing corjp* of Teachers a properly organized professional body. 
Teachers themselves must make the move ; they only can do it. Nothing is needed but that every 
one of our existing State or County Associations should " of its own motion," as the law phrases 
it, resolve itself from its present condition of an open to that of a close body, gelf-constituting» 
self-perpetuating, self-examining, self-licensing. 

To constitute the occupation of teaching a regularly organized profession, any existing body of 
Teachers has but to adopt the same course of voluntary procedure which is exemplified in the 
practice of those professional bodies which have already taken their appropriate vantage ground, 
and are respected accordingly. It is merely the fact that other associated bodies diO act on this 
civic privilege, which constitutes medicine, law, and theology, professions, strictly and properly so 
called, as distinguijihed from other callings or pursuits. The three are sometimes denominated 
'^ liberal " profeBeionSy as implying a " liberal " preparatory education j although the fact doesn»t 
in all cases, or necessarily, verify the application of the term, still they are "professions," becaase 
those who practice them " profess,*' previous to entering on their duties, to be qualified to perfoPJi 
them, are examined to that effect by professional men, and if found worthy,' are admitted accord- 
ingly, as members of the given professional body, and furnished with a certificate, in proper fo^' 
purporting the fact. In all such cases the procedure ia that of a self-examining, self-licensifl& 
self-perpetuating body, giving a right to the individual admitted to membership to receive the 
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ntenance and co-operation of his professional brethren, and affording to the community in gen- 
^^^1 the satisfactory assurance that the candidate for professional employment is duly qualified to 

form his duties. Whatever social, professional, or personal advantage, therefore, is derived 
fif m such arrangements by the members of the liberal professions, may reasonably be expected to 
^^ reaped by individuals who follow any other vocation requiring peculiar intellectual qiialifica- 
« ns when these individuals associate themselves for corresponding purposes of interest and gen- 

<»ral benefit.* 
Why should not the pioneer Teachers of this State, in the next Institute, take measures of self- 
^nization, self-recognition, and self-examination, and raise themselves above the humiliating 
**ecessity of submitting to an examination by members of other professions, or of no professions at 
"ll? A ** State Educational Society " could be organized by those who should pass the next ex- 
amination by the State Board, those who hold diplomas of graduation from Normal Schools, and 
the Professors in the various Colleges and Collegiate Schools of the State. This Society could be- 
come legally incorporated at the next session of the Legislature, and other members could be ad- 
mitted from time to time by passing a regular examination and receiving diplomas. Such certifi- 
cates would soon be gladly recognized by unprofessional examiners, (many of whom, though men 
of education, feel that they are not duly qualified to sit in judgment on the competency of Teachers 
for their peculiar work,) as the best possible assurance of fitness to teach. And Teachers may 
rest assured that legislative enactments would soon follow, making such diplomas prima facie 
eridence of ability to teach in any part of the State, without further examination. 

Some such steps we are called upon to take by the large number of accromplished men and 
women who are entering on our vocation. We are called upon to act, not only in justice to 
scholarship and talent, but in self-defence against imposters and pretenders ; and we may honestly 
avow a desire to exclude all who unworthily or unfitly inti'ude themselves into the noble office of 
teaching." 

It was eminently fitting that the Constitution of the State Society 
should appear in the first number of the California Teacher. 
The preamble reads as follows : 

" We. as Teachers of California, in order to further the educational in- 
terests of the States to give efficiency to our School system ; to furnish 
a practical basis for united action among those devoted to the cause in 
which we are engaged, and, for those purposes, to elevate the office of 
the Teacher to its true rank among the professions, do hereby adopt the 
following Constitution :" 

A few sections of the Constitution will explain the conditions of 
membership : 

" NAME. 

"Section 1. This organization shall be known as the ' Calipoenia 
Educational Society/ 

" MEMBERS. 

"Sec 2. The qualification of members shall be: a good moral char- 
acter ] three years successful experience, one of which must have been in 
this State, and ability to pass a thorough examination in reading, spell- 
ing, penmanship, drawing, object teaching, geography, grammar, history, 
arithmetic, algebra, physiology, and natural philosophy. 

"Sec. 3. This society shall consist of male members only. 

"Sec. 4. All male graduates of State Normal Schools in the United 
States, who have taught three years previous to their application for 
admission to this society, and who are residents of this State, and all 
ttiale holders of State Educational Diplomas, as provided by the laws of 
California, shall be eligible to membership upon the recommendation of 
tae Examining Committee.'^ 

. The society already numbers thirty members. It is intended to mate 
^t strictly ^professional society by admitting to membership only Teachers 
^i proved lability, scholarship, and experience. Its object is to make tlie 
^cwpaito^ of teaching a profession ; to discountenance quacks and em- 
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pirics ; and to make the influence of the Teachers of the State felt as 
an organized body. When it shall have gained strength by minjbers 
it will ask of the Legislature that its Professional Diplomas shall be 
considered as licenses to teach in any part of the State without further 
examination. It stands as the first professional society organized on 
such a basis in the United States. 



STATE EDUCATIONAL DIPLOMAS. 

The issuing of so large a number of State Diplomas and State Gertifi. 
eates, under the Eevised School Law, was an act of tardy justice to many 
enlightened Teachers who had long been subject to the humiliation of 
annual examinations, and who had long felt the need of a movement to- 
wards recognizing the occupation of teaching as a profession. 

The fact that so large a number applied for examination at the first 
session of the Board, indicates how deeply the want of some such 
measure was felt by the Teachers of the State. Sections forty-seven and 
forty-eight of the Eevised School Law read as follows : 

" Sec. 47. The State Board of Examination for granting certificates of 
qualification to Public School Teachers, shall consist of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and such County SupeHntendent8,'or Teach- 
ers of Public Schools, not less than four in number, as he may appoint. 
Said Board of Examination shall meet at such times and in such places 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may designate ; and shall 
have power to grant certificates of the following grades, to wit: First 
Grade Certificates, for teaching a Grammar School, which shall remain 
in force four years ; Second Grade Certificates, for teaching an Inter- 
mediate or an Unclassified School, which shall remain in force two 
years ; Third Grade Certificates, for teaching a primary School, which 
shall remain in force two years. Said certificates shall he issued to such 
persons onl}'- as shall have passsed a satisfactory examination . in the 
studies pursued in the different grades of Schools specified, and shall 
have given evidence of good moral character, and of ability and fitness 
to teach ; and they shall entitle the person receiving the same to teach 
a Public School of the specified grade, for the specified time, in any 
School District in the State, without further examination. Said certifi- 
cates shall be revoked by said Board upon evidence of immoral or unpro- 
fessional conduct on the part of any person holding the same. Boards 
of Education of cities and incorporated towns are hereby authorized to 
recognize and receive certificates granted by the State Board of Exam- 
ination whenever they may deem it advisable. 

" Sec. 48. The State Board of Examination shall have further power, 
upon a full and critical examination of applicants in the studies of alg^ 
bra, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history of the United States, phy^' 
iology, natural philosophy, reading, spelling, penmanship, drawing, object 
teaching, and such other studies as the Board may deem advisable, to grant 
< State Educational Diplomas' to such applicants, and to no others, as 
may furnish evidence that they have the requisite character and qualifi- 
cations, and that they have taught a Public School at least one yearifl 
California, and have been engaged in the vocation of teaching at leas* 
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three years. Said diploma shall entitle the person to whom it may be 
issued to teach a Public School in any part of the State for the term of 
six years, unless revoked by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for good and sufficient reasons." 

No one cause has done so much to render the occupation of a Public 
School Teacher distasteful as the old system of annual examinations. 
Teachers were condemned to be tried, not by a jury of their peers, but 
too often by men who knew little or nothing of practical teaching, and 
who not unfrequently made the annual examination a guillotine for de- 
capitating any unlucky pedagogue who had fallen under ban of their 
petty displeasure. A Teacher in the Public Schools, though he might 
have, added to the finest natural abilities for teaching, a complete pro- 
fessional training in the best Normal Schools in the United States; 
though he might be crowned with honors, won by many years of suc- 
cessful experience; though he might be esteemed by the community, 
and revered by thousands of grateful pupils — at the end of each year, 
forsooth, he must be "examined"' by a committee of lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, book binders, contractors, and non -professional men, to ascer- 
tain if he was ^^Jit to teach a Common School T' After having passed through 
the examination mill annually, nine years in succession, turned out each 
time with a " bran new'' certificate of "fitness to teach a Common School 
one year," I can speak feelingly on this subject. These annual examina- 
tions of experienced Teachers, offered an annual insult to intelligence, 
by lumping character, aptness to teach, moral and social culture, in tab- 
ular statements of "percentage" on arithmetic and spelling, in which 
infinitesimal details counted everything, character and success nothing 
atall. Actual trial in the School-room is the best test of fitness to teach, 
and when a Teacher has once passed examination, and proved successful 
in School, subsequent examinations are uncalled for and unnecessary. 

I remember more than one successful Teacher, arraigned before the 
Examination Star Chamber, who was decapitated by the official guillo- 
tine of "percentage," because he happened to fail "on the best route 
from Novogorod to Kilimandijaro," or from " Eed Dog to You Bet ;" or 
forgot the population of Brandy Gulch, Humbug Cafion, or Pompeii ; or 
could not remember the names of all the rivers of the world, from the 
Amazon down to the brook where he caught "minnows" with pin-hooks 
when a boy; or blundered on some aritbmetical shell, hard enough to 
pierce the hide of a Monitor ; or chanced to spell traveler with two Ts ; 
or failed to make out a chronological table of all the battles of all the 
wars, from King Philip's down to Buchanan's famous crusade against 
Salt Lake; or happened, finally, to fall one tenth of one credit below 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, the standard which exactly guaged the 
ttioral character and intellectual ability of a man " fit to teach a Common 
School^ne year." The new State law, by granting diplomas for six years, 
relieves Teachers from the annoyance of such examinations, and is the 
first step towards recognizing teaching as a profession. It was my firm 
conviction from the first," that the end sought would be best attained by 
vesting the authority to examine candidates in a Board of practical Teach- 
ers, selected for that specific purpose. The future success of this important 
^ovement will depend upon retaining this principle as a foundation. 
Aeaehers have a right to demand an examination by their peers. The 
State Board of Examination in May, was composed almost entirely of 
practical Teachers; the questions were prepared by practical Teachers ; 
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the papers were examined by practical Teachers ; and the standard of 
qualification was determined by practical Teachers. 

In the examination of a hundred Teachers in so limited a time no 
oral examination could possibly be given. Whenever possible, oral and 
written examinations should be combined. Under the law, State Diplo. 
mas could be granted only to persons who had taught School three years 
successfully, one year of which must have been in this State. 

In determining the character and extent of the acquirements which 
should be deemed essential to secure the highest certificate under the 
law, it was not deemed advisable to lower the standard to the level of 
mediocritjj'. It was considered that the possession of a State Diploma 
should be held as an honor worth striving for, and which should entitle 
the holder to the respect of the community and of fellow Teachers. 
And yet, it was to be borne in mind that the object of the State Diploma 
was to benefit the Teachers of Fuhlic Schools — not the Professors of 
higher institutions of learning. It was the intention of the law to place 
the badge of honor on Teachers who had achieved success in the Com- 
mon School — ^who were well trained Teachers in the studies ordinarily 
pursued in such Schools. It was just and proper that the classics, mod- 
ern languages, and higher mathematics, should not be included in the 
examination. 

To strike the golden mean between these two extremes, was a matter 
involving serious consideration. It seemed eminently just, too, that a 
Teacher's experience and knowledge of methods of teaching, should 
be an imjiortant element in the examination; and a maximum of one 
hundred credits was allowed for general questions. 

The following is the form of a State Educational Diploma : 



[National Flag.] STATE EDUCATIONAL DIPLOMA. [National Flag.] 

State of [Seal of tlie State of California.] CALIFORNIA. 

The State Board of Education, after a full and critical examination, in accordance with 
the provisions of section forty-eight of the Revised School Law of eighteen hundred and 

sixty-three, have found well qualified in all respects for the profession 

of Teaching. 

They therefore issue this Diploma, which entitles the hearer to teach a Puhlic School 
in any part of the State of California, without further examination, for the term of six 

years. 

[Signed,] 
[Seal of the Department of 

Public Instruction.] . 



[Design— Grasped hands sur- 
rounded by stars, under the 
motto : * * The Constitution. "] 



Stip't Public Instructi/tn. 



By order of the State Board of Examination. 



This Diploma supersedes the necessity of an}^ further examination for 
the period of six years, and is a license to teach in any district in Cal^ 
fornia, except in a few incorporated cities governed by a special Board 
of Education. It constitutes the strongest official recommendation oi 
the holder to the confidence of the public and the esteem and friendly aid 
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f fellow Teachers. It will prove an important aid in securing the most 

nlsirable positions in the Public Schools of the State. 

The Teachers of the State ought to respond to this generous provision 

f the Legislature by striving to secure State Diplomas. They owe it as 

duty to^the profession which they should strive to honor ; they owe it 

L a duty to the Public Schools ; they owe it as a duty to themselves for 

the purpose of self protection against ignorant pretenders. 

The total number of State Diplomas and Certificates granted during 
the year is as follows : 



Certificates and Diplomas. 



Males. 



Females. 



State Educational Diplomas. 

First Grade Certificates 

Second Grade Certificates.... 
Third Grade Certificates 



Total. 



9 

5 

8 

15 



37 



6 
4 
5 



15 
37 



52 



COUNTY TEACHEES' CEETIFICATES. 

The County Board of Examination is composed of the County Super- 
intendent and such Teachers as he may appoint for that purpose. Cer- 
tificates of the First and Second Grades are issued for one and two years. 
During the year, one hundred and fifty-nine Certificates of the First 
Grade, valid for two years, were issued ; two hundred and ninety-four of 
the Second Grade, valid for one year; and one hundred and twenty-four 
Temporary Certificates were granted by County Superintendents, valid 
until the .regular sessions of the County Boards. Mnety-nine applicants 
were rejected — an index that the standard of qualification has been raised 
to a higher point than formerly. But so long as Trustees persist in em- 
ploying cheap Teachers, and pay good ones no more than the very poor- 
est, all attempts at a high degree of excellence will be of no avail. ' 
Teachers acting on County Boards are allowed a compensation of five 
dollars each, for each session. Four hundred dollars have been expended 
for this purpose, amounting to about one dollar for each certificate 
granted.. 

I recommend to the County Boards of Examination that they set a 
^^5gh standard, and rigidly enforce examinations, as a measure of protec- 
tion in favor of competent Teachers, thus cutting off Trustees from the 
possibility of " cheap labor.'' Hon. Victor M. Eice, Superintendent of 
Kew York, thus writes : 
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" To my mind it is clear that if the qualification of Teachers is a eo 
sideration so important as to demand an examination and a certificate f 
proper qualification as a condition precedent "to entering a School the 
that is the best system of supervision which is the most watchful an3 
careful in its awards of these testimonials; for the greater the ease and 
facility with which they can be procured, the nearer it is to having rl 
condition whatever. ^ ^ 

" The danger is not that certificates will be too rigidly withheld bnf 
that they will be too readily granted. The Commissioners are, in 'this 
regard, doing a noble work, in which they have my official sanction and 
support, as they should have of every man who would not see confiding 
children and youth abused by incompetence, and the money so gene 
rously provided by the State and by local taxation squandered in paying 
for the services of persons who do not render an equivalent in instruc- 
tion. It is well understood that money paid out for the services of a 
poorly qualified Teacher might as well be cast into the sea; and when 
the time shall come that the Commissioners shall not be sustained in a 
policy which demands thorough preparation for the difiicult duties of 
the School-rooms, all our best Teachers must leave them to the care of 
that greater numbei^ who can be employed at a much smaller compen- 
sation, and who have neither the disposition nor the ability to make the 
necessary preparation to teach well. Or when the time shall come in 
which every man, or a great multitude of men, shall have authority 
to grant certificates, and when the qualified and unqualified alike can 
obtain them, it will be time to cease taxings the people and receiving 
money from their generous hands under the fraudulent pretence that it 
will be economically used for the education of children and youth." 

Hon. Anson Smyth, the veteran Superintendent of t)hio, says : 

" It is an exceedingly unpleasant duty, on the part of Examiners, to 
refuse certificates to any who may submit to their examination, i^ot un- 
frequently candidates who have made an exhibition of their ignorance 
and utter incapacity, will importune in the most urgent and pathetic 
way for certificates. Local Directors sometimes plead that a candidate 
be spared rejection with an importunity like that of Abraham when 
praying for Sodom. A brawny brother has more -than once intimated 
that a sad retribution would, on the first fit occasion, overtake the Ex- 
aminers if his sister should be dismissed without a commission; though 
that girl could not repeat the multiplication table if it were to save her 
from the doom of Gomorrah. And, moved hy these influences, there is 
danger that pity or fear will prevail over judgment and a sense of duty. 
Those who have no experience in the business cannot appreciate the 
delicate and difiicult duties which Examiners of Teachers are often 
called to perform. And when they do with fidelity discharge their ar- 
duous and thankless duties, they deserve to be sustained by all who are 
unwilling that two millions of dollars should each year be worse than 
wasted on incompetent Teachers. 

^ " What avails it that we pay millions of money for the support of our 
Schools — that we build commodious and expensive School-houses, if ouv 
Teachers are incompetent for the work of educating our children? 
Money and buildings are of themselves of no value in this work, With 
a School building in each sub-district as costly as our State Capitol, there 
will be none but worthless Schools, if the Teachers are without due qual- 
ifications. 
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it There are thousands of uneducated and ill-bred young people in Ohio 

ho need to learn much in regard to the simple principles of orthogra- 

^hvand reading, who in any respectable Primary Schools would be 

lLa at the foot of their classes, and who yet seek places as Teachers. 



S)ra*nt' of the as of every thing/else, they^ think themselves 

auaUfie<i for teaching, perhaps for the reason that they have discovered 
that they are unfit for anything else. 

<'Aiid, what is not less deplorable, there are fathers, yea, School Di- 
rectors, 'who are ready to employ these untaught young peeple to teach 
our Schools, to give form and character to the lives of our youth. If 
all who aspire to become Teachers find ready employment — ^if all the 
ignorant and vulgar have only to offer their services in order to procure 
positions which require the greatest wisdom, the soundest judgment, 
and the best cultivation, our Schools will become fountains of ignorance 
and moral death." 



FOEMS OF REPOETS. 

During the year all the blanks and forms of the Department have been 
carefully revised. The forms for reports of Teachers, Trustees, and 
Census Marshals, have been simplified and systematized. 

An effort has been made to secure the fullest possible returns of all 
valuable information relative to the Schools, and to dispense with all that 
are not absolutely necessary. Teachers and Census Marshals are re- 
quired to make duplicate reports, one to the County Superintendent, 
and a copy to the Trustees. The Trustees make one report to the 
County Suj)erintendent. Heretofore all these officers were required to 
make reports, in addition to these, directly to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. In the early history of the State, before the School sys- 
tem was reduced to order, these triplicate reports were necessary, but in 
my opinion the time has now arrived when the County Superintendents 
should be able to make up their own reports correctly without relying 
on the Superintendent to wade through the mass of details which prop- 
erly belongs to them. Besides, Teachers, Trustee8,^and School officers, 
with some reason, regarded the making out of triplicate reports as a 
kind of circumlocution office arrangement, involving an unnecessary ex- 
pense of time, paper, postage, and annoyance. By the change, the cost 
of at least six thousand expensive blanks and forms is annually saved to 
the State. The reports of Teachers and Trustees are now so simple, 
that any intelligent schoolboy could not fail to fill them out; and no 
possible excuse, except wilful negligence, can be offfered for not making 
the returns properly. For the purpose of showing the system of the 
l^epartment, the statistics required of the various School officers are 
given in full. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER^S REPORT. 

Whole number of boys enrolled; girls; total number; average num- 
ber belonging; average daily attendance; percentage of attendance; 
total number days attendance ; total number days absence ; total num- 
ber times tardy; number attending School between four and six 
years of age; grade of School; number of classes in School; date 
of Teacher's taking charge of School; date of Teacher's leaving School ; 
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length of time the Teacher has taught, the same School: numho^ ^ 
School days in School term or jear^ monthly salary of Teacher boa i^ 
included; amount of salary received from rate bills: number of volmn 
m School Library; provided with State School register: provided ^^t^ 
Revised School Law; journal of education taken by Teacher: attend.^ 
State or County Institute; what kind and value of School apparati^! 
size and fitness of School-room ; grade and date of Teacher's certifiolf!' 
text books used, and studies pursued. ^^f 

trustees' report. 

^ The report of Trustees, with the exception of the " Financial Beport '^ 
IS made by simply transcribing the summaries from the Teacher's q.^a 
Census Marshal's reports, and is easily and quickly made, if those renorf« 
are correctly made in due season. The following is the form of report : 

'' School Trustees' Report of District, No. — , to the Superin 

tendent of Public Schools of county, from September 1st 186--' 

to August 31st, 186—, inclusive. Financial Report : Amount of School 
Fund received from the State ; amount of School money received from 
county taxes ; amount raised by district tax ; amount received from 
township School Fund; amount raised by rate bills or subscription • total 
receipts from all sources for School purposes; amount paid for Teachers' 
salaries; amount expended for sites, buildings, repairs, and School fumi- 
ture; amount expended for School Libraries; amount expended for 
School apparatus; amount expended for rent, fuel, and contingent ex- 
penses; total expenditures for School purposes; valuation of School- 
houses and furniture; valuation of School Libraries; valuation of School 
apparatus; total valuation of School property." 

SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

Section sixth, Revised School Law, authorized the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to prepare a convenient form of School Register for 
the purpose of securinV more accurate returns from Teachers. In ten 
days after the School Law took effect, the Registers were on the way to 
the School-rooms where they were so much needed. The cheapest and 
simplest possible form for such a Register was devised, inasmuch as many 
Teachers accustomed to keeping their records on sheets of waste paper, 
or " in their heads," would find it difiicult to master a very complex sys- 
tem of School bookkeeping. An edition of twelve hundred copies was 
issued by the State Printer, a number sufficient to supply the Schoolsfor 
four years. 

Of the economy of furnishing such record books at the expense of the 
State, there can be no question. The State Superintendent of New 
York Mr, Yan Dyck, said, in urging this measure on the attention of the 
Legislature : 

"Could each district be furnished with a ^School Register,' substan- 
tially bound, properly ruled, and so divided as to show the name and age 
of each pupil, the time of his entrance into School, and each day oi his 
attendance throughout the week, month, and, term, imposing little labor 
on the Teacher, and removing all excuse for inaccuracy, while it wouW 
form a continuous record of the School for successive years, it would 
constitute the greatest boon which could at this time be conferred on oar 
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Common Schools. In no way could the duties of Trustees be so emi- 
nently lightened; in no way could a fruitful source of dissension and liti- 
oation in the districts be so readily removed, as by the adoption of the 
measure proposed. With a permanent record before them. Trustees 
t^ould find no difficulty in properly apportioning the rate bills ; and at 
the close of the year a transcript of attendance could be made that would 
be iu ^^ respects reliable, both as a matter of general information and 
an indication of the extent to which our citizens avail themselves of the 
educational privileges provided by the State." 

The Register is in small quarto form, of one hundred pages, designed 
for use in the smaller Schools, from four to six years ; in the larger ones, 
from two to four years. The left hand page is ruled for a " Record of 
Attendance," with space for the name and age of pupils ; the right hand 
page is designed for a " Record of Recitations and Deportment." 

The Register requires a monthly summary, giving the "Average num- 
ber belonging," the "Average daily attendance," and the " Percentage of 
attendance." At the end of each term the Teacher is required to make 
the following report for the use of Trustees, on a page ruled for that pur- 
pose in the Register : " Whole number of boys enrolled ; whole number 
of girls enrolled ; total number of pupils enrolled; average number be- 
longing; average daily attendance ; percentage of attendance; number 
of pupils under six years of age ; number of pupils between six and 
eighteen; number of pupils between eighteen and twenty-one; length 
of term, in months and days ; salary of Teacher per month, including 
board ; length of time engaged in teaching the same School ; grade and 
date of Teacher's certificate ; number of classes in School ; number of 
visits by County Superintendent; number of visits by School Trustees; 
number of visits by other persons." 

At the end of the year the Register requires the following : 

ABSTRACT OF MONTHLY SUMMARIES. 
For the School Term or Year commencing ^186 — , and ending^ 



Name or Number op Month. 
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To guard against the possibility of misunderstanding the method of 
peeping the Register, a model page, filled out with names and records, 
^8 inserted, to which are attached the following v 
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* INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



*'This Eegister is supplied to each School District in the State, in ^^ 
cordance with the following section of the Eevised School Law : ' 

'' ' Sec 6. The Superintendent of Public Instruction * * * * ^{c ^^ 
prepare a convenient form of School Register, for the purpose of seeur. 
ing more accurate returns from Teachers of Public Schools, and ghall 
furnish each County Superintendent with a number sufficient to supply 
at least one copy thereof to each district or School of such county/ 

" Section thirty-five of the School Law reads as follows : 

" *■ Sec. 35. All Teachers of Public Schools shall keep a register of all 
the scholars attending such School, their ages, daily attendance, and time 
of continuance at School, and such further statistics as may be required 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and shall deliver such 
register, at the close of their term of employment, to the School Trustees 
of their districts/ 

"It is very important that this Eegister should be accurately and care- 
fully kept. *The left hand page is ruled for a daily record of attend- 
ance. A convenient form for keeping this record is as follows : Denote 
attendance by leaving a blank space; absence by an acute angle, orYj 
tardiness by an oblique line sloping to the right, which mark, completed, 
if the scholar does not enter during the day, will form the Y, and denote 
absence. A half day's absence should be reckoned as a tardiness; and 
leaving before the close of School should be denoted by an oblique line 
sloping to the left, thus /, and counted as a tardiness in the summary. 
The right hand page is ruled for a Eecord of Eeeitations and Deport- 
ment, for the convenience of Teachers who may wish to use it. 

''Such records are kept in all the best city Schools in the United 
States, and all Teachers are requested to make use of it whenever it is 
practicable. 

" The following is a convenient method of keeping this record : Denote 
a perfect recitation by 3 credits, an ordinary one by 2 credits, a poor 
recitation by 1 credit, and a failure by 0. A pupil who recites four 
perfect recitations during the day, will be entitled to 12 credits in the 
column for that day. Perfect deportment is indicated by 6 credits, and 
any violation of the rules of order, such as whispering, subjects the 
scholar to the loss of one or more credits. A scholar perfect in deport- 
ment shall receive at the end of the month 100 credits. 

" The most important points to be determined by the Eegister are as 
follows: 1st — The whole number enrolled; 2d — ^Average number be- 
longing to School; 3d — Average daily attendance; 4th — Percentage of 
attendance. For the purpose of avoiding any possibility of mistaking 
the method of keeping this Eegister, a record of one month is filled out 
^nd printed on the first page. The whole number enrolled on this 
record is 25. To find the average number belonging to School dur- 
ing the month, add the total days' attendance to the total days' absence, 
and divide by the number of school days in the month, thus : ^80+62= 
442. 442-5-20=22/0, average number belonging. To find the average 
daily attendance, divide the total days' attendance by the number ot 
school days in the month, thus : 380-i-20=:19, average daily attendance. 
To find the percentage of attendance, divide the total days' attendance 
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hv the sum of total days' attendance and total days' absence, thus : 
lloji^(BSO+62)=BSO'r-4:^2=M nearly, or 86 per cent. Or, divide the 
average daily attendance by the average number belonging, thus : 19-=- 
i}9^^=:M nearly; same result as before. 

"""i'This monthly summary must be transcribed to a table, ruled for the 
purpose, at the close of the Eegister, and from the total of monthly 
gumniaries the annual report is easily made out. 

"The Teacher will transcribe the names of scholars at the close of 
every four weeks. Whenever a pupil is absent an entire week, in mak- 
inff up the report, he is considered as stricken from the roll, and must 
be re-entered by writing the letter E opposite his name, after the 
week's absence. If a pupil should enter School, attend one week, then 
should be absent two weeks, should return and attend another week, he 
would be considered as belonging to School ten days, and no absences 
would be marked against them. 

"Some rule is obviously necessary in such cases, and in the records of 
most Eastern Schools, the above rule is adopted. The blank page for the 
Teacher's Eeport at the end of each term or year, should be accurately 
filled, for the use of the School Trustees. 

"Teachers can adopt other methods of keeping the Eegister, if prefer- 
able, provided they arrive correctly at the results sought to be obtained. 
This Eegister will involve more care and labor than the indefinite records 
which are often kept ; but Teachers will bear in mind that School sta- 
tistics, to be of any value, must be absolutely exact and correct. 

" Department of Public Instruction^ June ls«, 1863.'' 

scHOOli trustees' order book. 

The School Trustees are required by law to certify to the County 
Superintendent the amount due Teachers for salaries, and due other 
persons for apparatus, incidentals, and contingent expenses. As may be 
imagined, such certificates or evidences of indebtedness were sent to the 
County Superintendents in very curious forms, not down in any of the 
books, and many Trustees kept no accounts whatever, leading to end- 
less difficulties, and to great discrepancies in the annual reports. 

To remedy these evils, facilitate business, and compel the Trustees to 
keep a financial record, a '* book of Trustees' orders on County Siiper- 
intendents,*' was published by the Pepartment of Instruction and fur- 
nished to each Board of Trustees. 

It is designed for at least six years' use, and will aiford a complete 
financial account of the disbursement of moneys during that period. 
The form is as follows : 
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ORDER UPON THE COtJOTT SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTlOlf 

No 

186.... 

THE COUNTY SrPEIlIJTTBNDENT OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

^^ County, will draw a Warrant on the 

County Treasurer, payable out of the Public School Fund, for Dollar 

in fayor of 

or Order, 

on account of 

during the present School year, in the gehool District. 



School Trustees of. Dig^^j^^^ 



OATH OP ALLEGIANCE. 

By an Act of the Legislature, approved April twenty-seventh, eio^h- 
teen hundred and sixty-three, all Public School Teachers were required 
to take the following oath of allegiance : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm, as the ease may be) that I will faith- 
fully support, protect, and defend the Constitution and Government of 
* ^^^^.J/?*'*^^ States against all enemies, whether domestic or foreign that 
i will bear true faith, allegiance, and loyalty to the said Constitution and 
Government, and that I will, to the extent of my ability, teach those 
under my charge to love, reverence, and uphold the same, any law or 
ordinance of any State Convention or Legislature, or any rule or obliga- 
tion of any society or association, or any decree or order from any source 
whatsoever, to the contrary notwithstanding; and further, that I do this 
with a full determination, pledge, and purpose, without any mental re- 
servation or evasion whatsoever; and Ldo further swear (or affirm, as 
the case may be) that I will support the Constitution of the State of 
California.'^ 

This Act has been rigidly en4)rced throughout the State. Some eight 
or ten Teachers, whose services the Department could well dispense 
with resigned their occupation rMher than take the oath. Some few 
leachers swallowed the oath, though still retaining their old love for 
rebellion and secession; but the oath has sealed their lips affainst all 
open teaching of disloyalty. The Schools ought to be the nurseries of 
patriotism, and no Teachers, weak-kneed in their support of the Govern- 
ment, should find a place in them for a single day. The employment of 
Teachers who sacrifice their principles to their interests, can only be pre- 
vented by securing thoroughly loyal School Trustees. 

Complaints have reached the Department from several counties, that 
the Trustees have kept the Schools closed rather than employ any' 
Teacher " who was willing to take the oath required by law?' Th« 
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Pablic School at Yisalia has been, closed for this reason, during the last 
four months. 
The Superintendent of Mendocino County writes as follows : 

it A number of the districts have positively refused to comply with the 
la^ requiring Trustees to take the oath of allegiance. The Trustees of 
XJkiah District positively refused to employ any Teacher who would 
take the oath. This district is, perhaps, of more consequence than any 
other one in the county, because there are more Schools in it, and they 
reside so near together that a good School might be maintained the 
year round, could the citizens have the co-operation of the Trustees. 

" The Trustees of Long Yalley have also refused to allow their Teacher 
to take the oath, and have allowed their funds to remain in the Treasury. 
Count's District is in the same condition, and the Teacher has failed to 
return any rejport. 

"Of course, if this position is maintained another year it will disorganize 
all the districts by their forfeiting the public money. Of the spirit of 
disloyalty which induces them to place themselves in this attitude I can- 
not speak in terms of too severe condemnation. In XJkiah District, more 
than half the scholars who attend the Public Schools are the children of 
loyal parents, but the voters outnumber us, so that it is impossible to elect 
Trustees who will perform their duty. I regret to say that we have a 
large element in our population in this county who have but little ambi- 
tion to improve or even to maintain our present School system. Of this 
you may be made aware by what I have said above of their determina- 
tion to elect none but the most ultra Secessionists for Trustees. I regret, 
moreover, to say that our Board of Supervisors largely participates in 
this feeling of disinclination to sustain the School system." 

I therefore recommend to the Legislature that an act be passed dis- 
qualifying every Trustee for office who shall refuse to comply with the 
law requiring the employment of loyal Teachers and none others. Such 
an Act would undoubtedly drive a large number of Trustees out of office, 
but their places can be better filled^ and existing evils ought to be reme- 
died at any cost. If Secessionists are willing to sacrifice themselves, it is 
no reason why they should steal the intellectual bread out of the mouths 
of their children by closing the Schools. 



STATE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

Tinder an Act of the Legislature, passed May, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, this institution was opened on the twenty-third of July, in a 
small basement room of the San Francisco High School, beginning its 
trst term with only six pupils. Shortly after, it was removed to larger 
fooms on Fourth Street, near Mission, and two model classes were organ- 
ized in connection with it. The first year of the School closed on the 
onrteenth of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, with an examina- 
"On conducted by a committee of the Board of Trustees. Four students 
graduated and received Diplomas, all of whom am now successfully en- 
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gaged in teaching. The School was conducted daring its first year at 
an expense of four thousand two hundred dollars, ($4,200,^ State scrip 
equivalent in cash to two thousand eight hundred dollars ($2,800^' 
Its efficiency was impaired by two serious events — want of money 
and want of a suitable building- It has recently been removed to a build! 
ing on the corner of Post and Kearny Streets, somewhat better than 
the former, but by no means adapted to the wants of such an institution. 
The rent of tbe building and the salaries of the Teachers of the model 
classes are paid by the City of San Francisco. 

Without tbis liberal assistance from the Board of Education, the insti- 
tution would have necessarily proved a failure. The School now num- 
bers fifty members. Three model classes are connected with it, and 
three more will soon be organized. In these classes the pupils of the 
Normal School are required to learn the practical details of School-room 
duty under the supervision of Teachers familiar with the most approved 
metht)ds of modern training Schools. The State Normal School is des- 
tined to become one of the active educational agencies of the State; and 
in order that it may be placed on a sound basis, an appropriation of eight 
thousand dollars ($8,000) will be needed for the sixteenth fiscal year. 
This will be only half the amount annually expended on the State Ee- 
form School, for training an average number of less than twenty in- 
mates; and is not the training of fifty Teachers, who will soon go out to 
take charge of fifty Schools, teaching two thousand scholars, quite as 
important to the State? 

The advantages resulting to the Public Schools of the State, from a 
Normal School, are so self-evident, that no argument' seems to be needed 
to enforce them. The liberal provision made in older States for such 
institutions, affords conclusive evidence of their usefulness. 

The first Normal School in the United States was established at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, in eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, and it opened 
with three students. Massachusetts now has four Normal Schools— at 
Pramingham, Bridgewater, Westfield, and Salem. The aggregate num- 
ber of students who had been connected with these Schools up to Decem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, was four thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, of whom two thousand and eighty-four graduated. The 
total amount expended by the State for the support of these institutions 
since their first organization, was one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollars ($185,000); and the total outlay, including donations by indi- 
viduals, was two hundred and ninety -four thousand dollars (I2943OOO). 
The superior condition of the Massachusetts Public Schools is owing, in 
no small degree, to this eminently wise and judicious expenditure. It 
has given the State a well trained body of Teachers, who are paid 
higher average salaries than in any other State. Massachusetts can 
afford to pay good Teachers good salaries, because she wastes no money 
on incompetent ones. Her annual expenditures for all educational pur- 
poses, amount to more than three millions of dollars; her economy 18 
practised in employing skilful Teachers. 

The report of the Eoard of Education, eighteen hundred and sixty* 
two, says : 

" Through the agency of the Normal Schools, more than by any other 
means, the Board is enabled to exert an influence upon the Common 
Schools/' 

The report of the ^oard, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, says : 
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« The Normal Schools are performing their work with their usual effi- 
ciency and success. The Principals in all these Schools are men of tried 
experience, sound judgment, and possessed of excellent qualifications for 
their work. Their many years of success, and the large numbers of 
excellent Teachers they have prepared for service, are their best testi- 
monials. The number of pupils in attendance the past, has been some- 
what smaller than the previous year ; but the reduction has been owing, 
chiefly, to the departure of young men to the war. Three quarters of 
the whole number of young men in the Normal School at Westfield, 
during the year, are now in the army. Nearly the same proportion are 
absent from the Bridgewater School, also for the same reason.^' 

The Secretary of the Board remarks : 

'•The fact that our Public Schools number over four thousand five 
hundred, and are giving employment to more than seven thousand 
Teachers, v/hile the Normal Schools are supplying little more than one 
hundred annually, is conclusive against any reduction of their number 
or of their force, and furnishes abundant reason for a more liberal be- 
stowal of means upon them, to the end that with enlarged facilities, 
higher and broader courses of study and mental training, they may sup- 
ply Teachers in greater numbers and of a higher grade, to meet the con- 
stantly growing wants of the Commonwealth.'^ 

The State Normal School of New York was established at Albany in 
eighteen hundred and forty-four, as an experiment, for ^ve years, and it 
has proved so successful that the policy of sustaining it has never been 
questioned. The total number of students who have been in attend- 
ance since it was established is three thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four, of whom one thousand three hundred and thirteen have gradu- 
ated. The whole number in attendance during the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty -two was two hundred and ninetj^'-three. Connected with 
the School is an Experimental or Model School, in which the pupil- 
Teachers of the Normal School give instruction. A Model Primary 
School, for the purpose of illustrating the method of Object Teaching, 
was established in eighteen hundred and sixty-one. The Normal School 
building was erected by the State at a cost of twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000.) 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Victor M. Eice, says, 
in his last report, eighteen hundred and sixty-three : 

" The graduates and undergraduates are represented by local School 
officers to be doing valuable service, not only in the Schools in which 
they are employed, but as zealous workers, imparting their knowledge 
of the proper modes of instruction to their associates in Teachers' In- 
stitutes and Associations, who in turn apply the same to the Schools 
under their charge, and thus the influence of this School is diffused. 

" Wherever institutions of this character have been established and 
fairly supported, their fruits are too apparent and useful to need com- 
Riendation ; and it is suggested to the Legislature that other Normal 
Schools might be established in localities whose public-spirited inhab- 
itants would furnish, at their own expense, the necessary sites and build- 
Jiigs ; and that however efficient one such School may be, it could not 
have been expected to meet the demands of a State which requires the 
employment annually of more than twenty thousand Teachers." 
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The State Normal School of Connecticut, located at !New Britain, wag 
established in eighteen hundred and fifty, and has graduated, up to the 
present time, one hundred and sixty-eight Teachers. It has a Model 
School connected with it. 

The Ehode Island Normal School, located at Bristol, was established 
at Providence in eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

The New Jersey State Normal School was organized at Trenton in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, sustained by an annual appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars ($10,000.) It has a Model School Department, and 
connected with it, the Farnum Preparatory School at Beverly, founded 
by the late Paul Parnum, who erected the buildings at a cost of thirty 
thousand dollars, ($80,000,) and endowed it with twenty thousand dol- 
lars ($20,000) more. The total number of graduates, up to January 
eighteen hundred and sixty -two, was one hundred and fifty -eight, of 
whom one hundred and fifteen were teaching at that time. During the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-two a department for military instruc- 
tion was added to the School. A special department for Object Teach- 
ing was organized in eighteen hundred and sixty-one. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
passed a law dividing the State into twelve Normal School Districts, and 
provision was made for establishing, by private subscription, a Normal 
School in each. The Schools established at Millersville and Edenboro 
receive an annual State appropriation of ^ve thousand dollars ($5,000.) 
The cost of building, grounds, etc., of the School at Millersville, was 
sixty thousand dollars, ($60,000,) and the annual expense is fifteen thou- 
sand dollars ($15,000.) The number of pupils in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one was two hundred, educated at a cost of one hundred and forty- 
six dollars ($146) per annum. 

The Girls' High School in Philadelphia has connected with it a Nor- 
mal Department and a School of practice for pupil-Teachers. 

Ohio has no State institution, but has two Normal Schools, well en- 
dowed by private munificence. 

The Michigan State Normal School, of Ypsilanti, founded in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, numbering three hundred students, has an experi- 
mental deparment, and. is conducted at an annual expense of eleven 
thousand dollars ($11,000.) 

In Iowa, the Normal School is a department of the State University, 
at Iowa City. 

The State Normal School of Minnesota, at Winona, receives an annual 
appropriation from the State of two thousand dollars ($2,000,) and is held 
in a building erected by the State at a cost of five thousand dollars 
($5,000.) 

The State Normal University of Illinois, at Bloomfield, was established 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. The building is the very finest of 
the kind in the United States, and was erected at a cost, including fix- 
tures, of one hundred and eighty-two thousand dollars ($182,000.) More 
than six hundred pupils have been connected with the School since its 
organization. The number of pupils in eighteen hundi-ed and sixty-two 
was one hundred and thirty-eight in the Normal School, one hundred and 
nine in High and Grammar Department of Model, forty-four in Interme- 
diate and Primary, making a total of two hundred and ninety-one. 

Kichard Edwards, the Principal, at the close of his able report, says : 

" These are pre-eminently Schools of the people. To maintain a Nor- 
mal School at the expense of the State, is to use a jjortion of the public 
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funds for the direct benefit of every citizen. The Teachers whom it edu- 
cates are to go forth into the remotest and most secluded School districts. 
Every poor man who has a child to educate is, by the influence of such 
a School, to see that child raised more nearly to an equality, in culture 
and intelligence, with that of his wealthy neighbor. Its natural effect is, 
hy improving the qualifications of Public School Teachers, to make these 
Schools as good as the best, and thus to place within the reach of the 
poorest child as thorough and useful an education as the wealthiest can 
purchase for money.'' 

When other States find Normal Schools an indispensable part of the 
Common School system, shall California fail to sustain one ? 

The State has built a Reform School Building at a cost of seventy-five 
thousand dollars ($75,000) ; ought she to hesitate about the appropria- 
tion of eight thousand dollars ($8,000) for reforming methods of instruc- 
tion and economizing labor in the School-rooms ? Shall a hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($100,000^ be expended for erecting buildings for educat- 
ing fifty or sixty Deaf; Dumb, and Blind, and nothing be appropriated 
for providing Teachers to train thousands of children in the full use of 
all their faculties ? 

If we turn to the old world, we find Normal Schools held in still higher 
repute than in our own country. Prussia has five hundred of them ; 
Germany and France are full of them, and in most of the National Schools 
of Europe normal training is an Indispensable requisite for a Teacher. 

^* On reviewing a period of six weeks,'^ says Horace Mann, *' the greater 
part of which I spent in visiting Schools in the north and middle of 
Prussia and Saxony, (except, of course, the time occupied in going Irom 
place to place,) entering the Schools to hear the first recitation in the 
morning, and remaining until the last was completed at night, I call to 
mind three things about which I cannot be mistaken. In some of my 
opinions and inferences I may have erred, but of the following facts 
there can be no doubt : 

^^ First — During all this time I never saw a Teacher hearing a lesson of 
any kind (excepting a reading or spelling lesson) with a book in his 
hand. 

^^ Second — ^I never saw a Teacher sitting while hearing a recitation. 

^^ Third — Though I saw hundreds of Schools, and thousands — I think 
I may say, within bounds, tens of thousands of pupils — I never saw one 
child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for misconduct. I never saw 
one child in tears from having been punished, or from fear of being pun- 
ished. 

" During the above period I witnessed exercises in geography, ancient 
and modern, in the German language — ^from the explanation of the sim- 
plest words up to helles-httres disquisitions, with rules for speaking and 
Writing; in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, surveying, and trigonometry; 
m bookkeeping; in civil history, ancient and modern; in natural philoso- 
phy; inbotan}^, and zoology; in mineralogy, where there were hundreds 
of specimens ; in the endless variety of the exercises in thinking, know- 
^dge of nature, of the world, and of society ; in Bible history and Bible 
knowledge; and, as I before said, in no one of these cases did I see a 
Aeacher with a book in his hand. His book — ^his books — his library — 
Was in his head. Promptly — without pause, without hesitation — ^from 
tae rich resources of his own mind, he brought forth whatever the occa- 
sion demanded. ^ ^ s ^ ^^ 
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" I have said that I saw no Teacher sitting in his School. Aged or 
young, all stood. Nor did they stand apart and aloof in sullen dignity. 
They mingled with their pupils, passing rapidly from one side of the 
class to the other, animating, encouraging, sympathizing, breathing lif^ 
into less active natures, assuring the timid, distributing encouragement 
and endearment to all. 

" To the above I may add that I found all the Teachers whom I visited 
alive to the subject of improvement. They had libraries of the standard 
works on education — works of which there are such great numbers in 
the German language. Every new book of any promise was eagerly 
sought after, and I uniformly found the educational periodicals of the 
day upon the tables of the Teachers. 

" The extensive range and high grade of instruction which so many 
of the German youth are enjoying, and these noble qualifications on the 
part of the instructors, are the natural and legitimate result of their 
Seminaries for Teachers. Without the latter the former never could 
have been, any more than an effect without its cause.^' 

" Wherever i^Tormal Schools have been established,'' says Hon. Edger- 
ton Eyerson, Chief Superintendent of Public Instruction of Upper 
Canada, "it has been found thus far that the demand for regularly 
trained Teachers has exceeded the supply which the ]S"ormal Schools 
have been able to provide. It is so in the United States; it is so, up i^ 
the present time, in Prance ; it is most pressingly and painfully so in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. I was told by the Head Masters of the 

freat Normal Schools in London, in Dublin, in Glasgow, and in Edin- 
urgh, that such was the demand for pupils of the Normal Schools as 
Teachers, that in many instances they found it impossible to retain them 
in the Normal School during the prescribed course — even when it was 
limited to a year." 

^ The distinguished M. Guizot, repeatedly Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France, when introducing the law of primary instruction to the 
Chamber of French Deputies, in eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
said : 

" All the provisions hitherto described, would he of tione effect^ if we took 
no pains to procure for the Public School thus constituted, an able 
Master, and worthy of the high vocation of instructing the people. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that it is the Master who makes the School 
What a well assorted union of qualities is required to constitute a good 
Master. A good Master ought to be a man who knows much more than 
he is called upon to teach, that he may teach with intelligence and with 
taste; who is to live in an humble sphere, and yet have a noble and 
elevated spirit, that he may preserve that dignity of mind and of deport- 
ment, without which he will never obtain the respect and confidence of 
families ; who possesses a rare mixture of gentleness and firmness ; for, 
inferior though he be, in station, to many individuals in the Communes, h^ 
ought to be the obsequious servant to none; a man not ignorant of W^ 
rights, but thinking much more of his duties; showing to all a good ex- 
ample, and serving to all as a counsellor; not given to change his condi- 
tion, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives him the power of 
doing good; and who has made up his mind to live and to die in the 
service of Primary Instruction, which to him is the service of God and 
his fellow creatures. To rear up Masters approaching to such a model, 
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. ^ difficult task, and yet we must succeed in it, or we have done nothing for 
ekm^ntart/ instruction.^^ 

When the experience of other nations and other States proves the 
nei^essity of Normal Schools, supported by the State; when the testi- 
niony of all distinguished educators goes to prove the advantages result- 
ing fr^^ them, there can be no question about the course California 
ouffht to pursue. After travelling extensively through the State, I am 
more strongly than ever convinced of the need of sending out Normal 
School Teachers as missionaries to all parts of the State. It avails little 
how much money may be raised for School purposes, or however per- 
fectly the Department of Instruction may be organized, if the incubus of 
a corps of untrained, undisciplined, incompetent Teachers rests like a 
nightmare on the Schools. The public money will be wasted, and the 
children will grow up half-trained and half-taught. I must be allowed 
again, in the strongest terms, to urge upon the Legislature a liberal 
appropriation for the support of the State Normal School. / 



THE CALIFOEISriA TEACHEE. 

ISTot the least among the beneficial results of the State Institute, was 
the birth of a State Education plJournar as the professional organ of 
the Teachers of the State, and the official organ of the State Superin- 
tendent. 

The subject was taken up with the characteristic earnestness of the 
Teachers of California, and the journal became at once ah established 
fact. Three hundred dollars ($300) in ten dollar ($10) subscriptions 
was pledged as a reserve fund, and three hundred one dollar ($1) sub- 
scriptions were taken by members of the Institute. 

The journal was placed in the hands of a Eoard of Kesident Editors, 
consisting of Professor Swezy, George Tait, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The first number was issued on the first of July, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, printed by Towne & Bacon, in neat 
octavo, twenty-four pages. Thus far it has compared favorably with 
Eastern educational journals. It is furnished at the low price of one 
dollar ($1) per annum. The subscription list at present numbers six 
hundred and fifty. 

The annual expense of the Teacher, in its present form, will be from 
twelve hundred dollars ($1,200) to fourteen hundred dollars ($1,400.) 
Advertisements to the amount of six hundred dollars ($600) have been 
^ secured through the liberality of H. H. Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco, 
and of Eastern publishing houses, thus placing the journal on a cash 
hasis during the first year. The beneficent results of such a journal can- 
not well be overestimated. It should be in the hands of every Teacher 
in the State. Any Teacher who has not professional pride enough to 
aid in sustaining such a publication, ought to have his certificate an- 
nulled at once. 

The salary of quite a number of the County Superintendents, I am 
sorry to state, is so low that they have not been able, as yet, to pay the 
Rifling subscription of one dollar ($1) a year for a single copy of the 
Teacher, ' i^ 
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And not onjy should the Teacher be taken by County Siiperin ten dents 
and Teachers, it ought be read by every School Trustee in the State. 

But School Trustees receive no pay for their services. They assume 
the duties of the office as an onerous and thankless task, and, therefore 
they can hardly be expected to take an educational journal at their own 
expense. The School Trustees are realty the most important ex^eeutive 
omcers of the School Department. They assess district taxes, build 
School-houses, supply furniture, engage Teachers, and ^^ the rate of 
Teachers' wages. JSTow that Trustees are elected for the term of three 
years, the^ must he educated to a higher standard of official duty. 2' he State 
should Jurnish a copy of the ^^ Teacher'^ to each Board of District School Trm^ 
tees — not for the purpose of aiding the journal, for that is self-supporting, 
but to furnish information on educational topics, and to afford a conve- 
nient and regular medium of communication between the Department 
of Public Instruction and School officers. I therefore recommend to the 
Legislature that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be authorized 
to subscribe for one thousand copies of the California Teacher for the use 
of School Trustees, and that the sum of one thousand dollars be appro- 
priated for that purpose. It will be a measure of economy on the part 
of the State. At present, when any special instructions are to be com- 
municated to School officers, it must be done by a special circular. Two 
such circulars were issued by the Superintendent during the last year, 
at a cost, including expressage, little less than the .amount above named. 
Both of these circulars might have been communicated in the journal, 
could it have been placed in the hands of all School officers. 

At present, one of the heaviest duties of the Superintendent is the 
correspondence of the Department. The letters to be answered number 
from Mtj to sixty a week. Many of these relate to the interpretation 
of the School law, and one answer published in the journal would suffice 
for all. Other letters ask advice in relation to official duties, and a single 
paragraph in the journal would answer fifty letters. The work in the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction is rapidty accumulating 
every year, and as a means of relieving the already burdensome labors 
of the department, I most earnestly urge this subject upon the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. 

The State Superintendent should also have discretionary power to 
supply copies to indigent Teachers, who are too poor, or who think 
themselves so, to save two cents a week out of their salaries for taking 
an educational journal. A few hundred copies distributed in this way 
might galvanize into life some of the dead Teachers who cumber the 
School-rooms.* 

Other States have pursued this course for many years. In the i^eport 
of the Superintendent of Wisconsin, eighteen hundred and sixty, the 
Superintendent says : 

" In accordance with section one hundred and two of chapter twenty- 
three, Revised Statutes, amended by chapter two hundred and three oi 
general laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, I subscribed July first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty, for five thousand two hundred copies of the 
Journal of Education, The expense of the Journal to each district is 
sixty-five cents per annum, postage prepaid. The Journal is made the 
organ of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and is to him a very 
valuable means of correspondence with the several School officers. 
Through the Journal there has been saved to the School Fund during 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty, a sum larger than its cost to the 
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cJtate. The expenses for printing for this department may be very much 
H minished by means of this periodical. Besides the official character of 
+he Journal^ (i contains very valuable reading matter of general benefit 
: our Schools. I deemed it best to publish all the amendments to the 
School law, passed at the last session of the Legislature, in the Journal 
f Education^ instead of in a separate circular, because by so doing they 
would reach all School officers more speedily and surely, and with no 
extra charge upon the Fund. A large part of the instructions from this 
department may be most readily and cheaply communicated through 
the Journal!' 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michi- 
gan, thus sets forth the advantages of the Michigan Journal of Education 
to that State : 

" This periodical has continued to be sent to the District Directors 
during the year, at an expense of sixty cents for each district. A large 
amount of official matter has been published in its pages, and has reached 
the School officers much more certainly and cheaply than it would havp 
done if issued in separate circulars. Some failures in the regular circu- 
lation and receipt by the Directors have unavoidably occurred among so 
large a number, but these failures bear no comparison to those that 
would have occurred in sending the same number of circulars to the 
districts by mail. The district officers have come to look regularly for 
the Journal, and much interest is manifested in it by all those who feel 
any interest in their duties as School officers, and the multiplied letters 
of School Directors asking answers to be sent through it, evidence a 
steady increase of interest in its receipt. 

" The correspofidence through its pages, of the Superintendent with 
the School officers, has proved a great relief to the Department, while it 
is believed to have been of great use to the Public School interests. The 
circulars sent through it, if sent in separate form, would, with the post- 
age, have cost the State one third of the entire expense of sending the 
Journal^ and if the cost of other valuable official matter sent out be 
added, the amount would swell to full one half of the entire State sub-" 
scription. The amount for each district is so small, and the convenience 
to the Department, in having a means of constant and ready communi- 
cation with the twelve thousand district officers, is so useful and impor- 
tant, that the Superintendent would earnestly deprecate any rei^eal of 
the provision for this public service. 

"It should, perhaps, be remarked that the Journal is the property of 
the State Teachers' Association. It was edited the past year gratui- 
tously, by several prominent Educators, and the entire net proceeds went 
into the Treasuzy of the Association to be paid out again for lectures 
and publications promotive of the educational interests of the State." 

The State Superintendent of Indiana, Hon. S. L. Eugg, says : 

" I think great assistance can be rendered the Superintendent and 
^tber School officers by authorizing him to negotiate and bring about an 
arrangement with the publisher of the School Journal, or some similar 
Periodical publication, by which it should become an official medium of 
^communication for the Department, or between the Superintendeiit and 
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subordinate School officers, and an assistant in developing the svst 
and in its administration, and in diffusing throughout all its ramifi 
tions increased uniformity, life, and vigor. ' The saving which wn«u 
have doubtless resulted to the people of the State within the last t 
years by the employment of such an agency, in the single item of ^1 
books, would have been many times over what it would cost to bri 
such an agency into use ) yet that is as a drop in the bucket compared 
with the many savings and improvements which would be accomnlishAH 
by its reasonable employment." ^ 

The State Superintendent of Ohio says : 

"All these questions of moral and social interest and educational im 
portance have been discussed and urged in the OUo Journal of Educatw^ 
which, begun in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, has been since published' 
under the auspices of the association, every month. Since eicrhteen 
hundred and fifty-three, it has issued regularly the most iraportani; opin. 
ions on the School Law made by the State Commissioner; and it has 
eoraraunicated to Teachers and School officers all circulars that the Com- 
missioners have desired to be thus communicated. It has contributed in 
no small degree, to the understanding and proper working of the School 
Law, and to the securing of returns to the State Department from local 
officers. It might very decidedly promote these ends, were it put into 
the hands of every Township Clerk in the State. A law authorizing its 
distribution to such School officers, would not require a larger expendi- 
ture than is now required in nearly every one of the State Depart- 
ments, for printing of and postage on circulars, which give directions 
and explanations to county or other local officers, ^he Co'nmissioner 
could directly communicate through its columns with every School 
District in the State. This distribution of the Journal would be useful 
in the administration of the School Law ; it would promote knowledge 
of educational wants, and of the most approved methods and instru- 
mentalities for meeting those wants ; and it would assist in relieving 
pecuniary embarassments growing out of expenses necessarily incurred 
by the Teachers' Association, in the furtherance of those objects previ- 
ously enumerated, to which the present forward condition of public edu- 
cation in Ohio is in a great measure due. The Teachers of Ohio have 
made more active exertions and more personal sacrifice for the general 
advancement of public education, than have the Teachers of any other 
State in the Union, as a body. 

" The law now recommended would be a recognition of their services. 
The sending of a Journal of Education, published under the auspices of 
their State ' Association/ the sending of communications between the 
State Commissioner and local School officers, a measure that has been 
found to work advantageously in other States, would be not only a 
proper acknowledgement of past services, but it would prove an incen- 
tive to future good works. It is therefore commended to your thougM- 
ful consideration." 

Hon. 7. M. Eice, Superintendent of New York, says in his able report 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-three : 

" Heretofore the Legislature has, from year to year, manifested its 
appreciation of the value of the New York Teacher^hy authorizing t^® 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to subscribe for copies of the 
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-^gj^r, and to cause them to be distributed by the School Commis- 
^ners among inexperienced Teachers in the several counties ; and it is 
Sieved that the money expended in thus co-operating with those who, 
I^hout reward, are zealously and effectually laboring for the public 
J^d has been wisely invested, and that the subscription shouki be 
^JotiWed.'' 

The California Teacher is destined to become one of the educational 
forces of the State. It is no financial scheme to enrich any man or any 
j-gg of men. It is purely an educational journal, and is devoted to no 
class or party in Church or State, except to the great Free School Party, 
00(1 to ail who are as true as steel to the Union and the Constitution. Its 
jesident Editors give their time and labor ) the numbers are mailed in 
the office of the State Superintendent ; no expense whatever attends it, 
except the cost of paper and printing; and it is furnished at the lowest 
cjsh price. Whether the State avails itself of the advantages offered or 
not, the Teacher will be sustained. But I feel that the great want of the 
State is educational reading among Teachers and School officers. If we 
are to have a system of Public Schools, let us make them efficient. If a 
Pepartment of Public Instruction is to be maintained, it should have 
means to work with, else it were better abolished. Schools do not 
spring up spontaneously ; and it is the part of wise legislators to antici- 
pate and direct public opinion. I venture the assertion that the circula- 
tion of one thousand copies of the Teacher during the next year, would 
awaken an interest which would build a score of new School-houses, 
afisess fifty district taxes, secure a hundred first class Teachers good 
positions with fair salaries, drive as many incompetent out of the occu- 
pation, secure prompt and correct returns from Trustees, enable some 
County Superintendents to make out an annual report which should not 
contain more errors than correct additions, elevate the character, and 
increase the usefulness of the Public Schools. 




DISTEICT SCHOOL LIBEAEIES. 

Next to the assessment and collection of a State School tax, the naost 
important measure to be urged in behalf of the Public Schools is a libe- 
ral provision for Public School Libraries. The influence of well selected 
kooks in a School is second only to that of the Teacher 3 and in many 
instances the information self-gleaned by the pupils is the most valuable 
part of a Common School education. 

A Teacher may fail in the discharge of his duty ; but the golden grains 
<>^ thought gleaned from good books, will spring up in the youthful minds 
*^d yield their fruit, "some sixty and an hundred fold,'' just as certainly 
^ the fertile soil of our beautiful valleys rewards the toil of the husband- 
man with a bountiful harvest. 

The great object and aim of the Public School should be to give chil- 
^n a thirst for information, a taste for reading; to make them alive to 
*Jowledge ; to set them out on the path of self-education through life. 
fM teach them to read at all, if books be not after#ard&<^rnished fo^ 

^m.to read ? Digitized by Vul^^ 

The Public School in Marysville, under the instruction of Mr. D. C. 
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Stone, well known as one of the ablest educators in the State claim... 
honor of having the largest and finest School Library in Caliror^Z \^ 
numbers more than one thousand volumes, vahied at one thousand ^7 
lars ($1,000), and was purchased almost entirely by the pupils themL ^^' 
into whom their Teacher had infused his own earnest spirit Mr Qf ' 
has reason to be proud of the honor of establishing the first best ? 
largest Public School Library in this State; and Marysville mly welf k^ 
^""^^.^ ?^ ^''^'''^ ^""^ '^^"^ y^^^® secured the services of a man alive ^ 
Ihe little town of Knight's Ferry, in Stanislaus County, has a LiW,^ 
?^%^^it^?'''^''f ^ volumes, the result of hard labor on the part of m' J 
W.J. Holbrook, who carries in his pocket a State Educational Dinlon. 
1 specify these instances because they are honorable exceptions to Tif * 
general apathy and indiiferenee which have prevailed both amon^ th! 
Teachers and the people. ^ ^"^ 

San Francisco, with eight thousand children enrolled on her SehnAi 
registers, returns seven hundred and fifty volumes in School Librar^a 
or one book to every eleven children. "^^ines, 

It may well bo a matter of surprise that our Public Schools hav« 
reached their present degree of advancement, and have utterly nedeet^H 
this most essential feature of the American system of Public Schools In 
many of the States, libraries have been almost co-existent with Pppa 
Schools. " Aicij 

The absolute necessity of School Libraries, in this age of books and 
newspapers, is so self-evident to any thoughtful man of ordinary intelli- 
gence and common sense, I hardly deem it necessary to ffo into anv 
argument to prove it. ^ ^ 

Not many years ago, in one of the obscure towns of Massachusetts 
there lived a farmer's boy who '' went to a Common School '' in the wio' 
ter and worked on the farm ia summer. The books of a little Town 
Library fell into his hands; he devoured them, and hungered for more. 
Jle grew to be a man, and was acknowledged by all to be the most dis- 
tinguished American educator of his time. Every Public School in our 
country is a debtor to Horace Mann. He thus graphically sums up the 
advantage of a School Library : o r j r 

" Now no one thing will contribute more to intelligent reading in our 
hchools than a well selected library; and, through intelligence, the 
hbrary will also contribute to rhetorical ease, grace, and expressiveness. 
Wake up a child to a consciousness of power and beauty, and you might 
as easily confine Hercules to a distaff, or bind Apollo to a tread-mill, as 
to confine his spirit within the mechanical round of a School-room where 
such mechanism still exists. Let a child read and understand such sto- 
nes as the friendship of Damon and Pythias, the integrity of Aristides, 
the fidehty of Eegulus, the purity of Washington, the invincible per- 
severance of Franklin, and he will think differently and act differently 
all the days of his remaining Hfe. Let boys or girls of sixteen years of 
age read an intelligible and popular treatise on astronomy and geology, 
and from that day new heavens will bend over their heads, and a new 
earth will spread out beneath their feet. A mind accustomed to go re- 
joicing over the splendid regions of the material universe, or to luxuriate 
m the richer worlds of thought, can never afterwards read like a wooden 
machine— a thing of cranks and pipes— to say nothing of the pleasures . 
and the utility it will realize." ^ & i 

The action of other States affords the best basis of an argument in 
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Acor of School Libraries. The Empire State, with her nine hundred 
Annsand School children, appropriating last year four millions four hun- 
Ld and sixty-eight thousand dollars ($4,468,000) for School purposes, 
fl^Q the list, for she has one million three hundred and twenty-six 
lonsand volumes in her Public School Libraries. 

Kew York was the pioneer in thia noble enterprise. Governor Clin- 
toD in eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, recommended a small eol- 
luction of books and maps to be attached to Common Schools. Upon 
governor Marcy^s recommendation, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
cfeht, a portion of the United States Deposit Fund was appropriated to 
e^h district which should raise by tax an equal amount. The State set 
apart fifty-five thousand dollars ($55,000) a year, and the districts an 
iaal amount, making one hundred and ten thousand dollars ($110,000) 
annually. 

<«New York has the proud honor,'' says Hon. Henry S. Eandall, in a 
leport on the subject in eighteen hundred and forty-four, *' of being the 
first Government in the world which has established a free library 
gystem, adequate to the wants of her whole population. It extends its 
benefits equally to all conditions, and in all local situations. It not only 
gives profitable employment to the man of leisure, but it passes the 
threshold of the laborer, offering him amusement and instruction, after 
his daily toil is over, without increasing his fatigues, or subtracting 
from his earnings. It is an interesting reflection, that there is no por- 
tion of our territory so wild or remote, where man has penetrated, that 
the library has not peopled the wilderness around him with the good 
and wise of this and other ages, who address to him their silent moni- 
tions, cultivating and strengthening within him, even amidst his rude 
pursuits, the principles of humanity and civilization. This philanthropic 
and admirably conceived measure may justly be regarded as, next to the 
institution of Common Schools, the most important of that series of 
causes, which will give its distinctive character to our civilization as a 
people." 

In eighteen hundred and forty-one, Governor Seward, after observing 
that almost every district in the State was then in possession of a 
Kbrary, remarked in his message : 

"Henceforth, no citizen who shall have improved the advantages 
offered by our Common Schools and District Libraries, will be without 
wme scientific knowledge of the earth, its physical condition, and its 
phenomena; the animals that inhabit it, the vegetables that clothe it 
yith verdure, and the minerals under its surface ; the physiology and 
^telleetual powers of man ; the laws of mechanics, and their practical 
^f those of chemistry, and their application to the Arts; the princi- 
Pfe of moral and political economy; the history of nations, and espe- 
^y that of our country ; the progress and triumph of the democratic 
P^nciple in governments on this continent, and the prospects of its 
•seendeney throughout the world; the trials and faith, valor and con- 
*j^ncy of our ancestors ; with all the inspiring examples of benevolence, 
'^^e, and patriotism, exhibited in the lives of the benefactors of 
^nkiud. The fruits of this enlightened enterprise are chiefly to be 
lathered by our successors. But the present generation will not be 
^together unrewarded. Although many of our citizens may pass the 

*«trict Library heedless of the treasures it contains, the unpretending 
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volumes will find their way to the fireside, diffusing knowledge, in^fe 
ing domestic happiness, and promoting public virtue." ^ 

Governor Wright, in his message of eighteen hundred and forty.fi 
referring to the disposition of the public funds for the purchase^^f 
libraries and other purposes of popular education, remarked : 

"!N"o public Fund of the State is so unpretending, yet so all-pervadin 
— so little seen, yet so universally felt — so mild in its exactions, yet s^ 
bountiful in its benefits — so little feared or courted, and yet so powerfuf 
as this Fund for the support of Common Schools. The other Funds act 
upon the secular interests of society, its business, its pleasures, its pride 
its passions, its vices, its misfortunes. This acts upon its mind and its 
morals. Education is to free institutions what bread is to human life-^ 
the staff of their existence. The office of this Fund is to open and warm 
the soil, and sow the seed from which this element of freedom must 
grow and ripen into maturity ; and the health or sickness of the growth 
will measure the extent and security of our liberties.'^ 

!N'ew York, with all her immense accumulation of books, expended 
last year thirty-three thousand dollars ($33,000) in purchasing addi- 
tional volumes. 

When Horace Mann became Secretary of the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts, he devoted all his untiring energy to the purpose of 
establishing a School Library in every town. In eighteen hundred and 
forty-two a legislative grant of fifteen dollars ($15) was made to each 
district, on condition of raising an equal amount for that purpose. In 
the course of three years about two thirds of the districts availed them- 
selves of the law, and sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) was appropriated 
for that purpose. 

In Connecticut, the State grants to any district commencing for the 
first time a library, ten dollars, ($10,) on condition of the raising an 
equal amount by the district, and five dollars ($5) for each subsequent 
year, on the same conditions. 

The little State of 'New Hampshire, where a little white headed boy 
named Horace Greeley used to steal away from the schoolboys and 
lunch on a borrowed book, has fifty-eight thousand volumes in her Pub- 
lic School Libraries. 

Pennsylvania has done little or nothing by way of State aid. The 
rebel States, of course, never did anything — ^it would have been difficult 
to select a suitable series. 

The great Western States carried out the plan to the fullest extent. 
Michigan set the example, adopting first the district and afterwards the 
township system. She has one hundred and sixty-one thousand volumes 
in township libraries. 

Ohio, in eighteen hundred and fifty-three, imposed one tenth of a mill 
State tax on the State valuation, to be annually appropriated for the 
specific purpose of School Libraries, the State School Commissioner being 
charged with the duty of selecting the books. The tax amounted to 
eighty thousand dollars ($80,000) a year, and in eighteen hundred and 
fiity-four, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and eighteen hundred ana 
fifty-six, the total value of books distributed amounted to two hundrea 
and two thousand dollars, ($202,000.) She now has seven thousand t^^ 
hundred and sixty-five libraries, containing three hundred and forty-tbJ^ 
thousand volumes. 
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Indiana, in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, assessed a State tax o 
v|e fourth of a mill on the dollar for purchasing Township School Libra- 
Lg and the State Board of Education was charged with the duty of 
electing the books and contracting for them. This was continued two 
tears, and yielded two hundred and sixty thousand dollars, ($260,000,) 
Xbich purchased three hundred and fifty thousand volumes. 

The total amount of money expended during the year, in California, 
for School Libraries, was five hundred and fourteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents, ($514 75,) being about seventy-five cents per district, or oae 
cent and four mills for each child enrolled in the Pulblic Schools. The 
total value of all the School Libraries in the State is three thousand six 
handred dollars, (|3,600,) of which amount Sau Francisco and Marys- 
ville represent two thousand dollars, ($2,000.) 

The only library in the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is about a thousand volumes of Patent Office reports, old Eeaders, 
older Spellers, countless variations of Lindley Murray's Grammar, useless 
arithmetics and geographies, nondescript text books long out of print — 
all being the donations of liberal book publishers, who furnished them 
free of expense. The best disposition which could be made of them 
would be to use them for fuel; but as the law requires each Superintend- 
ent to "turn over" all ''State property^' to his successor in office, they 
will be handed down to posterity like the President's chair at Harvard, 
so graphically described by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

All the reasons for establishing School Libraries in older States may be 
urged here with peculiar force. Families coming to this State, in their 
toilsome journey across the Plains, or in the crowded passage by steamer, 
brought little with them except their children and their hopes for the 
future. Books accumulated during many years were left behind, and 
they have never been replaced. Consequently, throughout the State 
there is a dearth of good books in thousands of families which once were 
well provided with them. The children are growing up without a taste 
for reading, and with little to read. It would be a wise economy for the 
State to aid in supplying the want. 

I, therefore, recommend that if a State School tax be assessed, as it 
undoubtedly will be, that ^ve per cent of the amount be reserved as a 
Library Fund, and that twentj^-five dollars ($25) be donated to each dis- 
trict that raises by subscription an equal amount. It would be more 
economical for the State to purchase books suitable for School Libraries, 
and donate them to the value of twenty-five dollars, ($25,) instead of 
money. The selection and purchase of books might be referred to the 
State Board of Education, in connection with the State Librarian. 



v^ SCHOOL-HOUSES AND SCHOOL AECHITECTUEE. 

• The total valuation of School-houses and furniture is returned at five 
{hundred and forty-eight thousand dollars ($548,000) ; San Francisco claim- 
^^g one half the amaunt. Leaving out San Francisco, the average value 
h^ the School-houses and their furniture is less than four hundred and 
^ffty dollars ($450) each. 

^), There are thirty-one brick houses, six hundred and forty-seven of 
.^ood, six adobe, and a few nondescri]^itized by VlJ 
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Under the heading, "Number of School-houses which disgrace th 
State/' only one hundred and forty-nine are returned 1 ^ 

The furniture of many of the School-houses is only a small item i 
their valuation, consisting, in many of the rural districts, principally of 
ricketty seats, one battered tin drinking cup, a water bucket, and a 
broken broom. 

The total amount expended for sites, buildings, repairs, and School. 
furniture, was ninety-four thousand dollars, ($94,000,) of which Sau 
Ilrancisco expended forty-five thousand dollars, ^$45,000,) and the rest 
of the State an average amount of eighty dollar's ($80) per district. 

The City of Boston last year expended two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars ($280,000) for building School-houses. 

A somewhat extended travelling tour through various parts of the 
State affbi'ded me a good opportunity of ^^ estimating the value '^ of 
many of the School-bouses, and of appreciating fully their arehitectuml 
beauty. 

Language would utterly fail me were I to attempt a description of 
these redwood libels on Public Schools ; these uncouth squatters by the 
dusty roadsides; these unpainted, unfenced, unfurnished, unfinished 
almost uninhabitable hovels — compared with which, a miner's cabin in 
"^49" would be eminently respectable in appearance. 

It has been said that a School-house is an index of the civilization of 
a community. If the character of the house indicates the degree, the 
civilization of some sections of the State is considerably below zero. 

In a new State like ours it is not to be expected that either costly or 
elegant School-houses will be erected, except in a few cities, for many 
years to come. But in many parts of the iState, in towns and villages 
where costly private residences are numerous, where large and commo- 
dious churches are built for every denomination, where Court-houses 
and Jails are imposing edifices, it might reasonably be expected that 
something better than a shanty should be found at the place where the 
children go to School. 

In travelling through several of the largest, most fertile, most pros- 
perous, most wealthy agricultural counties in the State, I do not remem- 
ber having seen a Sq^ool-house with an inclosed yard, or one surrounded 
by shade trees, or ornamented with a single shrub or flower. Many of 
these substitutes for School-houses were so wretched that no intelligent 
farmer would think them fit for housing his prize pigs or blooded stock. 
The stables of the wealthy ranchmen in the vicinity were elegant edi- 
fices in comparison. 

The School-houses are behind the civilization of the communities in 
all other respects. They were mostly built by subscription, and stand 
by the wayside, like tattered beggars, iniploi»ing charitable donations. 
In many districts, where the assessable property amounts to half a mil- 
lion dollars, a tax for building a good house would hardly be felt. I^n*" 
the principle of district taxation for building School-houses is more fuH^ 
recognized, the "number of School-houses which disgrace the State' 
will not be materially lessened. 

Very little attention seems to have been given to School architec- 
ture in places where houses have been built at some considerable ex- 
pense. The general style is that of a wooden box, as utterly destitute 
of ornament as a New England barn. Frequently the same amount oi 
money would have erected a neat, tasteful house, had some suitable pl^ 
been furnished to the Trustees The School desks are often of the m(^ 
barbarous descriptions — ^yet the^ cost just as much as neat and comfort 
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^\q seats. Instead of a light Teacher's table, most of the country 
School-rooms are disfigured by huge Teacher's boxes, resembling very 
jjjuch the old fashioned pulpits of half a century ago. 

It would be a most^judieious expenditure of money for the Legislature 
to authorize the State Superintendent to purchase two hundred copies 
of either Barnard^s or Johonnott^s School Architecture, for distribution 
in the districts where the erection of a School-house is contemplated. I 
am weekly in the receipt of letters asking for plans of School-houses, 
^hich it is utterly impossible for me to send. 

I quote from *'Johonnott's Country School-Houses'' a few remarks 
which are very applicable to the 

*' FAULTS OF OITR PRESENT SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

» The past few years have witnessed a great change in public opinion 
with regard to the construction of School-houses. Many of the worst 
features of the past age have been, in some measure, remedied ; but 
there is still much to be accomplished in this respect. In most parts of 
the country, School-touses are still deficient in the following respects : 

(( pifst — They are the most unsightly buildings in the district. A trav- 
eller, passing through a section of country, can generally distinguish the 
School-house by these characteristics. It is situated in a foHorn and 
lonely place. It exhibits every mark of neglect and dilapidation. It is 
entirely exposed to the depredations of estray cattle and unruly boys, by 
being situated in the street, and not protected by a fence. It is unpaint- 
ed, and nearly half unglazed. Its style is nondescript, being too small 
for a barn, too deficient in the elementsof just proportion for a dwelling, ' 
too lonely and too much neglected for the out-building of a farm, and, in 
short, too repulsive in all respects, and exhibiting too many marks of the 
most parsimonious economy, to be anything but a School-house. 

'-^ Second — They are not large enough to accommodate the pupils that 
attend the School. The room is so confined that the scholars are forced 
into uncomfortable and inconvenient proximity to each other. Their 
work is interrupted, and their personal rights violated. The young, the 
weak, and the innocent, are forced into the immediate atmosphere of 
coarsuess and impurity, without a possibility of counteracting influences. 
Again, the ceilings are so low that there is a very inadequate supply of 
fresh air, and, as a consequence of ail this, unavoidable damage is incurred 
by both body and soul. Proper discipline, in such Schools, becomes a 
matter of impossibility, as the inexorable laws of Nature oppose and 
render nugatory the Teacher's work. 

^ ^^ Third — No proper means of ventilation are provided. The quantity of 
air, limited at first, shortly becomes impure, and there are no means of 
changing it. A poisoning process then commences, the virulence of 
^Meh is just in proportion to the tightness of the room. A badly built 
pr dilapidated School-house here becomes a positive blessing, by prevent- 
^^^ the exclusion of pure air from without. Besides the injury to health, 
tkis vitiated atmosphere actually obviates, by its stupifying action on the 
wain, the purposes of the School. 

^^ Fourth — The buildings are miserably put together. The foundations are 
Jo poorly laid that they soon tumble, and the superstructures ai'e racked 
J^ pieces, or stand askew. The frames and finish are of the cheapest 
*iiid, and soon the winds find their way through them in every direction. i 
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The desks and benches are ingeniously inconvenient and uncomfortable 
producing pains and aches innumerable. Most people of the present gene' 
ration have a vivid and painful' recollection of the seats of our old School- 
houses, without backs, and often too high to permij the feet to touch the 
floor. The suffering and weariness so produced were almost equal to 
the punishment of exposure at the pillory, or confinement in the stocks 
bestowed in olden times upon criminals. The whole construction of the 
building, both extei^nal and internal, was such that it merited and re- 
ceived no repair, and soon lapsed into a mass of ruins. 

^^ Fifth — Yards or pi ay ^grounds for the children are scarcely ever pro. 
vided. Even in country places where land is very cheap, the School-house 
is frequently — and in the older States, most frequently — ^jMaced directly 
in the street, generally at a corner where two roads meet. Not one inch 
of ground is set apart for the use of the pupils. There is no place for 
recreation or privacy, but all is exposed to the public eye. The street is 
the only play-ground, and filth, within doors and without, is the conse- 
quence. With such an arrangement, it is impossible to inculcate those 
lessons of neatness and refinement which are among the most important 
objects of education. 

^^ Sixth — A majority of School-houses are destitute of the necessary 
outbuildings. In many cases there is no privy at all ; and in many others 
there is but one for a large School of both sexes. A man in a Christian 
land who would erect a house for his home without a privy, would be 
considered worse than a heathen; yet this is often dqhe in the country 
School Districts, although in a School both sexes are brought together 
without the constant purifying and restraining influences which belong to 
the household. Every feeling of refinement, and even of decency, is out- 
raged by the exposure thus induced, and in some measure the same re- 
sults ensue from having but one small, exposed privy for a^large School. • 

^^ Seventh — In fine, it is the united testimony of Superintendents, Com- 
mittees of Investigation, and Boards of School Visitors, that in many 
places the pupils in School are worse provided for in all things belonging 
to comfort, convenience, and the cultivation of good manners and morals, 
than the inmates of our . pauper-houses, or the prisoners in our peni- 
tentiaries.'' 

There are a few good School-houses in the State. During the last 
year the little Town of Folsom erected a model School-house, the best 
adapted to the purpose for which it was designed of any in the State. 
It is a one story brick house, seventy feet by thirty, designed to accom- 
modate one hundred and twenty children. Primary and Grammar Depart- 
ments; is neat in its style of architecture, well furnished with good 
desks, beautifully located, and it cost only three thousand six hundred 
dollars, ($3,600.) It is a fitting monument to the untiring labors of an 
enthusiastic Teacher, and the intelligence and liberality of the citizens 
of " Granite District.'' 

The Cities of Marysville and Petaluma have well arranged School 
buildings. San Jos^, Oakland, and Placerville, are badly in want of them. 
The little Town of Brooklyn is redeeming Alameda County by erecting 
a good School-house, with some pretensions to taste. Watsonviile sets 
an example worthy of imitation in Santa Cruz County, by voting fo^^ 
thousand dollars (|4,000^ for.a School-house. San Francisco is erecting a 
new brick edifice after the plan of one of the best Boston houses, a** 
cost of forty-five thousand dollars, ($45,000,) which will be an architec- 
tural ornament to the city, and 5. model house in its internal arrange- 
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jnents. With this exception, San Francisco has very little to be proud 
of in the line of School architecture. Many of her School buildings, 
though costly, have no pretensions to good taste, being disfigured by 
folding doors, and resembling huge '* box-traps," more than modern 
School-rooms. 

At least a hundred new School-houses will be built in this State during 
the next two years. . A little foresight on the part of legislators will 
gecure well arranged, comfortable, capacious houses, ornamental in their 
style of architecture, without being costly. I repeat the recommenda- 
tion, that some provision ought to be made whereby the State Superin- 
i;endent can furnish suitable plans to District School Trustees. 



DEAF AND DUMB, Al^D BLIND. 

The whole number of deaf and dumb persons, irrespective of age, in 
the State, is returned as eighty-one ; of whom thirty-two are from San 
Francisco. The number of blind is returned as eighty-five ; of whom 
twenty-nine are from San Francisco, 

In consequence of the heavy pressure of official duties, I have found it 
impossible to visit the Asylum for these unfortunates, but classes from ; 
the institution were in attendance at the State Teachers' Institute, and i 
exhibited a good degree of proficiency. The estimation in which the 
people of the State hold this Asylum was shown by the overwhelming ; 
majority in favor of the Asylum Building Act, appropriating seventy- 
five thousand dollars (t75,000.) Will not the same people who cheer- i 
fully voted this sum, be willing to raise next yeai' an equal amount to 
educate ttoenti/ thousand children, who are growing up in the blindness of 
ignorance? 



MONGOLIAN, INDIAN, AND NEGEO CHILDEEN. 

The number of Mongolian or Chinese children returned by the School 
Census, is four hundred and fifty-five ; none of whom attend School. 

There is a School for Chinese in San Francisco, but it is designed prin- 
cipally for adults. 

The number of Negro children returned, is seven hundred and thirty- 
five; of whom one hundred and sixty-two attend School. 

The School Law excludes Negro, Chinese, and Indian children from 
the Public Schools, but provides for the establishment of separate Schools 
for them. 

The number of Schools for colored children in the State is five, one in 
each of the following places: San Francisco, Sacramento, Marysville, 
San Jose, and Stockton. 

The number of Indian children is four thousand five hundred and 
twenty-two ; of which number San Diego returns two thousand one 

In the City of Sacramento, by BiSife^^j^nJti^nSiMre* Ir^ad- 
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mitted into the Public Schools with white children ; but with this exceii 
tion, no provision has been made for their education. ^ 

The State of JSfew York has thirteen Schools for Indian children and 
expended on them last year four thousand dollars ($4,000.) ' 

The State Superintendent speaks of them in his last report as fol 
lows : 

'* Chapter LXXI of the laws of eighteen hundred and fifty-six, enacts 
' that the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be charged with 
providing the means of education for all the Indian children in the State 
He shall cause to be ascertained the condition of the various bands in 
the State in respect to education; he shall establish Schools in such 
places, and of such character and description, as he shall deem necessary 
he shall employ ^Superintendents for such Schools, and shall, with the 
concurrence of the Controller and Secretary of State, cause to be erected 
where necessary, convenient buildings for their accommodation/ ' 

" Until the passage of this Act, only feeble and fitful attempts had 
been made to educate the Indian children and youth in this State. 
Since then, either new School-bouses have been built, or old ones have 
been repaired, on every one of the Reservations ; Schools have beeu 
taught in them by competent Teachers, text books have been furnished, 
and the attendance and progress of the Indian children have been far 
better than had been anticipated by those who sought by such means to 
aid in their civilization." 

The Superintendent of Indian Schools, E. M. Petit, says: 

" In places where Schools have been longest in progress, there is bet- 
ter attendance and more decided improvement, not only in the advance- 
ment in education and knowledge of the English language by the pupils 
in the Schools, but the people generally are becoming better informed as 
to current events and everything that appertains to their welfare, social 
comfort, and civilization ; many of them take regularly weekly and daily 
papers, magazines, etc., and are well posted in relation to tjie affairs of 
the country. A large number of them have enlisted in the army, and 
fight as bravely as other men to put down the rebellion, inspired by 
motives— judging by the letters they write to their friends — truly pat- 
riotic, based upon an enlightened view of the cause of the rebellion and 
the importance of putting it down. 



STATE AGRICULTUEAli SCHOOL. 

As the Superintendent of Public Instruction was appointed, by resolu- 
tion of the Legislature, a member of a Special Committee on this sub- 
ject, to repoi-t at the next legislative session, he cannot, with propriety, 
present his views in this report. 

He takes the liberty, however, of quoting the remarks of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of New York : 
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"DONATION OF LANDS BY CONGRESS. 



« On the second day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty -two, Congress 
passed an Act entitled ^ an Act donating Public Lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide Colleges for the benefit of 
gigriculture and the mechanic arts.' 

" This Act apportions to each loyal State thirty thousand acres of land, 
or its representative equivalent in scrip, in case there are no Public Lands 
within its boundaries, for each Senator and Eepresentative in Congress 
to which it is entitled by the apportionment of representation under the 
census of eighteen hundred and sixty. 

" It provides that where there are Public Lands in a State subject to sale 
at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1 25) per acre, the 
quantity to which such State may be entitled shall be selected from such 
lauds J but in case the requisite quantity of such lands does not lie within 
its jurisdiction, the -Secretary of the Interior is authorized to issue 'land 
scrip to the amount in acres for the deficiency in its distributive share; 
said scrip to be sold by the State, and the proceeds thereof to be invested 
in stocks of the United States, or of the States, or some other safe stocks 
yielding not less than five per centiRn upon the par value of said stocks ; 
and that the moneys so invested shall constitute a perpetual fund, the 
capital of which shall remain forever undiminished, and the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated to the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one College, where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legislature of 
the State may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
in life.' 

** To this State, the Secretary of the Interior will issue land scrip to 

the amount in acres of its distributive share ; which scrip must be sold, 

and the proceeds thereof invested in ' stocks of the United States, or of 

the States, or some other safe stocks yielding not less than five per cen- 

^tum upon the par value of said stocks.' 

'"If any portion of the fund so invested, or any portion of the interest 
thereon, shall, by any action or contingency, be diminished or lost, it is 
required to be replaced by the State, so that the capital of the fund shall 
remain forever undiminished,' 

" A magnificent contribution has thus been profi'ered for the benefit of 
education ; and it only remains for the Legislature to expi^ess by law it|,s 
acceptance thereof, and to make provision for the reception and sale of 
the land scrip to which it shall be entitled, and for the safe investment of 
the capital which will be thus acquired. The time of acceptance on the 
part of the State is limited to two years from the date of the approval of 
the Act by the President; but since any State, accepting the provisions 
of the Act, shall, within five years, provide at least one College in which 
shall be taught the branches of lear-i^ing above mentioned, early action 
is deemed necessary for a certain and proper compliance with this require- 
ttxent. 

" The undersigned is persuaded that true economy and practical wis- 
dom require that this fund shall go to the endowment and support of One 
Institution. If an attempt shall be made to endow two or more Col- 
leges, the whole income may be comparatively useless. The division of 
It into two parts will be made the entering wedge for applications for 
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another and another division, until the whole will be so divided amon 
many, that not any one will be complete in its facilities for instruction 
The State has at various times made grants of land and money to Col 
leges and Academies, till the aggregate sum amounts to millions. It ha« 
from time to time given a pittance here and a pittance .there ; and it k 
not to be denied that, in numerous instances, the chief result of its bountv 
has been to enable many of these institutions to prolong a precarionc 
existence, too weak to be of real public utility. 

" With the growing prosperity and accumulating wealth of the eountrv 
there arises the demand for a more learned class of intellectnal leaders 
who, furnished with the means and leisure necessary in the prosecution 
of philosophic investigation, may be induced to pursue science for the 
sake of science itself, irrespective at first of any immediate practieal 
benefit; and who, finally, having acted as pioneers in the front of discov- 
erj^, and as gatherers of the results of the labors of the learned of other 
countries and of other ages, shall in turn bestow upon the great public 
the conclusions of their Mnsdom, and thus contribute a most ample equiv- 
alent for the privileges assigned them. We need only direct attention to 
the Universities of Europe, to show the advantages of a plan which there 
furnishes such numerous patterns ot ripe scholarship and so many ex- 
amples of successful research in enlarging the boundaries of knowledge 
What we need, most emphatically, .therefore, is the establishment of 
One Institution, adequately endowed, offering ample inducements to 
learned men to become its inmates, and supplied with every attainable 
facility for instruction in the higher departments of literary and philo- 
sophical learning, as well as in the various branches of knowledge per- 
taining to the industrial and professional pursuits. Its corps of Teachers 
should be composed of men of vigorous natural endowments and the best 
culture, and in number sufficient to allow a complete division of labor. 
When thus appointed, the doors of the institution should be open to all 
who are prepared to enter; it should be free, so that lads born in pov- 
erty and obscurity, who may have shown themselves to be meritorious in 
the Primary Schools, shall not be excluded.'' 



CONDlTIOJSr OF THE SCHOOL FUND. 

Under authority of an Act, approved M.ay third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, providing for the disposal of the five hundred thousand acres of 
land granted to this State by Act of Congress for the purpose of inter- 
nal improvements, and reserved by the State Constitution for School 
purposes, it was made the duty of the State Treasurer to convert tbe 
proceeds ''into bonds of the Civil Funded Debt of the State, bearing 
seven per cent interest per annum, and to keep such bonds as a special 
deposit in his custody, marked '.School Fund,' to the credit of said 
School Fund." 

This provision was never complied with, for payments were made in 
depreciated scrip, or Controller's warrants; the scrip paid in was can- 
celled, and to this extent the School Fund was used by the State to 
defray the ordinary expenses of government. The State, therefore, 
owed to the School Fund the sum of four hundred and seventy-five thoa- 
sand five hundred and twenty dollars, ($475,520,) derived from the sale 
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q{ two hundred and thirty-seven thousand seven hundred and sixty 
acres of land, sold prior to April twenty-third, eighteen hundred and 
^fty-eight. The State has always recognized this debt by appropriating 
annually for School purposes a sum equal to the interest at seven per 
cent per annum upon the amount of this indebtedness. But the School 
pepartment was placed completely at the mercy of the annual General 
Appropriation Bill, and if no appropriation was made, as was the ease 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-one and eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 
there was no redress. 

An Act, approved April fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- three, 
provides for the gradual funding of this unfunded debt to the School Fund, 
by requiring, that whenever State bonds are redeemed, such bd^ds, to such 
amount as shall thus be redeemed with the sum of four hundred and 
seventy-five thousand five hundred and twenty dollars, ($475,520,) shall 
not be cancelled, but shall be kept as a special deposit in the custody of 
the Treasurer, marked "School Fund," in the same manner and for the 
same purposes as are the bonds directly purchased for said School Fund. 

Under this Act, the bonds redeemed during the year, and placed to 
the credit of the School Fund, amount to one hundred and seven thou- 
sand dollars, ($107,000,) leaving a- balance of two hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand five hundred and twent}^ dollars (§268,520) yet to be 
funded. In four year's, the entire indebtedness of the State to the School 
Fund will be funded, without additional taxation, and without encroach- 
ments on the ordinary revenues of the State. 

Under Act of September third, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, the 
law directs that the principal received from the sale of School Lands shall 
be* invested in the purchase of seven per cent bonds, raax'ked "School 
Fund.'' This law has been faithfully carried out. The five hundred 
thousand acre grant is all sold, as is shown by the following extract from 
the report of the Surveyor-G-eneral for eighteen hundred and sixty-two : 



"Sold under School Land warrants issued prior to the pas- 
sage of the Act of April 23d, 1858 

Sold for cash since the passage of the Act of April 23d, 1858. 

Total disposed of... 



237,760.00 
261,197.83 



498,957.83 




" Leaving a balance of one thousand and forty-two and seventeen one- 
hund red ths. acres, which is reserved as a margin to correct errors in the 
final adjustment of the grant." 

SIXTEENTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH SECTIONS. 

By Act of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Congress 
granted to California the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in each 
township for the support oi Schools- 

^ Under Act of April twentj^-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
eighteen thousand seven hundred and twenty acres of land were sold by 
Boards of Supervisors, and the proceeds placed to the credit of the town- 
ship in which the land sold hai)pened to lie. In eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nine, the State Superintendent, Honorable A. J. Moulder, recom- 
Biended that the "township plan" should be abolished, and that the 
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. proceeds of the sale of these sections should be consolidated into a r. 
eral School Fund, the interest of which should be apportioned r«!!^ 
annually, on the basis of the number of children between four « i" 
eighteen years of age. ^^<* 

In his ninth annual report, the arguments in favor of a Common Sto+ 
Fund were so fully and ably set forth that the Legislature made ^vn^ 
sion for so consolidating the School Fund by Act of April twenty geoo/l 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one. By a recent decision of the Sunr^l' 
Court, the constitutionality of this Act has been affirmed. ^ 

By the same Act provision was made for the sale of those sectiAn. 
conceded to belong to the State, and of the lands- selected in lien .f 
bchool sections settled on before survey or covered by private claims 

Two hundred and eighty-eight thousand four hundred and seventh 
acres have been sold at one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1 25) per aerp 
amounting to three hundred and sixty thousand dollars, ($860,000 ) Vvlt 
chasers are allowed a credit upon eighty per cent of the principal nm 
vided they pay regularly, in advance, interest at the rate of ten per cenT 
per annum upon the unpaid principal. 

The proceeds of the sales of the eighteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty acres sold prior to Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-one were 
placed to, the credit of School Districts in the township in which the 
sixteenth and thirty^sixth sections happened toiie, and hence has arisen 
a difeculty to which my predecessor twice alluded in his reports, and to 
which 1 again call attention by quoting his remarks : 

J' Section eight of the Act providing for the sale of the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections, declares that ' all moneys heretofore derived as ' 
principal for the sale of the lands herein designated, and sold under the 
Act tor the sale of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, approved April 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, shall be paid by the 
counties in which such lands have been sold into the State School Fund; 
and if not so paid, such counties shall have a sum deducted from the pro 
rata they would be entitled to under this Act equal to the amount re- 
tained by them.^ In several of the counties a number of School sections 
have been sold under the Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred 
and nity-eight, and the proceeds have been paid into the County Treasu- 
ries. Ihe Superintendent has no means of ascertaining, officially, in 
what counties such lands have been disposed of, how many acres have 
been sold, or to what sum the proceeds amount. ]Sk)r can he determine 
whether these counties have paid the proceeds into the State School 
I'und or not. It is impossible for him, therefore, 'to deduct from the 
pro rata such a county would be entitled to a sum equal to the amount 
retained by it' There is no means of ascertaining this amount. But if 
there were, another difficulty would arise. The proceeds of the sale of 
the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections belong exclusively, under the Act 
f P^^^ twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, to the inhabi- 
tants of the township in which they happen to lie— not to the inhabi- 
tants or the county at large. 

"Even in the same county, certain townships possess School sections, 
while others have not an acre of land. 

" The State Superintendent, under existing laws, apportions the School 
Fund among the several districts of the State, not among the counties. 
Certain districts, and in many instances only fragments of districts, in-* 
eluded withm the bounds of favored townships, receive the benefits of 
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^|,e Fund derived from the sale of the townships' lands, while others are 
gjcluded from those benefits. 

<«It would be manifestly unjust to deduct any sum from a county's pro 
jata when such deduction would operate equally to the injury of the 
^vored and the excluded districts." 

The revised School law requires School Trustees to report to the County 
gflperintendents the amount of money received as interest on Township 
School Funds, but no such returns have been made, simply because it was 
impossible for the Trustees to ascertain the existence of any such Fund. 
The County Treasurers evidently have no knowledge of its existence, as 
the column for " Township Fund" is uniformly left blank. If this Town- 
ship Fund is not a myth, the law should be so amended as to require the 
County Clerk to report the amount to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the Superintendent should be authorized to deduct from 
the pro rata of the districts an amount equivalent to the sum received as 
interest on the Township Fund. 

The School Lands sold by Boards of Supervisors of the several counties, 
under Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Survey or-Greneral, are as follows : 



Counties. 



"Merced 

Humboldt,. , 

Placer 

Sacramento.. 
San Joaquin. 
.A... 



Solano , 
Stanislaus . 
Tehama.... 
Tulare 



Total, as far as reported . 



Acres. 



680.00 

880.00 

4,400.00 

1,031.00 

6.433.00 

720.00 

2,320.00 

160.00 

336.00 

280.00 

1,480.00 



18,720.00 



" A law should be passed requiring the Board of Supervisors of each 
county to report to the Controller or Eegister of the State Land Office, 
the amount of lands sold, and the price for which the same was sold, 
yoder the Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
JD order that the provisions of section eight of the Act of April twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, may be carried out.^^ 



TTNIYEESITY FUND. 

The exact condition of this Fund was so well set forth by my pi*ede- 
jessor in office, Hon. A. J. Moulder, in the Twelfth Annual Eeport of the 
'department, that I quote his remarks in full 
10 
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"the ttniversity fund. 

" By section twelve of an Act approved March third, eighteen hundred? 
and fifty-three, Congress granted to California seventy-two sections o 
forty-six thousand and eighty acres of land for the use of a Seminary of 
Learning. By an Act of our Legislature, approved April twenty-thirj 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, pi'ovision was made for the sale of 
these lands. It was directed that they should be sold in the same man 
ner, on the same terms, and subject to the same conditions, as the unsold 
portions of the five hundred thousand acres. Under the operation of 
this law, thirty-nine thousand six hundred and forty-seven acres have 
been sold to date, leaving but six thousand four hundred and thirty-three 
acres unsold. 

" At one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1 25) per acre, the price fixed 
Dy the law, these forty-six thousand and eighty acres would bring fifty. 
seven thousand six hundred dollars ($57,600.) 

" It was provided that the proceeds of the sales of these lands should 
be paid in4o the School Land Fund, and, from time to time, should be 
invested in State seven per cent bonds, for the benefit of the School 
Fund. 

'' It was further directed that the Board of Examiners should, at tlie 
expiration of one year from the passage of the Act, that is to say, on 
the twenty-third of April, eighteen hundred and fifty nine, take and use 
fifty-seven thousand six hundred dollars ($57,600) of any money belong. 
ing to the School Fund, for the purpose of buying bonds; and when 
said bonds had been so purchased, that they should be delivered to the 
Treasurer of State, and kept by him as a special deposit, marked ' Sem- 
inary Fund,' to the credit of said Fund. All interest paid into the 
Treasury on said Seminary bonds was to be invested in State bonds in 
the same manner. « 

^ " But neither on the twenty-third of April, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
nine, nor at any subsequent time, has the Board of Examiners purchased 
the bonds for the Seminary Fund, as by this law required. 

"This Fund is, in fact, a myth. Most of the lands belonging to it 
have been sold, and the School Fund proper has received the proceeds 
and the semi-annual interest thei'eon. 

" It is full time that the debt so long due to the Seminary Fund should 
be settled. 

" The account^'stands as follows ; 




" Due hi/ School Fund to Seminary Fund : 

For principal due by law, April 23d, 1859 

For four years' interest, at seven per cent per annum, to 
April 23d, 1863 , 

Total 
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DEPAETMENT OF PUBLIC mSTEUCTION. 

An impression seems to have quite generally prevailed, that the Saper- 
♦ntendent of Public Instruction holds the only sinecure office in the 
State • that he has little to do, except to allow his Clerk to make up the 
-nnual report, and take pleasure trips up and down the Sacramento, in 
Search of his -monthly salary of State scrip. For the purpose of correct- 
ing this notion, and showing that the State Superintendent has some- 
thing to do besides sitting in his office chair, I make the following state- 
nient of the official 

WORK FOR THE YEAR. 

The first three months after assuming the duties of the office, January, 
February, and March, were devoted exclusively to the revision of the 
School Law under the direction of the legislative Committees on Educa- 
tion. April was occupied in revising the forms and blanks of the depart- 
ment, and in making arrangements for a State Teachers' Institute. The 
Institute in May, and the examination of the papers of the State Board 
of Examination, made that month an unusually busy one. June, July, 
and iugust were given to travelling, lecturing, and visiting Schools j Sep- 
tember was devoted to County Teachers' Institutes, and October to the 
annual report of the Department. 

CIRCULARS. 

In March, an Institute circular of twenty pages, addressed to County 
Superintendents, Teachers, and Trustees, was issued from the Depart-. 
ment, and* four thousand copies distributed among the various School 
officers. In June, a second circular, of sixteen pages, was issued to School 
Trastees, instructing them in the discharge of their duties. 

The proceedings of the State Teachers' Institute were prepared for 
, publication in the office, and two thousand four hundred copies were 
sent to the Teachers and School officers of the State. 

FORMS ANB BLANKS. 

The revised forms and blanks prepared in the Department, to meet the 
wants of the new School Law, are as follows : „ i i 

Public School Eegister; Public School Teacher's Eeport^ Pubhc School 
'Trustees' Eeport; School Census MarshaFft Eeport; Appointment of 
School Census Marshal; Trustees' Certificate of Election; Appointment 
of School Trustees; Trustees' Order Book on County Superintendent; 
Election Posters; Public School Teacher's Oath of Allegiance; State 
Series of Text Books ; State Tax Petition ; State Educational Diploma; 
State Teacher's Certificate; County Certificate; Temporary Certificate; 
County Superintendent's Eeport ; Supplementary Eeport of County Super- 
intendent; County Treasurer's Eeport; Order Books for Department of 
Instruction ; County Superintendent's Warrant Book. 

The preparation of all the foregoing forms and blanks involved a care- 
fid study of the School laws of other States, and occupied no small share 
of time. It has been my endeavor to secure a system of reports inferior 
in no respect to those of any other State in the Union. The printing of 
these forms was executed by the State Printer, with neatness and dis- 
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patch, and typographically their appearance is a credit to the Dei^i. * 
ment. ^^^^ 

POSTAGE AND EXPRESSAGE. 

More than five hundred packages have been sent from the office 
County Superintendents and School officers, by Wells, Fargo & Co/s E 
press } and at least three thousand documents and small packages ha^' 
been sent by mail directly to the address of Trustees and Teachers Th^ 
number of blanks and forms published and sent out daring the year & 
exhibited in the following table, will show the requirements of the J) 
partment in the way of printing and postage: ^' 




Eevised School Law 

Institute Circular , 

Trustees' Circular 

Institute Proceedings 

School Eegisters 

Election posters in April 

Election posters in August 

Eeports of Teachers , 

Eeports of Teachers 

Eeports of Census Mai»shals 

Trustees' Certificate of Election. 

Trustees' Order Books 

Oath of Allegiance 

County Teachers' Certificates , 

State Educational Diplomas 

State Certificates 

Temporary Certificates 



4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,400 
1,200 
4,000 
4,000 
^,000 
1,500 
6,000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
-50 
100 
1,000 



TRAVELLING, AND TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 

Section nine of the Eevised School Law reads as follows : 

" Section 9, It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to travel in the different counties of the State, so far as is 
possible without neglecting his other official duties, during at least four 
months of each year, for the purpose of visiting Schools, of consulting 
with County Superintendents, of lecturing before County Institutes, and 
of addressing public assemblies on subjects pertaining to Public Schools; 
and the actual travelling expenses incurred bj- the Superintendent in the 
discharge of this duty shall be allowed, audited, and paid out of the Gen- 
eral Fund in the same manner as claims upon said Fund are now allowed, 
audited, and paid ; provided, that the sum so expended in any one year 
shall not exceed one thousand dollars 3 and the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby annually appro- 
priated for the payment of the same/' 

In compliance with this requisition of the law, I have lectured and vis- 
ited Schools in the counties of Alameda, Santa Clara, San Mateo, Sail 
Francisco, Contra Costa, El Dorado, Amador, Sacramento, Solano, Napa, 
and Sonoma, having travelled more than three thousand miles, delivered 
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thirty lectures and addresses on Public Schools, and visited ninety-five 



paring the first six months of the year, prior to the beginning of the 
fifteenth fiscal year, my travelling expenses, amounting to three hun- 
Ld dollars, ($300,) were paid by myself, the old law, with a liberality 
K^ethatof the Pickwick Club, kindly allowing the Superintendent to 
yisit all the Schools in the State and lecture in every School-house, pro- 
ja^ec?, " no expense was incurred to the State/' 

Travelling expenses were incurred in the months of July, August, and 
cgptember, to the amount of two hundred and fifty dollars, ($250,) which 
were paid by the State under the provisions of section^iine of the Ee- 
tised School Law, which, with the same Pickwickian spirit of liberality, 
requires the Superintendent to pay out cash, and receive in lieu thereof 
State scrip worth seventy cents (70 cents) on a dollar. This is a very 
eeoiiomical arrangement on the part of the State, but a decidedly ex- 
pensive luxury to the State Superintendent. Stage drivers and hotel 
keepers not being willing to take orders on the State Controller, " in 
the present financial condition of the State," the Superintendent con- 
fined his travels to the most economical routes, and. utterly failed to 
visit the more distant counties. The Superintendent respectfully asks 
the Legislature that a law niay be passed compelling stage drivers to 
take orders on the State Controller as ^' legal tenders,'' or that some 
otber provision may be made whereby his actual travelling expenses 
shall be paid, otherwise he will be compelled to remain at home " from 
want of funds.'' 



SALARY. 



The salary of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is nominally 
three thousand dollars, ($3,000,) payable in State scrip, worth, at the 
current rate of brokers' discount on needy officials, seventy cents (70 
cents) on the dollar, equivalent to a cash salary of about two thou- 
sand dollars ($2,000.) Deducting from this the loss on travelling ex- 
penses, and one thousand seven hundred dollars ($1,700) is a fair cash 
estimate of the amount of salary the Superintendent actually draws ^ 
from the State. » 

The salary of the Superintendent was originally four thousand dollars 
($4,000) per annum. Next, it was reduced to three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($3,500,) and, last year, to three thousand dollars ($3,000.^ 

If it is intended that the office should be a sinecure, this is too much ; 
tf it be expected that the Superintendent shall perform the work so 
necessary to be done, it is too little. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools in the City of San Francisco is 
paid a cash salary of four thousand dollars (|4,000) a year, and no one 
thinks it too high. Is the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
any less responsible, or are the duties any less arduous ? The Teachers 
^f the San Francisco High School are paid two thousand seven hundred 
^iollars ($2,700) a year in cash, and the Principal of a City Grammar 
School receives a salary of one thousand nine hundred dollars ($1,900) 
per annum. 

^ithout being inclined to overrate the duties of the office, I am of the 
¥nion that the State Superintendent ought to receive as high a salary 
^ the Mast Jib of a Grammar School. Were I not the incumbent, I should 
Jay that the salary of the Superintendent of Public Instruction ought to 
•^ mised to four thousand dollars ($4,000) per annum, the salary pai^ 
^t*iep State officers. - - |_7 
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While the position may not.be as responsible as that of some State 
offices, the personal labor which the Superintendent is called upon to 
perform, is quite as great. The office is allowed only one Clei'k, and the 
Superintendent is required to act as Travelling Agent, in addition to 
other duties. 

In many States, a Special Travelling Agent is en)plo;^ed, whose sole 
business is to lecture and visit Schools. Certain it is, f hat no Depart, 
ment of the Government is more intimately related to the vital interests 
of the State than the Department of Public Instruction. 

The organization of the Department of Instruction in Pennsylvania is 
as follows : Sta|e Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, 'four Clerks 
and a Messenger. 

In a new State like ours, the work of the State Superintendent is that 
of organizing, and there is no limit to efforts in this direction. During 
the past year, without the voluntary assistance of Teachers, it would 
have been utterly impossible to have promptly performed the work of 
the office, in addition to outside duties. 

Whether the salary of the Superintendent be raised or not, will make 
no difference in the discharge of his official duties so long as he holds the 
office, but necessity may compel him, before long, to resign the position 
and teach some District School to earn a living. 

ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Last year, one hundred and twenty copies of the annual report of the 
Superintendent were allowed to his office. Of this number, fifty were 
sent to the County Superintendents — one copy to each; fifty to the 
press, a few to the Eastern educational journals, and one copy was re- 
tained for use in the office. 

I have received during the year the reports of all the loyal States, and 
when asked for the report of California in exchange, I have been under 
the mortifying necessity of stating that the Legislature had placed the 
Department on so economical a footing it was too poor to supply a single 
copy. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, by a standing provision, has in- 
structed the Secretary of the Commonwealth, under the direction of the 
Governor, ,to obtain and forward, at the public exjteMse, books and other 
documents containing information respecting the literary, charitable, 
and other institutions of the Commonwealth, as applications are received 
from time to time from the authorities of other States or of foreign 
countries. 

In .many of the States a copy of the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent is supplied to every School officer. The number of copies which 
ought to be allowed the office of the Superintendent is as follows: 




County Superintendents, ten copies each 

Boards of Public School Trustees, one copj'- each 

Public School Teachers, one copy each 

Eastern Exchanges ..., 

Total 



450 
800 
900 
500 

1^ 
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The people need information relating to educational movements, and 
Tknow of no measure better calculated to raise the standard of official 
duty among School officers, than to place in the hands of each the annual 
report of the State Superintendent, which exhibits a general view of the 
Aondition of the Public Schools of the State. The policy of economizing 
in the printing of a few hundred copies of such a report may justly be 
characterized as '' penny wise and pound foolish," 



CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 



For the fifteenth fiscal year the munificent sum of fifty dollars (|50) 
was appropriated for the contingent expenses of the office — but that 
liberality was not without qualification, for fifty dollars ($50) was de- 
ducted from the usual amount appropriated for light, fuel, and stationery. 
The total amount of the "Appropriation for Contingent Expenses'' was 
expended as follows ; 



One copy of Johnson's Atlas, 
One Standing Desk for ofiice.. 

Total Expenditures 

Amount of Appropriation 

« Balance on hand 



$15 00 
35 00 



$50 00 
$50 00 



$00 00 



Minor *' contingents '' to the amount of some seventy dollars ($70) , 
have been paid hj the Superintendent oat of the somewhat scanty pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of Controller's warrants. 

The office rooms of the Department can hardly be said to very credit- 
ably represent the State. They contain three chairs, two of which are 
broken; one tolerable table, and one rickety one; a threadbare carpet; 
and an abundance of venerable and antique School books. ^Tn respect 
to furniture generally, it is in keeping with the countrj^ School-houses of 
the State. 

The appropi'iation for rent being insufficient, in consequence of a- pre- 
vailing antipathy to " Controller's warrants," the Superintendent has 
had the pleasure, in addition to numberless little contingent items, of 
paying five dollars ($5) a month cash out of his own pocket. The office 
ought to he supplied with a full set of Barnard's Journal of Education^ 
bound files of all State Teachers' journals, and the educational periodi- 
cals of other countries. As the office is daily visited by Teachers and 
School officers from all parts of the State, it should contain all new maps, 
charts, books, apparatus, and School apphances. In view of ail these 
^ants, I most respectfully ask for an appropriation of five hundred dol- 
lars ($500) for the contingent expenses of the office of Superintendent of 

; l^ublic Instruction. 

^ The appropriation for contingent expenses of the Department of In- 
struction of Pennsylvania is two thousand six hundred dollars, ($2,600.) 
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DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

The following appropriations will be needed for each of the sixteen^ 
and seventeenth fiscal years : , 



For what Purpose. 



Postage and Expressa^e 

Bent of Office 

Lights, Fuel, and Stationery 

Contingent Expenses 

Traveling Expenses 

Total 




. DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

A deficiency appropriation of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) is 
required to pay the salary of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the month of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-three— fourteenth 
fiscal year. The reduction of the salary of the Superintendent from 
three thousand five hundred dollars ($3,600) to three thousand dollars 
($3,000,) did not take effect until the expiration of the term of ofiice of 
my predecessor— December thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two— 
and as the appropriation made by the Legislature for the fourteenth 
fiscal year was only three thousand dollars, ($3,000,) it was exhausted 
• on the thirty-first of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. An appro- 
priation Qf seventy-five dollars ($75) for contingent office expenses ought, 
m justice, to be made; for stationery, light, and fuel, fifty dollars ($50); 
and for travelling expenses incurred in the month of June, after the 
revised law took effect, but before the beginning of the fifteenth fiscal 
year, sixty-six dollars ($66.) 



STATEMENT 

Of the Expenditure of Appropriatiom made to the Office of Superintendent of 
Fuhlic Instruction — Fourteenth Fiscal Tear. 



Kent of Office 

Postage and Expressage 

Stationery, Lights, and Euel. 
Travelling Expenses 

Total 



$360 00 

569 25 

190 12 

66 00 



$1,185 37 
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STATEMENT 



f)f Expenditures during the Fifteenth Fiscal Year, from Juhj \st^ 1863, to 
^ December \st, 1863. 



gent of Office 

postage and Expressage * 

Stationery, Lights, and Fuel.; 

Travelling Expenses 

Contingent Expenses 

Total 

State Teacher^ Institute. 

Bent of Hall, Eeporter, and Lecturers .... 



$187 50 


316 95 


72 50 


311 25 


50 00 


$938 20 



$1,898 69 



SEAL. 



JOHN SWETT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Subscribed and sworn to, before me, this sixteenth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and sixty -three. 

W. O. ANDEEWS, 
Notary Public, San Francisco, California. 



STATE SCHOOL TAX. 

The most important measure v^hich demands the attention of legisla- 
tors, is that of a State School tax for the better maintenance of Public 
Schools. I believe the time has arrived in the history of our State when 
the absolute necessit}^ of such action can be fully demonstrated, and when 
the efficiency of the Schools cannot be greatly increased without it. 
Whenever the question of increased taxation is agitated, it is due to tax 
payers and property holders that good and sufficient reasons should be 
explicitly set forth, and that it should be clearly shown that the public 
good requires it. The condition of the Public Schools, as exhibited by 
the statistical returns, will be to many minds conclusive evidence of the 
necessity of a State School tax; but the importance of the question de- 
Biauds that argument should be added to the weight of facts and figures. 

Our American system of Free Schools is based upon two fundamental 
principles or axioms : 

First — That it is the duty of a Eepublioan or Eepresentatiye 
Government, as an act or sexf-preservation, to provide for the 

^nOATION OP EVERY CHILD; 

Second — That the property of the State should be taxed to pay 

'<>R THAT education. 
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Simple propositions, they seem ; yet they have heen recognized and 
acted upon in no other country but our own. Other nations, it is true 
have theirnational systems of instruction partially supported by Govern! 
ment, and under Government control; but no nation in the history of 
the world has ever organized a system of Schools like ours, controlled 
directly by the people, supported by taxation ; free to all, without dig. 
tinction of rank, wealth, or class ; and training ail children alike, whether 
foreign or native born, to an intelligent comprehension of the duties 
rights, privileges, and honors of American citizens. 

In the minds of the hard-fisted, iron-willed settlers of Massachusetts 
Bay, where, under the wintry sky of suffering, want, and war, the germs 
of our American School system struggled into existence. Common 
Schools and taxation were as inseparably connected as were taxation 
and representation. 

A few extracts from the old Colonial laws will show how early oup 
Free School system sprang into existence. A section of the Massachus- 
etts Colony laws of sixteen hundred and forty-two reads as follows : 

" Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoof 
and benefit to any Commonwealth ; and whereas, many parents and 
masters are too indulgent and negligent of their duty in that kind; it is 
ordered that the Selectmen of every town shall have a vigilant eye over 
their brethren and neighboi'S, to see. first : that none of them shall suffer 
so much harharism in any of theAr families as not to teach, hy themselves^ or 
others^ their children and apprentices so much' learning as may enable them per- 
fectly to read the Unglish tongue, upon penalt}^ of twenty shillings for each 
neglect therein.'' 

In sixteen hundred and forty-seven this law was followed by another, 
to the end, in the words of the statute, '* that learning may not be buried in 
the grave of our fathers in the Church and the Commonwealth,^^ which required 
every town of fifty families to provide a Teacher to instruct all the 
children of the town in reading and writing, and every town of d- hun- 
dred families to set up a Grammar School, with a Teacher competent to 
fit young men for the University ; the expense of these Schools to be 
borne by the town, or by the parents, as the town should determine. 

In sixteen hundred andninety-two, the law pro vide.d that these Schools 
should be supported exclusively by tax levied on all the property of the town. 

In sixteen hundred and sixty-nine, the Colony of Plymouth passed the 
following law : 

^^ Forasmuch as the maintenance of good literature doth much tend to the ad- 
vancement of the weal and flourishing state of societies and republics, this Court 
doth therefore order, that in whatever township in this government, con- 
sisting of fifty families or upwards, any meet man shall be obtained to 
teach a Grammar School, such township shall allow at least twelve pounds, 
to be raised by rate on all the inhabitants" 

The following is the old Colonial Connecticut law for " appointing, 
encouraging, and supporting Schools :'' 

" Ee it enacted by the Governor, Council, and Representatives, in Gen- 
eral Court assembled, and by the Authority of the same : That Eye^y 
Town within this Colony wherein there is but one Ecclesiastical Society, 
and wherein there are Seventy House Holders or Families, or upwara j 
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shall be at least Eleven Months in each Year Provided with and shall 
Jeep and Maintain One good and sufficient School for the Teaching 
and Instructing of Youth and Children to Eead and Write, which School 
gball be steadily Supplied with, and Kept, by a Master, sufficiently and 
suitably Qualified for that Service. 

«^And, also, there shall be a Grammar School Set up, Kept, and con- 
stantly maintained in every Head or County town of the several Coun- 
j;ie8, that ai-e or shall be Made in the Colony, Which shall be steadily 
Kept by some Discreet Person of good Conversation, and well Skilled 
jo and Acquainted with the Learned Languages, Especially Greek and 
Latin.'' 

For the support of these Schools, a tax of " Forty Shillings '' upon 
every "Thousand Pounds in the Lists of the Eespective Towns,'' 
was levied and collected. 

Many of the wealthy counties of California Iq'VJ, this year, a smaller 
School tax than was paid by the hard-fisted colonists of Connecticut. 

Horace Mann, in his Tenth Annual Massachusetts Eeport, said : 

" It is impossible for us adequately to conceive the boldness of the 
measure which aimed at universal education through the establishment 
of Pree Schools. As a fact, it had no precedent in the world's history; 
and, as a theory, it could have been refuted and silenced by a more for- 
midable array of argument and experience than was ever marshalled 
agaiust any other institution of human origin. But time has ratified its 
soundness. Two centuries of successful operation now proclaim it to 
be as wise as it was courageous, and as beneficent as it was disinterested. 
Every community in the civilized world awards it the meed of praise, 
and States at home, and nations abroad, in the order of their intelli- 
gence, are copying the bright example. What we call the enlightened 
nations of Christendom are approaching, by slow degrees, to the moral 
elevation which our ancestors reached at a single bound; and the tardy 
convictions of the one have been assimilating, through a period of two 
centuries, to the intuitions of the other. 

" The establishment of Free Schools was one of those grand mental 
and moral experiments whose effects could not be developed and made 
manifest in a single generation. Eut now, according to the manner in 
which human life is computed, we are the sixth generation from its 
founders; and have we not reason to be grateful, both to God and man, 
for its unnumbered blessings ? The sincerity of our gratitude must be 
^sted by our efforts to perpetuate and to improve what they established. 
The gratitude of the lips only is an unholy offering." 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-five, an ordinance respecting the dis- 
position of the Public Lands, was introduced into the old Congress, re- 
ared to a committee, and passed on the twentieth of May, which pro- 
vided that the sixteenth se.ction of every township should be reserved 

^for the maintenance of Public Schools." 

The celebrated ordinance of seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, 
^hich confirmed the provisions of the land ordinance of seventeen hun- 
^^ed and eighty-five, further declared, that " Eeligion, Morality, a7id 
^NOWLEDGE, being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools, and the means of Education, shall be forever encouraged J* > 

.» -^s the results of this noble policy, more than fifty millions of acres oi^ 

^^ Public Lands have been set apart for the purposes of education.-^ 
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Yet our Free School System, like the pine upon its native hills, x^^g „ 
plant of slow growth; the reason why, perhaps, it is so firmly rooted in 
the hearts pf the people. 

Only three States, at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
had made any constitutional provision for the support of Free Schools' 
But State has followed State, one after another wheeling into line, until 
now nearly every loyal State has recognized the democratic principle 
that Free Schools should be supported by taxation, for the benefit of all 
classes of the people. 

California remains the most striking exception, for only about one 
third of her Schools are Free Schools ; two thirds being partly main- 
tained by tuition — thus taxing individuals instead of property. 

The money raised for the support of Public Schools in the different 
States is usually derived from the following sources : 

First — ^Interest on School Funds derived from the sale of Public 
Lands reserved for School purposes by the General Government; 

Second — County or township tax; 

Third — District tax ; and, 

Fourth — State tax. 

!N^early all the States have foni^d it necessary to assess a direct State 
tax for the support of Schools, in addition to county or township and 
district taxes. The example of other and older States may teach a use- 
ful lesson to California. 

Illinois has a right to be heard first of all; for, as the fruit of her no- 
ble and liberal provision for her Public Schools — those nurseries of patri- 
otism — she has sent Jive thousand of her patriotic Teachers into the Na- 
tional Army, and stands credited by the Government with eight thou- 
sand men over all requisitions. Well may the State (so long repre- 
sented in the Senate of the United States by Stephen A. Douglas, grad- 
uate of a District School in Yermont — which has sent another of her 
adopted sons, also a Public School boy, to control the destinies of the 
Nation in its most dangerous crisis) be proud of her record and of her 
Schools. She has a School Fund of nearly four millions of dollars, 
($4,000,000) ; she raised by district taxes last year, more than a million 
of dollars ($1,000,000) ; and yet, in addition, she raised a State School 
tax of two mills on the dollar. 

The following communication from the State Superintendent of Illi- 
nois explains itself: 

Department of Publip Instruction, ) 

Springfield, Illinois, September 23d, 1863. J 

Hon. John Swett, 

Superintendent Public Instruction, State of California : 

Yery Dear Sir : — ^Your favor of August twentieth was received in 
due time, and would have received an earlier reply but for my protracted 
absence from home. 

I herewith have the pleasure of communicating the information 
requested, and hope you may find it serviceable for the purpose men- 
tioned in yours. 

That portion of our Common School Fund which is derived from » 
direct State tax, and which is denominated the " State Tax Fund,*' is 
raised by the annual levy and assessment, by legislative authority, 
under the Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-five, " to establish and rti^i^' 
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tain a system of Free Schools," of a tax of two mills ad valorem upon 
all the taxable property of the State. Following you will find a state- 
ment of the amounts of State tax apportioned to the counties hj our 
State Auditor for a term of years, commencing with the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, and including the year eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two. Of the amounts so apportioned, you will observe that the 
maximum was reached in eighteen hundred and fifty-nipC; since which 
year there has been a falling oif. This fact is attributable, not to any 
"change of base '' in our tax-raising policy, but simply to the diminished 
valuation of property, consequent upon the monetary reverses of the 
country. 

Amounts of State Tax Apportioned to the Counties. 



Eighteen hundred and fifty-six.... 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-seven 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-nine,. 

Eighteen hundred and sixty 

Eighteen hundred and sixty-one.. 
Eighteen hundred and sixty-two . 



$606,809 51 
660,000 00 
743,000 00 
763,231 00 
738,183 00 
678,751 00 
664,000 00 



We think the lowest point of depression has been reached, and antici- 
pate an increase of the amount of State tax corresponding with the 
recent increased valuation of property. 

Most truly yours, 

JOHN P. BEOOKS, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 

Michigan stands side by side with Illinois in the assessment of a two 
mill tax, The following letter has been received from the Department 
of Public Instruction of that State : 

Department of Public Instruction, ( 

Office of Superintendent, Lansing, Michigan, Sept. 12th, 1863. j 

Hon. John Swett, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, California: 

Dear Sir : In answer to your favor of the twentieth ultimo, I have to 
say : Our Statute School tax is, per annum, two mills on the dollar of 
the property, assessed value ; which is one half to two thirds the real 
value. The aggregate last year was abou* two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($250,000.) This can be used only for paying Teachers. It 
^as increased from one mill to two mills in eighteen hundred and Mty- 
^ine; and notwithstanding the times, nobody has made any eifort to go 
tack to the one mill. 

In May last, we apportioned one hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
($130,000) interest on the School Fund, upon two hundred and sixty- 
pne thousand children between five and twenty, yea^ of ag^i^|ff!f,fc.l[^, 
JS paid only to Teachers. ^Q'tizetj ty Xjl^UgTV^' 
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In addition to the above, the graded districts, over one hundred in 
number, can raise any amount they please; and all other districts such 
amounts as they desire, not exceeding one dollar ($1) per scholar 
About eighty-five thousand dollars ($85,000) was thus raised the past 
year. ^ 

This makes all the taxes on property for paj^ment of Teachers ; the 
rate bills, in addition, amounting last year to only forty-three thousand 
two hundred dollars ($43,200.) 

Taxes on property voted by the districts for other purposes^build. 
ing, etc. — amounted to one hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars 
($162,000.) I give round numbers. 

This will give you a good idea of our burden of taxation for Primary 
Schools, of which very few complain. 

There is, also, paid from the State Treasury, for the University, six 
thousand dollars ($6,000 ;) for the Agricultural College, nine thousand 
dollars ($9,000;) for the Normal School, six thousand ^ve hundred dol. 
lars ($6,500.) 

We are happy to hear of your triumphant re-election. 

\^ery respectfully, yours, 

J. M. GEEGOEY. 
By C. B. Stebbins, 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Ohio assesses a State School Tax of one and three tenths mills on the 
dollar valuation of all the property of the State, raising last year from 
this source one million and seventj^-four thousand dollars ($1,074,000,) 
in addition to one million five hundred thousand dollars ($1,500,000) by 
township taxation. Ohio is second only to Massachusetts in the amount 
of money, per each w^hite inhabitant, raised for School i)urposes ; and 
her School system is second to none. 

The State Superintendent of Pennsylvania writes as follows : 

Pet^nsylvania, Department of Common Schools, ) 
Harrisburg, September 11th, 186B. j 

Hon. John Swett, 

San Francisco, California. 

Sir : Your letter of inquiry has been received. Allow me; in reply, 
to say that we have in this State no uniform State tax for School pur- 
poses. We distribute a specified amount each year, which is drawn 
from tbe State Treasury, and the sum must be fixed by an Act of the 
Legislature each year. For the current year it is three hundred and 
sixteen thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars ($316,825.) 
This is divided among the districts, and then the School Directors of 
the districts, or townships, which are the same, raise by taxation a sum 
sufficient to keep the Schools in operation as long over four months as 
they see fit. This per cent differs materially in the different districts; 
but the average in the State last year, or the year closing June fourth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, was four and seventy-five one hun- 
dredths mills; and the sum thus raised was one million six hundred and 
eighty-six thoussvod and ninety-five dollars and three and one fourth 
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cents ($1,686,095 OSJ.) I think I forwarded to your address, some 
Tpeeks since, a copy of our last report, and our School Law; if they 
bave not been received, please inform me, and I will send others. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

C. E. COBUEjSf, 

Superintendent Common Schools. 

Thomas H. Burro wes, ex-Superintendent of Pennsylvania, in his last 
report, says of the State appropriation ; 

" The firmness of the Legislature in sustaining liberal appropriations 
to tbe Common Schools, has been of incalculable advantage to the 
system, encouraging its friends, strengthening feeble districts, securing 
the correction of local abuses, and more faithful compliance with the 
terms of the law. The continuance of this judicious line of policy is 
earnestly recommended. Appropriations are annually made to prisons 
and houses of refuge ; to the blind, the deaf, the feeble minded, and in- 
sane; and their propriety is not doubted. But surely our army of Com- 
mon School children, six hundred thousand strong, with plastic minds in 
normal condition, whose educational training must make or mar tbe 
destiny of the Commonwealth, are not less worthj^ the generous care 
and sustaining bounty of the peoples' representatives.^' 
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Wisconsin sends the following : 

OFFICE OF Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Madison, Wisconsin, September 11th, 1863 

Hon. John Swett, 

Supt. Public Instruction, San Francisco, G^l. : 

Dear Sir : — Your favor of the twenty-first of August is just received, 
f We have no direct State taxation for School purposes. Our State laws, 
however, require each town to levy upon itself a tax at least equal to one 
half the amount received during the previous year from the State School 
Fund, (derived from income of School Lands.) The towns generally ex- 
ceed the amount required, and raise nearly as much as they receive from 
the State. This has required a levy of nearly three fourths of a mill 
opon the dollar valuation. The limit fixed by statute is three mills upon 
the dollar. For several years past the average has been not far from two 
thirds of a mill. 

The whole amount raised by tax for School purposes last year, includ- 
ing district taxes, was about three and one fourth mills upon the dollar. 
The law fixes no limit upon district taxation, except in districts having 
kss than two hundred and fifty inhabitants. The limit is then six hun- 
dred dollars ($600) in any one year for School purposes. 

It seems to me that a better and more just way would be the one you 
pi*opose to adopt, i. e., to raise a School Fund by State taxation. It is 
^ove uniformly and surelj^ paid than in any other way. 

Yours, very truly, 

r,| ij. J. L. pickard7)q1p 

SnpfeiliA'ttndent Public Instrtiettbif:^ 
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Kentucky assesses a State School tax of one half of one mill on th 
dollar. Her liberal School policy saved her from the clutches of seces^ 
sion. The State Superintendent, in the report of eighteen hundred and 
sixty, said : 

" The second method of continuing and extending our plan of popular 
education, by taxation of ^ve cents on the hundred dollars' worth of 
♦ taxable property throughout the Commonwealth, is one that promises 
to be permanent, and is the main cause of the rapid and thorough ex- 
tension of the School system- In a State like Kentucky, in many places 
thinly inhabited, but presenting overj^where an unlimited capacity of 
production — ^in agriculture, commerce, arts, manufactures, and minino;--. 
an impetus given to education by the Government is a matter of almost 
indispensable necessity. 

^' Our School system is- secure. In point of permanence I class it with 
those three great departments among which the Constitution has distri- 
buted the powers of our State government — the Legislative, the Exeeu- 
I tive, and the Judiciary. 

I '' Is it error in us, then, to attach to the work of educating the masses 

r in this State the very highest interest, or to elevate it to a standard of 

;; the very highest importance ? Already is it apparent, and yearly will it 

I become more so, that Kentucky, in the adoption of a thorough educa- 

P tional system, has been most fortunate. In her Common Schools rests 

^. the sheet anchor of her safety. 

'' *' Kentucky, the pioneer among the Southern States. in the great work 

» of popular education, has striven most for peace, whilst the lurid fires of 

J revolution glimmered around and threatened to invade her borders. 

I " It was well said by Lord Brougham, one of the greatest of modern 

» . reformers, of the ' Iron Duke,^ whose illiberal statesmanship sullied the 

i laurels won by his valor, that ' he feared not any unconstitutional attack 

f on the liberties gf the people of England from the Duke of Wellington. 

i There was another person abroad more powerful than the Duke— the 

Schoolmaster was abroad.^ And so is it in Kentucky. There are vari- 
ous causes that control the present destinies of our State, and not the 
least among them is to be found in the fact that ' the schoolmaster is 
abroad.' Knowledge, from her many strongholds — those District Schools 
throughout our land — is beginning to take a part in the conflict. ^ The 
cheap defence of nations ' is being proved in this the day of national 
trial. Had a sum equalling but the tenth part of those immense amounts 
" which are now being raised throughout the Union, been devoted, years 

ago, to the furtherance of popular information, moral enlightenment 
might have averted evils which are now to be removed by the hand of 
physical power. Sectional factions, not confined to any, but extending 
themselves over all quarters of the Union, owe their successes, and even 
their existence, to one cause — to ignorance; ignorance of the true rela- 
tions which should subsist forever between a good government and a fre® 
people, ignorance of our own duties, ignorance of the rights of others.^ 

"It was the boast of Sir Edward Coke, and it has been for centuries 
the crowning merit of the Common LaM^^, that it ' carries justice home 
to every man's door.' So should it be the praise of our system of Coni- 
mon Schools, that it sheds abroad a light of knowledge to every hall B.m 
hamlet in the land. The rich men who cast their gifts into the treasury, 
and the poor widow who casts in thither her two mites, resort, when 
they have grievances to be redressed, to the same tribunal of justice. 



fhey worship at the same altar. Tlieir cMldren should he educated in the 
tame Schools, 

{< A revolution which would close the doors of all our Public Schools 
would be, in my opinion, more calamitous in its effects on the country, 
than that which now threatens the subversion of our political institu- 
^ons. It would not only denationalize, which is bad enough, but, in the 
end, thoroughly demoralize our people. In truth, it is an unvarying 
characteristic of revolutions, that those which subvert the educational 
interests of a country, it matters not how they begin, all end in an age 
of darkness." 

Governor Eramlette, in his late message, pays the following eloquent 
tribute to the Public Schools : 

« In the midst of the dire calamities forced upon us by the rebellion, 
we should not permit the present troubles to make us forget our obliga- 
tions and duties to the fature. The education of our youth must be pro- 
vided for. Our Common Schools should be cherished with earnest 
solicitude. We must feed the mind of our coming youth. And whilst 
we transmit to them an undiminished and an unbroken heritage of free- 
dom, we should see that they be fitted to receive it and pass it 
down, not impoverished, but enriched, to their successors. Our Jack- 
sons, our Clays, our Websters, have passed away, leaving us the light of 
their example, the wisdom of their counsel, the treasures of their fame, 
as part of our heritage. And last, though not least, he of the sage 
counsel, the eloquent tongue, and of the mould of manly chivalry, the 
type and embodiment of pure and lofty patriotism — that pei^fect model 
of a Kentuckian, John J. Crittenden, has been gathered to his fathers, 
and Kentucky has been left lonely and in tears. To our Common 
Schools we must look, as the nurseries of men, to fill their places and 
prolong their fame." 

JS'ew York assesses a State tax of three tenths of a mill on the dollar. 
On this point, Hon. Yictor M. Eice, Superintendent Pviblic Instruction, 
in his ninth annnal report of that State, says : 

'^ STATE TAX. 

"It is believed to be unnecessary to repeat the arguments which have 
been so often and so forcibly presented to the public from various 
sources, to show that it is both the duty and the interest of the State 
to make ample provision for the education of her children. Nor is it 
^leemed to be necessary to repeat the reasons why this should be done 
by a tax upon property; for the people have twice declared at the ballot 
box, by overwhelming majorities, that this is the only proper mode, and 
through their representatives in the Legislature they have since given 
effect to that declaration, by enacting laws requiring a State tax to be 
aiinually levied and collected, and its proceeds distributed for the sup- 
port of Common Schools. For the last eleven years, more than eleven 
thousand School Districts have annually participated in this generous 
Pi'ovision ; and its wisdom has been proved by an almost universal ac- 
quiescence in it, and by the rapid progress of the Schools in eflSciency 
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and in popular favor, as shown by a constantly increasing ratio of *• 
tendance. *^ 

"How general is the conviction that the Common Schools must h 
supported, even tinder the most depressing circumstances, is evinced h 
the liberal suDDort extended to them dnrincr thft nast va«/p h^r i\^^ ^-. ?^ 




by local taxation and by rate bill, in the rural 
districts, nine hundred and fourteen thousand six hundred and ten dol 
lars and ninety-two cents; and in the cities, one million five hundred 
and sixty thousand four hundred and fifty-six dollars and forty cents for 
their support. In no other way could the will of the people in reo-ard 
to them have been more forcibly or fully manifested; and it is believed 
that the abandonment of a policy in furtherance of their will thus ex 
pressed— a policy whose history is so fruitful of good results, and to 
which they have been so long accustomed — could not meet with their 
approval, and that it wOuld not only be ruinous to the rural districts 
but would lead to the renewal of the controversy which was so happily 
settled in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and in which all parties toft 
have since acquiesced. 

'' The conception of the possibility, not probability, of an attempt to 
reduce the aggregate State tax by discontinuing this portion of it, thus 
inflicting a lasting and unmerited injury upon the generation under 
tutelage, will account for my calling your attention to this subject." 

Massachusetts has no State tax, her School taxes being assessed on 
the municipal corporations, cities, and towns, by their own action, under 
a statute requiring them to raise at least one dollar and fifty cents ($1 50) 
for each child between ^ve and Mieen years of age. The amount raised 
by tax for each child in the State between ^ve and fifteen years of age, 
• eighteen hundred and sixty-two, was six dollars and forty-four cents, 
($6 44.) Her hard-earned dollars— won by the sons of labor from the 
ocean, from iee, from granite, from a sterile soil, from busy workshop 
and gigantic mill— are poured out lavishly upon her Common Schools. 
She turns with pride to the dismantled works of Port Hudson, glances 
at Texas, and remembers that Banks not long ago was one of her Public 
School boys, and that he is the representative type of a class of men 
descended from the Boston School bovs who waited on General Gage, 
demanding a redress of grievances. A few extracts will show how the 
people of the old Ba^'^ State feel about supporting Schools. 

(rovernor Andrew, Chairman of the State Board of Education, in the 
last annual report of the Board, says : 

'•' The melancholy event of civil war in our land has clearlj'- developed 
three important facts : First— ^That in the midst of such a calamity edu- 
cational interests are liable, first of all, to sutfer detriment. Second— 
That the true value of education to a community is revealed in a light 
not perceptible in ordinary times. Third — That* the stability and pros- 
perity of the State must be in proporti'on to the intelligence of its citi- 
zens, 

" When business is widely diverted from its ordinary channels, and 
Government, both State and JN'ational, is severely taxed to sustain itself; 
when in many States educational institutions are wholly or in part sus- 
pended, and their funds perverted to other purposes — ^the friends of hu- 
man improvement will naturally inquire with increased interest, not to 
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gay solicitude, how far the cause of education has suifered in our own 
Commonwealth? 

li Five years ago the sum raised by taxes for the education of each 
cbiM in the State between five and fifteen years of age, was five dollars 
eiffhty-two cents and nine mills. The sum raised for the same purpose 
jjjie last year, was six dollars and forty-four cents. 

"Then the country was enjoying the blessings of peace, but suffering 
from a severe financial revulsion. IS'ow, we are in the midst of a fearful 
g^j.ucygle to preserve our free institutions fi^om ruin 3 we are taxed heavily 
Jo nien, in money, in all supplies needful to carry on the war; yet the 
jeople press their children into the Schools and freely furnish the means 
,br their support. When the fact is considered, that during this same 
year in which the citizens of Massachusetts have raised by a self-im- 
posed tax, the munifie^t sum of more than a million and a half of dollars 
($1,500,000) for educational purposes, they have also contributed in aid 
of the Federal Government millions of dollars and scores of thousands of 
men to subdue an unrighteous rebellion, the evidence is positive that the 
people understand both their interests and duties, and will ever be found 
faithful to both. 

« During more than two centuries the conviction has been increasing 
ia strength that the diffusion of knowledge and cultivation of intellect 
are indispensable, not only to preserve the institutions bequeathed to us 
by our fathers, but to develop our material resources, and ultimately 
solve the grand problem, so often tried without success, that man is 
capable of self government. To this end the system of public instruc- 
tion has been continued, without interruption, to this day. The wisest 
legislation, the most judicious counsels, and liberal contributions, have 
all been made subservient to the great purpose of perfecting this system. 

" What Massachusetts is, or possesses, is due, in no small degree, to 
her general and generous system of instruction. It is this that has de- 
veloped the skill in the mechanic arts, by which every home within her 
borders is furnished with all the comforts and conveniences of life found 
scarcely anywhere else. It is this which enables her to send her me- 
chanics to perform work for leading European Governments, which the 
skill of their own workmen have, as yet, not been able to accomplish. 
It is this that scatters over the broad prairies of the West the almost 
self-acting agricultural implements, by which are drawn from an exube- 
rant soil food for the millions both of this great nation and those across 
the sea. It enables us to understand our rights, puts weapons in our 
hands, and inspires us with courage to use them when those rights are 
menaced. The declaration, * there is that scatteretb and yet increas- 
eth,' was never more fully verified than in the liberal provision for edu- 
cation which the people of Massachusetts have ever been accustomed to 
fiiake for their sons and daughters. * 

" As the tax occasioned by the war increases, there may be a tempta- 
tion to consider whether educational expenses may not be curtailed. If 
So, the question needs mature consideration before action. The period 
?f education is brief to the chiM. Cut off one, two, or three years of 
instruction, or, which is perhaps worse, give him inferior Teachers, and 
^hat he loses is lost for a lifetime. Let a whole community be deprived 
^f instruction, and it becomes first degraded and vicious, then powerless 
^^i miserable. The movement of our educational machinery cannot be 
^ven retarded without immense loss, which will be felt throughout every 
^^partment of society. 

" The interests of more than two hundjied thousand children are de- 
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pendent upon the provision you will make for their education. Ey^ 
one of these children is to be an active agent, prepared by the instrn^ 
tion thus furnished, to e^fert an influence on the community. Into the^ 
hands will soon be committed the political power, the moulding of th^ 
moral and intellectual character, as well as the controlling of the mat ^ 
rial interests of the Commonwealth." 

The Secretary of the Board, Joseph White, closes his report with tba 
following : ^ 

" The folly and wickedness of the father and mother who would stoi) 
the growth of their offspring, and make them dwarfs forever, to avoid 
the increasing charge of feeding and clothing them, are only paralleled 
hj that which would stop the intellectual growtn, and cramp and shrivel 
the moral and spiritual natures of a whole generation, in order to escape 
an increased annual taxation of a few mills on the dollar. 

" But there is another view, This war which taxes us is not somnch 
a war of men as of institutions. It is the fearful impinging upon each 
other of two diverse and hostile civilizations, the grand characteristics 
of which are, the intelligence and freedom of the masses in the one, and 
the ignorance and slavery of the many in the other. And shall we,' who 
boast of the superiority of the former, fail to keep open, and flowing to 
the full, the fountains of that intelligence and virtue, which are its right 
eye and strong right hand? When the enemy is storming the ramparts, 
shall we, with a suicide's hand, sap the citidel? When our young men| 
trained in our Free Schools to a lofty patriotism and heroic valor, turn 
their faces from the homes of their childhood, and go forth with a cheer- 
ful courage to the dreadful conflict, shall we who remain behind,*endur- 
ing no hardship, and even failing in no luxury, suffer any of those insti- 
tutions to languish for the want of a generous support, for w^hich they 
are freely-pouring out their life blood ? Is not this, of all others, the time- 
when the pressure arid strain are upon us — to rise with the occasion, and 
rally around our free institutions, at home as well as in the field of 
battle, and redouble our efforts to support theni ? Let us, then, not falter, 
Bor hesitate to submit to any sacrifice ; let us retrench, if need be, in 
everything else; nay, let us dig, beg, do anything but steal, that we may 
provide the means of keeping wide open the doors of our Free Schools 
on every rood of territory covered by the flag of our fathers." 

ISTow when such S'tates as Illinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, ISTew York, 
and Ohio, find it necessary to superadd a State tax to township and dis- 
trict taxes, is it probable that an efiicient system of Free Schools will 
ever be established in California without the same aid ? 

Is it said — leave the question of taxation to the citizens of each dis- 
trict? the fact that only eighteen districts voted a tax last year, is good 
evidence that the districts will fail to do their duty. If it is argued that 
the Boards of Supervisors of the different counties will assess a county 
tax sufficient to maintain good Schools, the statistical exhibit of the con- 
dition of the Schools proves the contrary. Only four counties in t^^ 
State assess the maximum rate allowed by law. 

Santa Clara County, with an assessment roll of six million dollars, 
($6,000,000,) or nfteen hundred dollars ($1,500) per each child, assesses a 
county tax of only ten cents on a hundred dollars 1 

Sonoma County, with an assessment roll of three millions three hu»' 
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dred and ninety thousand dollars, ($3,390,000,) assesses only the same 

lo^v" rate. 

Nai^a County, with three millions ($3,000,000) of assessable property, 
raises the same low rate of County School tax. 

Table nine exhibits the amount of assessable property last year in each 
county, and the rate of County School tax. 

By reference to Table seven, showing the amount of money raised last 
vear by county tax in each county for the education of each child between 
four and eighteen years of age, we find that while San Francisco raised 
eleven dollars and ninety cents, ($11 90,) San Luis Obispo raised eighteen 
cmts! Seven counties raised less than one dollar; thirteen counties, more 
than one dollar and less than two ; eleven counties, between two and 
three dollars; eight counties, between three and four dollars; two coun- 
ties between four and Rve dollars. Is any one so blind as not to per- 
ceive the need of legislative enactment to reach Eoards of Supervisors, 
Tffho, to save themselves a dollar a year on their taxable property, would 
be glad to close the doors of the School-houses nine months in the year? 

Is it said the money raised by a State School tax would be unequally 
distributed among the counties on the present basis of apportionment 
according to the number of children ? An examination of Table ten, ex- 
hibiting the amount which would be raised in each county by a half mill 
tax, and the amount which would be apportioned to each county, will 
show that very few counties either gain or lose anything, most of them 
receiving just about the amount they would raise. 

San Francisco, in consequence of the great concentration of capital 
there, would raise thirty thousand dollars, ($30,000j) and receive only 
sixteen thousand dollars, ($16,000) ; but from the relation that city holds 
to the rest of the State, she can well afford to be liberal. 

Shall we rely on the interest of the School Fund for the support of J 
our Public Schools ? Our School Fund amounts to less than a million of j 
dollars, and it will not be largely increased for many years to come. I 
The annual apportionment from that source amounts to only one dollar / 
($1) per child; is that sufficient to properly educate the children? 

Can it be said, in view of facts, that California is doing her full duty 
in maintaining Public Schools? She raises by taxation only four dollars 
and fort3''-two cents ($4 42) per child, and the total amount raised from 
all sources, rate bills included, is only seven dollars ($7 00.) Massachu- 
setts raised by tax, last year, six dollars and forty-four cents ($6 44) per 
child; and, as the cost of educating in California is at least four times as 
great as in that State, to make as liberal a provision, we ought to raise 
twenty "five dollars ($25) per child. The cost of educating a child in the 
Public Schools for ten months in the year, in San Francisco, where it is 
inade economical in consequence of classification, and the concentra- 
tion of large numbers, is twenty-one dollars ($21) per year. Is an aver- 
^gQ of seven dollars per child suflicient for the State at large ? San 
Francisco derives from all sources an average of thirteen dollars and 
seventy cents ($13 70) per child ; and yet, with this liberal provision, 
the Public Schools are crowded to their utmost capacity, and one thou- 
sand children more would attend were room provided. 

Is it wise for legislators to fold their arms in apathetic indifference, 

^hen TWENTY THOUSAND OHILDBEN Or SoHOOL AGE, OR TWENTY-FIVE AND 

ONE-pAiiP PER CENT are reported as " not attending any School T^ Is 
this recognizing the principle "that it is the bounden duty of Govern- 
'Jient to provide for the instruction of all youth ?'' When the avera^ 
length of time School is continued is only six months in the year, is iT 
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pr(bable that the children will be more than half educated ? When +1. 
peieentage of daily attendance on the Public Schools is only twentvfi 
pel cent of the whole number of children in the State of School a 
am the percentage of attendance on the whole number enrolled is mfi^' 
liftr-five per cent, can the State be said to educate her children ? ^ 

Vhen California has only two hundred and nineteen Free ScHnm 
outof seven hundred and fifty-four Public Schools, can she boast of W 
lib^ahty in the presence of the other loyal States, whose Schools arl 

r one State in the Union needs a system of Free Schools more than 
an} other, that State is California. Her population is drawn from all 
natons. The next generation will be a composite one, made up of thl 
heterogeneous atoms of all nationalities. Nothing can Americanize thesp 
chartie elements and breathe into them the spirit of our institutions hnt 
thePubhc Schools. "^ 

is the first step towards the organization of a system of Free Schools 
andthe better maintenance of the Public Schools, a special State School 
taxof half a mill on the dollar ought to be levied on the assessable proD 
ert] of the State. This would yield a revenue of at la^st seventy^five 
thoisand dollars, ($75,-000,) or about one dollar per child— and two dol 
larsper child on the number enrolled in the Public Schools. True this 
woild not make the Schools free, neither would it continue them ten 
morthsmthe year; but it would give a fresh stimulus to county and 
dist-ict taxation and, in four years, would, I believe, give the State a 
system of Schools virtually free. 

I Tie public opinion of the State is in advance of legislation. After 
training extensively through the State, addressing public assemblies, 
witl every facility for careful observation, it is my opinion that the peo' 
pie vould indorse this measure, were it submitted to a popular vote by 
an (ver whelming majority. . r r . j 

a ?^^, following petition has been extensively circulated in the various 

tochiol Districts throughout the State : 

" PETITION FOR STATE SCHOOL TAX. 

" Tothe SonoraUe the Members of the Legislature of the State of California: 
'-' Vhereas, We believe that it is the duty of a representative govern. 
nien) to maintain Public Schools as an act of self preservation, and that 
the property of the State should be taxed to educate the children of the 
btab ; and, whereas, the present School Fund is wholly inadequate to 
su8t;m a system of Free Schools ; we, the undersigned, qualified elect- 
ors (f the State of California, respectfully ask your honorable bodv to 
ievya Special State Tax of half a mill on the dollar, during the fiscal 
yeaB eighteen hundred and sixty-four and eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, the proceeds of the same to be disbursed in the same manner as the 
present State School Fund.'' 

Al these petitions have not yet been returned to the Department of 
Ji'ublc instruction, and it is impossible to estimate the number of signa- 
tures obtained. 

Inthe districts where they have been circulated. Teachers and Sahool 
oliic^s report that it was a rare exception to find a man declining to 
sign ihem, and that the only objection raised was that the petition did 
not ©k for a higher tax. ^ 
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The names attached to this petition will be entitled to the serious con- 
sideration of legislators. They will represent the substantial citizens of 
ihe State; men of families, men of property, men who, in attaching their 
nanies, considered it equivalent to voting the tax and paying it. 

It may be urged that, necessary as this measure is, the financial condi- 
tion of the State will not warrant the expenditure. But if we wait until 
there is a surplus in the Treasury, the children now in the State will 
have grown up, half educated men and women, or without any education 
whatever. True, the financial condition of the State, with a funded debt 
of three* millions of dollars, and a floating debt of half a million, is bad 
enough; will it be bettered ten years hence, by having twenty-five thou- 
sand half educated boys admitted to the right of elective franchise ? 
poes any legislator suppose that if every citizen in the State had been 
thoroughly educated in good Public Schools to a knowledge of his duties, 
such a debt would have been fastened upon this State by reckless 
expenditure, and by swindling schemes for plundering the Treasury ? 
Shall we leave our children to suffer- the same evils again in the future 
that we have borne in the past ? 

A State tax of half a mill on the dolllar was levied last year, and is to 
he levied annually, for carrying on the work of building the State 
Capitol; shall the work of building School-houses cease? By the time 
the Capitol is finished it will have cost as much as all the School-houses 
inthe State, built up to that time. Is it not quite as essential that 
houses should be erected for educating a hundred thousand electors, as 
that a costly pile should be built for the accommodation of a hundred 
and fifty legislators ? 

Is not the Department of Instruction as intimately connected with 
the material interests of the State as any other? The State, at a 
heavy expense, has been placed upon a military footing; is it any the 
less necessary for its preservation in its future, that it be placed on an 
educational footing ? Are not educated, intelligent, patriotic men quite 
as efficient, as a means of defence, as iron-clads, or field batteries, or bay- 
onets? The amount expended last year for Militarj^ Encampments was 
more than half as great as the whole amount expended on Public 
Schools; was it expended to any better purpose? Will it make better 
returns to the State ? 

The people, by an overwhelming majority, have voted seventy-five 
thousand dollars ($75,000) for enlarging and completing the buildings of 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and Blind. If they cheerfully vote 
seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,000) for educating one hundred and 
sixty-six Unfortunates in the State, will they not cheerfully raise a like 
sum for educating twenfi/ thousand children in the full use of their facul- 
ties, who are growing up not attending any School? Are we taxed more 
heavily than the States which have borne the burden of the war? Are 
^e so tax-ridden, and so poor, that we cannot raise one fourth as much 
J^r educating our children as Illinois, or Michigan, or Massachusetts? 
yalifornia stands to-day the most peaceful and the most prosperous State 
in the Union. When the people of other States, staggering under taxa- 
tion, their sources of prosperity dried up, their able-bodied laborers more 
Jhan decimated by the calls of the army — when they declare that not a 
uollar less shall be raised for Schools, that not a School-house shall be 
Closed—shall California, of all the States, alone shrink back from the 
<ljty of educating her children ? Shall all our inexhaustible resources 
^* mineral wealth be expended on ^^ feetp.'. and the brains of the children> 

igi I _ ^ ^ 
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be left undeveloped ? Shall millions be expended in constructing * 
Pacific Eailroad, and the State fail to lay the solid foundations of eha^ 
acter and intelligence on which rest the permanent pi^osperitj of tU 
generation which will reap the benefits of that great highway of the 
world ? Shall we make every sacrifice of men and money to maintain 
the Union for a generation unfitted, through want of education, to * 
appreciate either our sacrifices, or the value of the inheritance we leave 
them ? ' • 

The real wealth of the State lies, not in mines of silver, or gold, or 
copper; not in productive fields and fertile valleys ; but in her educated 
men and intelligent free laborers. Educated mind has made the world 
rich by its creative power The intelligent minds which have invented 
the hundreds of labor-saving machines in every department of industry, 
have created a wealth greater than the total product of the mines oi 
Mexico, California, and Australia combined. All these inventions were 
once dim ideas in the busy brains of educated men — ignorance found out 
none of them. 

How many feet of the 'Gould & Curry would it take to weigh down 
the value to the nation of the invention of Monitors and ironclads ? 
For how much gold dust would the nation sell the invention of Parrott 
guns, and the artillery which is throwing Greek fire into Charleston, and 
battering down the crumbling ruins of Sumter ? How many dollars is 
the electric telegraph worth ? How many cattle,, and horses, and copper 
mines, the invention of sewing machines ? What influence is so mighty 
in developing this creative power of society, as the intelligence imparted 
in the Public Schools ? Go to the Patent Office and find out how many 
inventions come from the land of Common Schools, and how many from 
the States that have failed to establish them. 

!N^ot many years ago, a member of the British Parliament urged as 
a reason against a system of national instruction, " that if they deprived 
the farmers of the labor of the children, agriculture could not be carried 
on, because there was no machinery to get the weeds out of the land." 

The policy of "New England always - has been to send the children to 
School, and let Yankee ingenuity invent machines ''to get the weeds 
out of the land.^' 

She has " saved ^^ enough by the invention of " machines,^^ contrived 
by laboring men educated in her Schools, to pay for the whole cost of 
her Schools twice told. 

An agricultural report says : 

''The saving to the country from the improvements in ploughs alone, 
within the last twenty-five years, has been estimated at no less tban ^en 
millions of dollars a year in the work of teams, and one million in the 
price of ploughs, while the aggregate of the crops is supposed to have 
been increased by many millions of bushels." 

The machinery brought into use since eighteen hundred and sixteen, 
is estimated to be equal to the labor of five hundred millions of men. 

Ignorance never invented a machine to save the labor of a single 
man. , .1 

The life of the nation lies not in a few great men, not in a ^^^, .jj 
liant minds, but is made up of the men who drive the plough, ^^? j^^x^^ 
the ships, who run the mills, and fill the machine shops, who build tn^ 
locomotives and steam engines, who construct the railroads, who deiv 
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jji the mines, who cast the cannon, who man the ironclads and gun- 
l)oats, who shoulder the musket, and who do the fighting; these consti- 
tute the life and strength of the nation ; and it is with all these men 
that the Public Schools have done and are now doing their beneficent 
^ork. The nation will not be saved by any one " great man f' the bone 
and muscle of intelligent laboring men must work out its salvation. 
Blundering statesmen may mar the fortunes of the war; General after 
General may show uf> his own incompetence; the concentrated and con- 
solidated intelligence of the working men and fighting men will, in the 
end, prove victorious. When the bayonet has done its work, the ballot 
box must protect the freedom won on the battle field. When every 
ballot represents an idea, and falls electrified with intelligence to " exe- 
cute a freeman's will,'' the States will revolve harmoniously around the 
central sun of a consolidated Union; no star will shoot off in eccentric 
orbit into the chaos of disunion, or the cometary darkness and desola- 
tion of secession. 



THE SCHOOLS AND THE STATE. 

The highest purpose of the Public School is to train its scholars to be- 
come good citizens of the community, the State, and the N"ation. In a 
government where all power emanates directly from the people, and 
where public opinion makes and unmakes constitutions at will, the vital 
relation to the State of the Schools in which the vast majority of the 
people are educated, inust be self-evident. And where citizens are called 
from the common walks of life to administer the laws, it is equally evi- 
dent that, not only is intellectual training needed, but that an education 
is necessary which shall train to a high standard of honor, of honesty, 
of integrity. 

The right of elective franchise is the highest duty and the dearest 
privilege of an American citizen ; yet what is it worth unless the elector 
can decide for himself the political questions on which he is called to 
cast his vote ? Failing to think for himself, he is as much the serf of 
some political master as was '* Gurth, the born thrall of Cedric the Saxon.'' 
The right of trial by jury — ^what is it but a mockery, when ignorance 
and prejudice sit in- the jury box ? 

County, township, and district offices, all must be filled by citizens 
selected from the ordinary walks of life; will the laws be well adminis- 
tered by men either uneducated or wrongly educated ? Wealth may be 
transmitted from father to son, from generation to generation; but 
character, intelligence, and morality, must be taught anew to each gen- 
eration. 

It is not enough, then, that the Public Schools teach how to read, and 
"^rite, and cypher. They have a higher and nobler mission. Educa- 
tion implies development, training, discipline, a repression of bad ten- 
• ^encies, as well as the culture of good ones. The Schools, in addition 
to intellectual training, and beyond it, should train to habits of obedi- 
ence and subordination ; should inculcate love of country, love of liberty, 
J-pd patriotism; and should impart some knowledge of State and Na- 
tional Government, and the duties, rights, privileges^ and honors of .an 
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" Is the sti/le of the Constitution less captivating than that of gram- 
mar ? * We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide foj 
the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless, 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America/ 

" So reads the preamble of the great instrument of seventeen hundred 
and eighty-seven, which some suppose to be too dry and nietaphysical 
for the imaginative natures of School boys. 

"*A complex sentence is one that contains dissimilar propositions. 
The propositions or clauses of a complex sentence are connected by sub-^ 
ordinate conjunctions, conjunctive adverbs, relative j)ronouns, phrases, *^^ 
or incorporation, as, ^ '* The wicked flee, when no man pursues." ' So reads? * ^ 
a paragraph in a prominent text book on grammar, which is considered- * 
suitable for pupils scarcely in their * teens.' ^ '^ 

" Is the instruction contained in the Constitution && practkal. Sindi vakahk 
as that given in the institutes of grammar ? 

" Says the Constitution : ' No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States, and no person holding any office of profit or ti'ust under 
them shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, 
or foreign State.' 

'* Says grammar: ' Some words represent principal ideas; others, the 
idea of their relation. The union or relation of words must correspond 
to the union or relation of the ideas expressed — hence, words are united 
immediately, or by a connective,' 

"Again : ' Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.' 

" Per contra : ^ The double compact is two single compacts united; 
making one compact with four parts. There are two species ; the alfirna- 
ative and negative. Of the negative double compact, the first part be- 
gins with there/ore, expressed or understood; the second, with for or 
because; the third with hut, having there/ore understood; and the fourth, 
withyb*' or because/ 

" These comparisons, it must be avowed, are suggestive. If they ap- 
pear whimsical, or even ludicrous, they cannot be more so than the pre- 
posterous notion that the youth who can master the most formidable 
technology, wilderness-like details, and tortuous subtleties of * Greene's 
Analysis,' and * Covell's Digest,' is incompetent to grapple, with at least 
an equal chance of success, with the terse, simple, direct, magnificent 
sentences of the great American Constitution. And yet the former 
are Common School treatises, prepared in sober earnest by practical 
men, and supposed to be fully within the scope of ordinary juvenue 
ability — ^while the latter, with its wonderful treasures of political wis- 
dom, its sententious strength, and beauty, is excluded. 

"It is unhesitatingly affirmed, from a careful study of the Constitu- 
tion itself, from actual experience of its use in School, apd from pbserva* 
tion of the results of such use by others, that a clear outline of th^ 
historic events which culminated in the celebrated Convention of sevefl- 
teen hundred and eighty-seven, and of tlxe tone, spirit, and substauc^® 
the two great antagonistic elements that characterized the discussio«w 
of that memorable body, could be acquired— that a well digested and hBif-^ 
monious view of the sublime fabric of organic law and political scie»<5®» ^ 
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^hich was the mature and glorious fruit of the deliberations of those 
illastrious men, could be mastered — nay, that every line and word of the 
^holc instrument, and all its amendments, article by article, section by 
section, and point by point, could be committed indelibly to mentoi-y, in 
less time than is required to master, with equal thoroughness, either 
(Jreene's Analysis, or Covell's Digest, or the rudiments of Latin, or the 
rudiments of Greek, or fractions in arithmetic, or the elements of alge- 
bra, or three books of Euclid. 

'<And what resources of antithesis are adequate to depict the relative 
value to a plain practical citizen of the former and either of the latter 
* acquisitions ? 

"Is it no mean acquisition to be abje to analyze a sentence, resolve it 
into its elements, determine the logical and grammatical relations and 
; dependence of the several parts, and apply the arbitrary rules of con- 
struction? Admitted. But is it a meaner acquisition to be able to 
analyze the vast and complicated mechanism of civil government, re- 
solve it into its constituent elements, determine the harmonious rela- 
tions of the component parts, adjust the sphere within which it shall be 
the province of each to act, and apply to the whole the everlasting rules 
of mntual and co-ordinate accountability ? Is it more important for an 
American student to know that the verbs of his language are divided 
into three classes : active, passive, and neuter ; than to know that the 
Government of his country is divided into three great departments: 
legislative, judicial, and executive? or to understand the appropriate 
functions and attributes of each of the former, than of each of the latter? 

"Is it a better preparation for American citizenship to know that, 
'prepositions govern the objective case ;' than to know that, Hhe Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the laws of the United States made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding?' 

" True, the student of language is able to announce the important fact 
that the indicative mode has six tenses, namely : ^ Present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect, future, and future-perfect ' — but then, the student of 
our fundamental law is able also to state that the people of the United 
States, in establishing the Constitution, had in view six distinct objects, 
namely : ^ To form a more perfect union — establish justice — ^insure do- 
mestic tranquillity — provide for the common defence — ^promote the gen- 
eral welfare — ^and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
' posterity.' 

" But is it not time to baptize our sons afresh in the wisdom of the 
fathers ? Is not the Government falling to pieces because, among other 
reasons, the people do not understand, and therefore do not reverently 
love and jealously guard our glorious national polity ? * 

** And as the Christian resorts to his Bible for light and safety when 
his heart is sad, and his faith eclipsed, and calamities are upon him, and 
the sweet heavens are wrapped in blackness — so, shall not the patriot fly 
to the national patristic Scriptures, his political Bible, the Constitution, 
when his hopes fail, and impending ruin seems ready to burst upon his 
country? Ig there any other refuge, any clearer light, any safer or 
sjirer guide? Shall he look for instruction to the political press? 
J^reat as is its power, and indispensable its agency in wielding all the 
Orces o^nodern civilization, the press cannot*aflfbrd that systematic and 
/^orougif exposition of our national law and polity which pur youth^ 
^^st have. Such is not its province or claim. Shall he apply to pro-^ 
^ssional politicians ? Too few of them have the requisite wisdom and 
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candor — ^too few of them accept or comprehend that beautiful definition. 
of politics : * The art of making a people happy/ 

" In the midst of the waves and the darkness, the Constitution lifts its 
beacon light, and sounding through the night and the storm, ring out 
the voices of Washington, Franklin, Livingston, Madison, Pinckney, and 
their associates. To the suicidal dogma of the inherent right of s'eceg. 
sion, their terse and solemn answer is : ' No, never, ^ We ordained this 
. constitution in order t6 ' form a more p(^fect IJnion/ 

" Does the doctrine of ' State Eights ' menace the Federal prerogative? 
Their emphatic answer is : ^ This Constitution shall be the supreme iaw 
OF THE LAND; anything in the Constitution or xaws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding/ 

" Does the Federal power threaten to overshadow the States, and en. 
danger the liberties of the people ? The authoritative voice of the 
fathers again replies : * The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to th 
States respectively, or to the people/ 

" Does any one seek to soften the crime of Davis and his fellow-con- 
spirators, and give it a milder name than treason? Loud and clear peals 
out again the decisive voice of Washington and his compeers : *• Treason 
against the United States shall consist in levying wae against them/ 
Are they making war upon the Government? Then Washington pro- 
nounces them traitors. 

" Is the personal liberty or private property of the citizen imperilled 
by abuse of the writ of search and seizure? The nameless atrocities 
committed under color of the license granted to officers of the law by the 
General Warrants of English history, are peremptorily prohibited by our 
organic law. Its language is : ^ The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not he violated^ and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized/ 

"Do the people complain of injustice and partiality in the trial of 
criminal prosecutions ? Again the Constitution utters its clear and em- 
phatic corrective : ^ In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence/ 

" And so we may pass, step hj step, through the whole instrument, 
and our admiration of its wonderful wisdom, comprehensiveness, and 
adaptation to all the circumstances and contingencies of the G-overnment, 
at home and abroad, in peace and war, will increase to the end. 

*^ It erects an impregnable bulwark against the presumptous encroach- 
ments alike of State and Pederal power; it throws the shield of its lo"^^ 
and protection around the life and property of tiie humblest loyal citizen ; 
while its ponderous arm is mailed with iron to crush its enemies, do-. 
mestic or foreign, its care is as minute and its tenderness as paternal, as 
its presence is ubiquitous and its power irresistible. Now it rescues a 
child from the grasp of a;^de8pot and softly restores it to the mother*9 
heart ; now it storms a fortress or sinks a navy with its invin(ii)le artil- 
lery. Erom preamble to the J)ill of rights, it is the grandest exponent 
and safeguard of constitutional liberty, the sublimest embodiment of ^ 
litical wisdom that the world ever saw. 
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<f And especially now, when the everlasting lights of the Eepublic are 
. danger of being extinguished by the fury of the tempest, and the 
oolitical vessel" freighted with the hopes of ourselves and our posterity 
£ driving in darkness upon the rocks, is it meet to i»ecur for instruction 
to the chart of the political ocean traced by the fathers. The Constitu- 
tion is the * right bower ' of safety in this tempest — it is able to save us 
even now — it is strong enough and broad enough for even this emer- 
gency — let us trust to it, resolved * never to give up the ship.^ It is in this 
way only that our people will have an unerring standard by which to 
iudge of public measures, and determine their duty as citizens. Without 
this they will continue to be driven about by everj^ wind of political doc- 
trine, a pi*6y to the wildest theories and the most profligate demagogues. 
To save a popular Government, the people must understand it 5 in no 
other way can they with certainty bring their whole strength to support 
the right and oppose the wrong. Let these things be taught in our 
public Schools. 

"These views are based upon the assumed fact of the amazing igno- 
rance of the mass of our citizens in respect to the Government under 
which they live. Is the assumption challenged ? Is issue taken on the 
question of fact ? The criterion is practical and easily applied. Let 
such questions as the following be propounded : What three forms of 
government existed among the thirteen original colonies, prior to the 
Eevolution? Define each of those three forms of government. Which 
of the colonies were under a Provincial or Eoyal Government? Which 
were under a Proprietary Government ? Which of them had Charter 
Governments? Through what three distinct forms has the Government 
of the United States passed ? When did each form begin and end ? 
What is the history of the Articles of Confederation ? What led to the 
abandonment of the Confederate form of Government, and the adoption 
of the Constitutional ? What States were represented in the Constitu- 
tional Convention ? Who was chosen President ? Who were the dele- 
gates? When did the present Constitution go into operation, that is, 
how long has the present form of government existed ? ' Give an analysis 
of the fundamental law. State * the principles upon which the govern- 
ment is founded — the political and individual rights of the citizens — and 
the manner in which the sovereign powers are organized, distributed, 
and administered.' These points are few, and strictly elementary, yet 
how many of our citizens can answer them ? Can one in a hundred of 
the uneducated ? Can one in ten of the boys in the advanced classes of 
our graded and high Schools? Can all the graduates of our Colleges, 
Seminaries, and Universities, answer them? 

" Supplementary to the theory and framework of our political system 
as described in its organic law, let our sons be imbued with an exalted 
sense of the elements and obligations of the citizenship which it creates. 
Let our sons be taught in the Public Schools that they have duties to per- 
form as well as rights to enjoy. Teach them that liberty is not license 
to do as they please. Never was there in the minds of American youth 
aii idea so common, and at the same time so radically and fatally wrong 
^8 this. No definition of the word could be wider of the truth. God 
iiever made such liberty as that. And the School boy who has no other 
conception of it, has yet to begin the alphabet of American citizenship. 

" We of this generation shall not live to see the fruition of our labors 
^^d hopes; but we must sow that our children may reap. He who has 
Jo heart to plant the goodly tree, because he will never sit beneath its 
friendly shade — who does not find requital for his toil in the thought 
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that his children and children's children will be benefited by it, is not 
equal to the demands of times like these. Let us begin the good work 
now; let us teach our sons, in the Public Schools, to add to obedience 
rectitude ; to rectitude, a knowledge of the organic law ; of the true 
nature of liberty and equality, and of the transcendent importance and 
solemn duty of elevating the whole body of the people to a fitness for 
the duties of citizenship. 

" The past four years have been most eventful. When I entered this 
office, in January, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, we were a united 
powerful, and prosperous people ; as I leave it, in January, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three, we are in the fiery crucible of war and eommo- 
tion, if not in the throes of national dissolution. It sometimes seems 
like a horrid dream, from w^hich we shall surely awake to find all as it 
was — one country, one flag, one destiny. I yet have faith in God, in the 
patriotism of our people, and in the justice of our cause. But whatever 
the future, the sacred duties we owe to ourselves and our children can- 
not be neglected or deferred ; our solemn obligations in these respects 
are not diminished, but enhanced, by the perils and darknesfe which en- 
viron the nation. If the safeguards of a virtuous education are essential 
in peace, they are still more so amid the downward tendencies incident 
to a state of war. 

^' I love the commonwealth of Illinois. Arriving upon her soil in early- 
childhood, all the years of my youth, manhood, and maturity, are asso- 
ciated with her history and progress. Her amazing resources were then 
undeveloped ; her great career as a State was just commencing. For 
thirty years I have observed her growth, sympathized in her struggles, 
and rejoiced in her prosperity. To-day she is the fourth State of the 
Union in population, and, with pardonable pride, be it said, the first State 
for the Union, in the relative number, if not in the heroic achievements, 
of her citizen soldiery. May the day never dawn when one shall blush 
to say that he is an Illinoisan, I long to see this great State as distin- 
guished for the intelligence, integrity, and honor of her people, as she is 
for the elements of material wealth and greatness ; that she may be pre- 
pared for the exalted destiny which God and Nature have placed within 
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er grasp.' 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PATEIOTISM. 

A distinguished rebel contemptuously said, not long ago, " The Grand 
Army of the North is the offshoot, the legitimate fruit of Fi'ee Schools.^' 
He spoke truly, and with equal truth we may say that treason, rebel- 
lion, and anarchy, are the apples of Sodom, which spring up in States 
where Free Schools cannot take root. 

Three years ago, so politically demoralized was the Nation, it seemed 
as if patriotism had been buried in the graves of the fathers of the Be- 
public; but it was only latent, and the events of the war have proved 
that the Schools had been silently educating the people to an intelligent 
comprehension of the value of constitutional liberty, and to a dg€p love 
of country. 

The Teachers of the Public Schools, as a class, have been second to 
none in patriotic devotion to the Union. The various Normal Schools 
have sent more than their full quotas to the war. Illinois has sent not 
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less than three thousand Teachers into the army. In one county not a 
ingle male Teacher was left. Ohio has sent five thousand Teachers 
Vito the army, or one half of the young men who were teaching at the 
breaking out of the rebellion. 

Says the State Superintendent : "So far as I am informed, none of our 
£ve thousand Teacher-soldiers have done dishonor to their new calling. 
In the camp, on the march, and in the hour of battle, they have been 
trae to their country; as patient, as enduring, and as brave as the best 
of all our troops. Ohio may well be proud of these, her sons.'' 

l^ew York has sent not less than three thousand of her Teachers from 
the School-room to the battle field. The number sent from other States 
is not returned ; but all the reports bear witness to their pi'actical pat- 
riotism. 

California is so far removed from the scene of conflict that few of 
her Teachers have entered the army. The old corps of San Francisco 
Teachers is represented by Captain J. C. MorrilL who is as popular 
among the "boys'' of his command as he was among the boys of the 
Spring Yalley School. 

The men who were trained when boys in the Public Schools, are the 
men who make up the rank and file of the army, who carry the muskets, 
dig the trenches, and do the hard fighting. The School reports of other 
States are full of recognitions of this fiact, and I cannot forbear quoting a 
few extracts in this connection. 

The Massachusetts report says : 

"The Common Schools of the Free States are now fighting the bat- 
tles of the Union, and will triumph over the rebellion. Our Union 
armies are strong in an intelligence derived from the Schools. Educated 
mind makes men better soldiers, as it makes men better for every other 
work. Educated men fight better than other men, because they put 
thought into war. Thus it is true that ^bayonets think.' The volun- 
teer soldiers who sprang to arms from a thousand valleys of the North, 
from the hills of New Hampshire and Yermont, from the prairies of Illi- 
nois, from the shores of Maine and Massachusetts, from the machine • 
shops and manufactories, from the broad, sunny farms of New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and Ohio — came because they saw and felt the im- 
portance of the hour. This * rising of a great people ' was the work of 
our Common Schools. Only a Nation thoroughly educated, like ours, 
could thus extemporize armies and navies, and in a few months change all 
its habits to meet the exigencies of the occasion. Europe looks with 
astonishment at us, unable to comprehend how a Nation so unmilitary 
as ours, can rise up in a day armed for one of the greatest struggles the 
world has seen. She cannot understand how a people, unaccustomed to 
any restraint except its own will, can at once submit to the most arbi- 
trary acts of Government, and to the surrender of all the guarantees of 
freedom. She is amazed to see a people, unaccustomed to taxation, 
clamoring to be taxed. While she is dogmatically declaring our Union 
*t an end, she sees it rising up stronger than ever." 

The Boston Sehool report says : 

" Our Schools were founded in poverty and adversity, and maintained 
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through wars and revolutions. They have come down -to us, a sacred truat 
We are not departing from the principles of the founders of these insti 
tutions when we encourage self-denial, generosity, and kind thoughtfuf 
ness for the welfare of others. Nor are we deviating from the pursuit 
of the great objects of public education when, not satisfied with teach! 
ing useful facts, strengthening the memory, and developing the intellect 
ual powers, we cherish the virtues of loyalty and patriotism, foster the 
growth of the best feelings of the heart, and endeavor to train up i^ 
habits of obedience, truth, and honesty, the citizens of the Common 
wealth.'' 

The Superintendent of Maine, Hon. E. P. Weston, says : 

" I have found the Teachers and pupils of some Schools warmly inter. 
ested in responding to the calls from battle fields and Hospitals for aid to 
the sick and wounded. Many a little School girl has taken her first les^ 
son in the love and service of her country, while sewing bandages or 
scraping lint for the wounded soldiers ; dropping great tears, perhaps 
among the shreds, as she thought of brother or neighbor in the army 
who might need for himself the very service she was renderino". 

" In other Schools the pupils have been receiving lessons in geography, 
history, and patriotism together; while they iiave traced the march of 
our armies, and marked with breathless interest every noble strike for 
God and their country, or grown pale with indignation at the intelligence 
of cowardly and traitorous defeat. The School-rooms of our land, to- 
day, cannot be better employed than in learning all that is possible of the 
geography and history of this terrible conflict. Let the chronicles of 
the war, every day written, be stereotyped in their memories forever. 

"In many of our Schools, primary and higher, I have been greeted 
with patriotic songs; such as, ^ My Country, 'tis of Thee/ 'The Star- 
spangled Banner,' * The Eed, White, and Blue,' the ^Liberty or Death' 
of the old Marseillaise, and others of like spirit, poured from hearts and 
voices on fire with the noble sentiments which they expressed. The in- 
fluence of these songs of liberty, as sung by our young patriots, in School 
or elsewhere, and made familiar to the ears and hearts of the people, is 
proverbially more powerful than laws and Constitutions — than the clear- 
est deductions and cold utterances of political philosophy. Nor can even 
popular oratory, however impassioned, arouse the fires of patriotism in 
an assembly like ' The Dear Old Flag,' and ^ The Land of the Free.' I 
would encourage singing in all our Schools, nor only for its general influ- 
ences, but for its special power in this direction. 

" There is another incidental exercise for the School-room closely allied 
to this. I refer to the reading, or if you please, to the studying of the 
literature of liberty ; not of our own country alone, but of all liberty-loving 
nations. The oratory, the narrative, and the poetry, which have been 
begotten of the love of liberty, in all the history of her straggles against 
oppression, constitute a most interesting chapter of the world's litera- 
ture. If our young people in the Schools were taken no farther hack 
than to the. times which preceded the Eevolution, to Btudy the speeches 
which sprung from the heads and hearts of Fisher Ames and Patrick 
Henry, and the Adanises, and the events which followed, it would be a 
most appropriate and valuable incidental training for the times, i©* 
them add in the same kind, the addresses of Webster at the founding 
and completion of Bunker Hill Monument, and Everett's oration at the 
Anniversary of the Pilgrims' Landing. Let them also become familial 
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flrith the songs of liberty which our more recent poets — Bryant, and 
yi^gjfellow, and Whittier— have uttered. They will thus cultivate within 
♦jiern a love for truth and beauty, liberty and patriotism together; the 
influence of which will be felt in their whole after life, as citizens of the 
great Kepublic.'' 

Ihe law requiring Teachers to take the oath of allegiance requires 
them to *' teach those under their charge to love, reverence, and uphold 
the Constitution and Government of the United States.'' There are 
still a few Schools in the State where Teachers hardly dare to breathe 
the word patriotism ; a few where the national patriotic songs are " con- 
traband;" a few where the under-current of the Teacher's influence is 
anything but patriotic. But the spirit of the great majority of the 
Teachers of the State is well expressed in the following resolutions, 
unanimously adopted by the State Institute last May : 

« Resolved, That we, Teachers in the Public Schools of this State, regard 
it as a sacred duty and a welcome task, to instil in the minds and hearts 
of the young an undying love for their country, and an unwavering devo- 
tion to our National flag, o XT, 

''^ Resolved, That the Teachers of our country who are battlmg tor the 
unity and perpetuity of our National Grovernment, are entitled to all 
honor, and we bid them Godspeed in the work of suppressing a rebellion 
which is opposed alike to the cause of popular education and the spirit 
of modern civilization. 

" Resolved. That on the last School day preceding th§ Twenty-Second 
of February, and also on the Fourth of July, we read, annually, to our 
Schools, ^Washington's Farewell Address/ and the 'Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.' " 

The children in the Public Schools of 'San Francisco have given their 
patriotism a practical direction by contributing largely to the Sanitary 
FuTid. One noble little fellow in the Eincon School, only seven years 
old, carried to his Teacher his little tin " Savings' Bank," which contained 
seven dollars, his little hoardings for several years, saying : " When I 
woke up this morning I thought I would give this for the sick and 
wounded soldiers." He is dead now, but hundreds of boys and girls 
will remember, when they have grown to be men and women, and when 
the war will be only a subject of history and tradition, the self-sacrificing 
patriotism of this little boy in the Public Schools, But, while the spirit 
of the Schools is unmistakably loyal, there is too little systematic endeavor 
to directly inculcate a devoted and patriotic love of country, which, next 
to the worship of the Great Father of us all, is the deepest and grandest 
emotion of the human heart. 

In a majority of our Public Schools, the study of the history of our 
own country is utterly neglected. 

Some Teachers and Trustees, who think that education is bound up in 
the covers of the text book or arithmetic, and who gaze with more de- 
light on the algebraic symbols of the blackboard than on the stars of our 
national flag, consider it a waste of time to study history ; and others, 
tnowiug nothing of it themselves, are content to leave their pupils in 
the same condition. The number of boys and girls in our Schools above 
the age of fifteen, who know as little of the history of their n"*— 
country as of China, is not limited by hundreds. -.JjOO^ 

How can boys be expected to have any national pride when thef 
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glorious record of our country is a sealed volume to them ? Chrouo. 
logical tables of dates, the chaff of histoiy, are of little consequeuce- 
verbatim recitations of memorized pages of unimportant details are 
little better than a waste of time; but the spirit of American history 
can be infused into scholars by any Teacher who possesses a spark ^ 
it himself, without interference with what are termed the " regular*' 
studies of thtg School-room. 

The patriotic lessons of our national history ought not to be subor- 
dinate to those of the multiplication table. Many a dull boy will be 
made alive, and many a vacant eye lighted "with attention, when some 
story of the Eevolution is told by a Teacher who knows how to stir 
young hearts. The heroic chapters of our history— let them be learned 
by heart, committed to memory, told over and oyer again, and inter, 
woven with every memory of School days. The story of the sufferings 
privations, and dangers of the early settlers who founded the Nation ; the 
stubborn instinct with which the Colonists clung to principle, in the 
preliminary struggles of the Eevolution j the character of Washington, 
and how politicians intrigued to remove him from the head of the 
army when victory failed to crown its banners ; the heroic endurance of 
the old Continentals in the log huts of Yalley Forge, starving, sick, bare- 
foot in mid-winter; the daring of " Old Put,'' " Mad Anthony," and 
Ethan Allen ; the story of Lafayette, which ought to be told again to 
Louis Napoleon; the damning treason of Benedict Arnold, the Copper- 
head, whose " conditional loyalty '' depended on place and promotion; 
how the disgrace of the ^- Tories," those constitutional peace men of the 
Eevolution, clung like the shirt of Nessus to their descendants; how 
*'01d Hickory" treated the British invaders, meddlesome Judges, Cal- 
houn, South Carolina, and nullification ; how Webster and Clay stood by 
the Constitution and the Union — all these, and a hundred more, should 
be told till they are familiar as household tales. 

Hon. J. S. Adams, State Superintendent of Vermont, says in his last 
report: ^ 

" The Prussians say that * whatever you would have appear in a na- 
tion's life, you must put into its Schools ;' and if this maxim be ever or 
anywhere true, how much more so now and here. If we would have 
courage, devotion, and a highminded patriotism to be the dominant ti^aits 
of our national or State character, we must teach them in our Schools. 

" It is worse than idle to suppose that arithmetic and grammar, sci- 
ence and the classics, everything that is worthy of acquisition, is to be 
taught with diligent and painful labor, while we may expect that an 
unselfish love of country and home will come as it were by instinct, 
unsought, and untaught. We must teach our children in the earlier and 
fresher days of youth, to become brave, and true, and magnanimous. 

" The qualifications of citizens for the duties of their citizenship is the 
end and purpose for which Schools were established. Why, then, do they 
so carefully attend to the mint and cumin of arithmetic and grammar, 
and neglect the weightier matter of the direct qualification of youth for 
the duties of citizenship? When w« find in our Schools upwards of 
forty thousand children studying arithmetic, the fact that there is prob- 
ably not a single class in all the Schools who are receiving instruction in 
regard to the Government and Constitution of our own State, is strong 
proof of a serious deficiency. * 

" But an intelligent citizenship requires a clear head as well as a warm 
and true heart; it needs ability as well as true heartedness. He who is 
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knrtlv to become a legal voter, and therefore a sovereign lawmaker of 
reoublican commonwealth, will of necessity have force and usefulness 
*' direct proportion to his acquaintance with the Government, laws, in- 
ifiHtionsT condition, capacities, and wants of the State. A special and 
ll^urate knowledge of the geography and history, the resources, the 
Inacities, the laws and institutions of Vermont, then, is a legitimate, 
!nd should be the leading object of instruction in Yermont Schools. 

u The neglect of these things in our Schools is so entire as to have the 
^noearance of design rather than accident. As was remarked in a pre- 
^Pdins quotation from the last report, ignorance of the history and geog- 
rLhv of our own State seems to be the rule, rather than the exception ; 
Ind in this respect we stand in marked contrast with some of our neigh- 
bors The general familiarity of the pupils of many of the Massachus- 
etts 'Schools with the history and geography of their own State is 
flinffularly pleasing to a stranger; her history is made a conamon study, 
and in the hearts of her children, Plymouth Eock and Bunker Hill are 
words of deep significance---the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
strttffdes of Lexington and Concord have consecrated the soU ot the 
"old Bay State' to the undying veneration of her children. Wherever 
you enter the Public Schools, maps of Massachusetts, and charts and 
books upon her resources and capacities abound, and constant dwelling 
upon the theme has made a patriotic attachment to their State and 
country a proverbial and almost an inevitable trait of her people, 

"The most singular fact that can be stated in connection with our 
Public Schools, is that while ostensibly and really established for the 
purpose of teaching our children how well to discharge the duties ot 
their future citizenship, this particular subject is almost the only one m 
the whole range of scholastic attainments that receives absolutely no 

attention whatever. , . , . .x -^^ 

"There can surely be no room for doubt m this matter. Freemen, m 
the true sense of the word, cannot happen like accidental fires, or grow 
like turnips. The play of Othello, without any mention of the Moor him- 
self, would be a monument of sagacity by the side of a republican School, 
organized expressly to impart all necessary qualifications to republican 
citizens, that should never teach even the simplest elements of the prin- 
ciples of republican institutions. i i x u^. 
" These grand fundamental principles should then be regularly taught 
in all our Schools. The minds and hearts of our children should grow 
daily in constant familiarity with those moral and political principles 
that precede and underlie all possible republicanism. 

"Nor is this all. The State Bill of Eights, and the leading featm-es 
of the State and National Constitutions, with a knowledge of the difter- 
ent departments of Government, both State and National, together with 
some acquaintance with the method of making and executing laws, 
should be topics of common conversation and particular instruction m 
every Common School, to all the older pupils at least." 

In an address before the New York State Teachers' Association, Presi- 
dent Pomeroy thus eloquently sets forth the relation of Public School 
education to the Government : 

" A remarkable statement is recorded in the archives at Washington. 
It stands vouched for by the signature of the President. I allude to 
the circumstance that in the old army and navy of the TJnitedl States, 
»ot a private was found willing to join the insurgents, or could be in- 
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dueed to join them, in their mad revolt against the Government. T^ 
these two branches of the public service the rebellion was confined en 
tirely to the officers ; while in the country at large it originally ^xa 
braced none but the leading politicians and the few over whom the ' 
were able to exercise a controlling influence. ^ 

" These officers and leaders were the most intelligent men of their sec- 
tion ; many of them possessed of fine scholastic attainments, and the most 
liberal culture. Now, if education is to be regarded as the principal 
safeguard of the ^Nation, why is it that we find the Constitution set at 
defiance, their sworn allegiance abrogated, and the Government broueht 
into peril, by these educated men ? ^At first view, one would be led to 
suppose, either that our theory of universal education, as we have 
understood it, was a fallacy, or that our systems of education were not 
what they ought to be. The supposition may be partially correct on 
both these points, but before passing judgment too hastily, there are 
other facts to be considered, which present the subject in a'soraewhat 
different aspect. 

" The unconditional outspoken loyalty of the country is found only in 
those sections where Schools are most abundant and best appreciated— 
and where education is the freest. I believe it will be found true, that 
just in proportion as the privileges of School instruction are withheld 
from the masses of the people, or in proportion as these privileges are 
disregarded by them, just in that "proportion disloj^alty prevails. As 
those are provided, this disappears. The J^^ew England States, for in- 
stance, are the most intensely educational, and I think it will not be de- 
nied that they have shown themselves the most intensely loyal ; though 
no inviduous distinctions should be made, of course, between States th^t 
are absolutely loyal. The Cotton States, where a general diff'usion of 
educational privileges is more restricted than in other parts of the 
country, (and necessarily so,) were the first to raise the standard of re- 
volt, and have been all the time most unanimous and bitter in their op- 
position to the Government. And anywhere at the North, in those 
localities where the least attention is given to education, and the least 
provision made for the support of Schools, we find the sympathies of the 
people most inclined to favor the cause of treason. In southern Illinois, 
for instance— often called the Egypt of that State, on account of its 
educational darkness — ^the School privileges of the children, and the 
heart-felt loyality of the people, are equally deficient and unpopular. 

" This is true, also, of southern Indiana — western Tennessee — north- 
ern Missouri — and some parts of Kentucky. And so with the country 
at large — ]S"orth or South — the education and intelligence of the 
masses of the people, may everywhere be taken as a true guage of their 
loyalty. The rule will apply with equal certainty to the wards of our 
Northern cities — and to neighborhoods in the country. In those wards 
and neigliBorhoods where ignorance and vice are the ruling character- 
istics of the people, evidence is not wanting to show that there, and 
there only, rebellion has its truest Northern partisans; there secession 
finds its counterpart. 

"These are facts of overwhelming importance. They prove, or, at 
least, justify the inference, that however much our Schools may have 
seemed to come short of that desirable result which reduces the general 
aggregate of crime, they are sure and unfailing nurseries of loyality to 
the Government. 

" But while we perceive th« importance of universal education, as a 
political necessity of the country; we must "not forget that this war 
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teaches another great lesson, equally suggestive to the Educator and the 
Statesman — that a monopoly of learning is no less dangerous, and is, 
rierhaps even more dangerous than a deficiency of intelligence. The two 
extremes are to be equally avoided if we would preserve our national 
integrity from overthrow and decay. 

a Of the two hundred and thirty-eight Colleges in the United States, 
according to the census of eighteen hundred and fifty, one hundred and 
twenty-four were located South, with a nominal j^opulation of about six 
millions to support them, though less than one tenth of this population 
are the only real patrons those institutions ever have, or are ever ex- 
pected to have. The other one hundred and fourteen — considerably less 
than one half— belong to the North, and accommodate a population of 
over twenty millions. In addition to this, our Northern Colleges are 
often filled with Southern students, but it rarely happens that Northern 
students are sent to Southern Colleges. 

"Since they have few Schools accessible to the poor, as compared with 
th^ number of persons embraced in that large class of their population, 
it follows that education with them is confined almost entirely to the 
ranks of the aristocracy — those who are able to send their children to 
the higher Seminaries of learning, or employ private tutors for them at 
home. The great majority of the people are too poor to do this, in 
any part of the country, or in any part of the world. Hence there is 
amonopoly of learning with them ; and whenever such a-monopoly exists, 
society will soon come to discharge all its functions in accordance with 
the leading political idea of Calhoun — A few to think ; the many to work. 
From this the transition is easy and natural to the later maxim of his 
numerous disciples — The thinkers to rule; the workers to serve. Con- 
spiracies are easily formed where such a state of things exists ; it only 
requires the motive to develop the disposition, and a slight motive will 
suffice. It enables the ruling class to keep the political power of their 
Section in their own hands, because an}^ combination they may enter into 
will possess a moral force equivalent to law.^' 



MILITAEY DEILL IN SCHOOL. 

The question of military drill in Public Schools has recently excited 
much discussion among Teachers and educators. 

As usual when new questions are agitated, much has been said and 
written on the advantages which would result from such training in 
School, and very little has been done. ^ 

, In the Eincon School, San Francisco, a company of boys has been 
organized under the instruction of a gentleman of military tastes and 
habits, and the experiment has proved quite successful. 

During the many years the same School was under my own supervi- 
sion, 4he older boys were regularly and systematically trained to a full 
course of gymnastic exercises. One of those boys is now in West Point 
Military Academy, and he holds the physical training he received in the 
Kincon School a thousand times more valuable to him than the intellec- 
tual, because it gave him the physical stamina so necessary in a Military 
-A-cademy. I know that most of the youna; men who |rere member8^(Jf^> 
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those gymnastic classes look back upon their physical training as the 
most useful part of their School education. 

In a few of our Colleges, High Schools, and City Grammar Schools 
boys may be organized into companies and drilled in the elements of 
military tactics; but, in the great majority of the Public Schools in the 
State, this is utterly impossible, in consequence of the small number of 
boys in each School, and the inequality of age and size. 

What, then, can be done in the Schools ? Any experienced military 
man who has passed t^hrough even a single campaign of actual war ser. 
vice will declare that the first great requisites for a good soldier, before 
which all others sink into secondary importance, are sound health, stami- 
na, activity, and power of endurance. The mere manual and tactics can 
be learned by the rawest recruits in a few weeks ; but muscles of iron and 
sinews of steel cannot be fastened upon them like knapsacks. The an- 
cient Greeks and Eomans trained their boys from childhood to become 
efficient soldiers by inuring them to exposure and hardship, and by ays- 
tematic gymnastic exercises. The long lists of" exempts'^ from military 
service show a fearful condition of physical weakness among men in the 
prime of life ; and the fate of thousands in the army who have sunk 
under the hardships of a soldier's life into the Hospitals, and from the 
Hospitals into their graves, reveals lack of stamina in the Nation. Some- 
thing more than military drill is needed to raise the standard of physical 
vigor, and make. a nation of fighting men fit to caiTy on a war. We must 
begin at the foundation with the three millions of boys in the Public 
Schools, by training them, during their whole School life, to gymnastic 
exercises, systematically followed up — to games of ball, leaping, wrest- 
ling, boxing, and all other athletic out-door exercises. 

Were they to grow up, under such a training, to u manhood of muscu- 
lar power, instead of effeminate weakness, they would make fit soldiers 
to fight and win the battles of the Nation. This war is teaching us some 
useful lessons at the point of the bayonet, and nothing less effective will 
ever reach the minds of those who think the sole object of the Public 
Schools is to teach arithmetic, reading, and writing. 




CONCLUSION. 

The first official term of eleven months, for which I was elected to the 
office of Superintendent of Public . Instruction, closes with this report, 
which has necessarily been prepared, without even the opportunity of 
revision, at odd intervals of time, snatched from the performance of 
other office duties. 

The importance of the various subjects presented has precluded the 
possibility of a brief report; and, as the School reports of other sections 
of the Union seldom reach this State, I have quoted extensively the 
views of eminent educational men, for the purpose of imparting to 
SqJiooI officers some information concerning the progress of Public 
Schools in the older States. 

I have endeavored to set forth in plain words the defects and the 
wants of our Public School system. Could I have conscientiously done 
so, it would have been pleasanter to have found more to commend and 
less to censure ; but unmerited laudation seldom effects needed reforms- 
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In entering upon another official term of four years, I am able to com- 
prehend in some measure the magnitude of the work to be done, and I 
assume the task in no spirit of self-confidence. Having devoted my 
^hole life to the profession of teaching — having taught ten years in the 
Public Schools of this State — ^I have an ambition to co-operate with the 
many earnest and devoted Teachers in California who are striving to 
awaken public opinion to a truer estimate of the relation of Free 
Schools to the future permanence and prosperity of the State, and to 
a higher estimation of the profession of teaching. The efforts of 
Teachers and Superintendents, however, will effect comparatively little, 
unless seconded by judicious legislation, which shall anticipate the future, 
as well as comprehend the present. 

I appeal to every legislator, in considering the question of a State 
School tax, to bear in mind that his vote will influence the destinies of a 
hnndred thousand children for good or for evil ; that twenty thousand 
children in the State are growing up " not attending any School f that 
the best " franchise '' which can be granted to the State is a generation 
of young men, trained to an intelligent patriotism ; and that true econ- 
omy, anticipating the future, sometimes consists in a liberal expenditure 
of means, rather than 'in short-sighted retrenchment. 

JOHN SWETT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Department of Public Instruction,) 
San Francisco^ November 1, 1863. ) 
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TABLE 1. 

STATEMENT of the Total Amount of State School Fund apportioned durm 
the School Tear ending August 31s^, 1863. 



No. 



COUNTIES. 



1 Alameda 

2 Amador 

8 Butte 

4 Calaveras 

5 Colusa 

6 Contra Costa .... 

7 Del Norte 

8 El Dorado 

9 Fresno 

10 Humboldt 

11 Klamath 

12 Lake 

13 Los Angeles 

14 Marin 

15 Mariposa 

16 Mendocino 

17 Merced 

18 Mono 

19 Monterey 

20 Napa 

21 Nevada 

22 Placer 

23 Plumas 

24 Sacramento 

25 San Bernardino .. 

26 San Diego 

27 San Fray:--'isc-:0 

28 San Joaquin 

29 San Luis Obispo,. 

30 San Mateo 

31 Santa Barbara.... 

32 Santa Clara 

33 Santa Cruz 

34 Shasta 

35 Sierra 

36 Siskiyou 

37 Solano... 

38 Sonoma 

39 Stanislaus 



January- 
Apportionment. 



July 

Apportionment. 



Carried forward $58,346 30 



$1,909 80 
1,564 20 
1,521 00 
1,791 00 

400 50 
1,346 40 

138 60 
2,754 
36 

628 
63 

321 
2,158 

574 

791 

666 00 

240 30 
47 
1,435 
1,158 
2;211 
1,607 40 

413 10 
3,957 30 

864 00 

310 50 

11,686 60 

2,830 50 

661 50 

711 90 
1,149 30 
3,207 60 
1,323 90 

862 20 

684 00 

664 
1,805 
3,451 

368 



00 
90 
20 
00 
20 
20 
20 
10 



70 
50 
30 
30 



20 
40 
50 
10 



20 
21 
64 
35 



$2,323 61 
1,949 19 
1,855 70 
2,218 70 

524 10 
1,834 66 

182 77 

3,338 55 

44 83 

771 24 
83 60 

395 09 
2.581 99 

669 69 

961 77 

813 

290 
46 
1,776 
1,408 56 
2,714 41 
1,962 68 

485 42 
4,962 86 
1,080 55 

381 10 

14,505 80 

3,449 85 

779 

873 
1,434 
4,067 
1,622 48 
1,063 04 

841 55 

813 
2,235 
4,271 

463 



80 
33 
76 

78 



44 

78 
80 
67 



$72,080 55 



Total 
Apportionment. 



$4,233 41 

3,513 39 

3,376 70 

4,009 70 

924 60 

3,181 06 

321 37 

6,092 55 

81 73 

1,399 44 

146 60 

726 29 

4,740 19 

1,243 89 

1,752 87 

1,479 20 

530 51 

94 34 

3,211 85 

2,566 86 

4,925 71 

3,570 08 

898 62 

8,920 16 

1.944 55 

691 60 

26,192 30 

6,280 36 

1,441 30 

1,585 23 

2,584 06 

7,275 38 

2,946 38 

1,925 24 

1,525 55 

1,477 64 

4,041 18 

7,723 30 

831^7 
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No. 



40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



COUNTIES. 



Brought forward 

Sutter :.-. 

Tehama t 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba.... 

Totals 



January 
Apportionment. 



$58,346 30 

691 20 

490 50 

270 90 

739 80 

1,593 

1,243 



90 

80 



1,662 10 



$65,038 50 



July 
Apportionment. 



$72,080 55 

870 34 

620 35 

343 38 

938 36 

1,988 73 

1,531 66 

2,125 97 



$80,499 34 



Total 
Apportionment. 



$180,406 85 
1,561 54 
1,110 85 
614 28 
1,678 16 
3,582 63 
2,775 46 
3,808 07 



$145,537 84 



16 



$130,406 85 
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Number of White Chil> 
dren between 6 and 18 
years of age not attend- 
ing any School 



iJ^OOCOiO'^OiCOb- 
CDCqi-Ht^COCDCOCO 
iO lO CO CO tH Cq Jb- 



Number of White Chil- 
dren attending Private 
Schools 



Number of White Chil- 
dren of all ages attend- 
ing Public Schools 
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Number White Children 
between 4 and 6 years 
of age attending School 



Number of White Chil- 
dren between 4 and 6 
years of age 



Number of White Chil- 
dren of all ages under 
21, born in California 



Number of Children be- 
tween 18 and 21 years 
of age* 



Number of White Chil- 
dren under 4 years of 
age 
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Total Number of White 
Children between 4 
and 18 years of age.. 



Number of Girls between 
4 and 18 years of age.. 



Number df Boys between 
4 and 18 years of age.. 
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Valuation of School Ap- 
paratus 



Valuation of School Li- 
braries 



Valuation of School 
Houses and Furni- 
ture 



Average Length of Time 
Teachers hare taught 
the same Schools 
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Average Monthly Sal- 
ary, Board included, 
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Average Daily Attend- 
ance 



Average Number be- 
longing to Public 
Schools 



Total Number of Pupils 
enrolled on , Public 
School Registers 
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Total Amount received 
from all sources for 
support of Schools ., 
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Balance 'on hand at close of 
tihe School Year 
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Amount expended for Rent^ 
Puel, and Contingent Ex- 
penses 
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Amount expended for School 
Apparatus 
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Amount expended for School 
Libraries 



Amount expended for Sites, 
Buildings, Repairs, and 
School Furniture 
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Salaries 
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No. Schools maintained 9 
months and over^ ,.,. 



No. Schools maintained more 
than 6 A less than 9 months 
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Salary of County Saperlntendeuts.. 



Rate of County School Tax.., 



Ko. of Teachers allowed and paid for 
time in attendance on Institutes 



No. of Teachers who attended County 
Teachers' Institutes 
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TABLE 7. 
LIST of Oounty Superintendents in the State of California. 



Counties. 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calavaras 

Colusa^. 

Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

jMerced 

'Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada...- 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino.. 

Sau Diego 

San Francisco.... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara.... 

Santa Clara , 

Santa Cruz.,. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma,. 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 



Term Expiring March 1st, 1864. 



B. N. Seymour 

Samuel Page 

S. B. Osbourne 

Eobert Thompson.. 
John C. Addington. 

D. S. Woodruff 

C. N. Hinckley 

M. A. Lynde 

H. M. Quigley 

W. L. Jones 

E. P. Hirst 

W. E. Matthews.... 
John M. Shore., 



James Miller San Eafael 



J. E. McCready. 

E. E. Budd 

E. B. Huey 

C. A. Niles 

G. W. Bird 

A. Higbie 

J. C. Chittenden 

A. H. Goodrich 

A. S. Titus 

F.W. Hatch 

A. F. McKinney 

George A. Pendleton. 

George Tait 

Cyrus Collins 

Alexander Murray.... 

W. C. Crook 

E. De la Guerra 

S,S. Wiles 

D. J. Haslam ,... 

Grove K. Godfrey .... 

W. C. Pond 

T. N. Stone ;.... 

J. W. Hines 

C. G. Ames 

A. B. Anderson 



Post Office Address. 



Alvarado 

Jackson 

Oroville 

MokelumneHill... 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

Crescent City 

Diamond Springs. 

Yisalia 

Humboldt 

Orleans Bar 

Lakeport 

Los Angeles 



Mariposa . 

Ukiah.... 

Snelling 

Aurora >... 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Forest Hill 

Quincy 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino.. 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Stockton 

San Luis Obispo.. 

Eedwood City 

Santa Barbara.... 

San Jos^ 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Vallejo 

Santa Eosa. 

Knight's Ferry... 



J. E. Stevens I Yuba City 



W. H. Bahney, 
F.Walter '., 



Eed Bluff.. 
Weaverville.. 
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No 

43 
44 
45 
46 



Counties. 



Term Expiring March 1st, 1864. Post Office Address, 



Tulare .... 
Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 



F.O.Ellis 

C. S. Pease.,.. 
Henry Gaddis 
W. C. Belcher 



Visalia 

Big Oak Plat. 

Cacheville 

Marysville 



it 



" ':ih 



Digitized by 



Google 
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TABLE 7— Continued. 
LIST of County Superintendents in the State of California. 



0. 


COUNTIES. 


Elect, for two years, from March 
1st, 1864, to March 1st, 1866, 


Post Office Address. 


1 


Alampdfl 


B N. Seyniour 


Alvarado 


2 


A m i\.(\ OT 


D. Townsend 


Yoleaiio, 


3 


Biittfi 


Isaac IJDham 


Oroville 


4 


Calaveras 

Ooluaa . 


W C Masher 


Mokelumne Hill 


5 


T. J. Andrus 


Colusa 


6 


Contra Costa 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 


J T S Smith 


Pacheeo 


7 


R J McLellan 


Crescent City 

Placerville 


8 


S. A. Penwell 


9 


Fresno 


S. H. Hill 


Scottsburg 

Humboldt 





Humboldt 


W. L. Jones 


1 


TT 1 am at h 


E Lee 


Sawyer's Bar 

Upper Lake 

Los Angeles 

Bloom fie Id, Sono- 


9, 


Dake 


Thomas B. Sleeper 


3 


Lofl Anopftlea 


A B Chanman 


4 


Marin ... 


J. W. Zuver 








ma County 

Mariposa 


5 


Marinosa 


F. C. Lawrence 


B 


Mendocino 


J. L. Broaddus 

E. B. Huey 


Ukiah 


7 


Mereed 


Sneliing 


s 


M^ono 




9 
i) 


Monterey 

^N^apa 


E. Eari.. 

A Hio-bie 


Monterev 


Napa 


1 


'N'ft va da ....... 


M S Deal 


Nevada 


9, 


Placer 


A. H. Goodrich 


Forest Hill 


8 


Plumas .... 


M. Hoilingsworth 

Snarrow Smith 


Quincv 


4 


Sacramento 


Sacramento 


5 


San Bernardino 


E Hobbins 


San Bernardino... 


6 


San Dieocf) 


Jose M. Estudillo 


San Diego 


7 


San Praneiseo 


George Tait 


San Francisco 


'8 


San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 


MelviU Cottle 


Stockton 


9 



Alexander Murray 

W. C. Crook 


San Luis Obispo... 
Redwood City 


1 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 


A. B. Thompson 


Santa Barbara 


'?, 


Wesley Tonner 


San Jos6 


8 


Santa Cruz 

Sbasta .. 

Sierra 


W. C. Bartlett 


Santa Cruz 


4 


John J. Conmev 


Shasta 


5 


W. C. Pond 


Downieville 





SiftWivou 


Thomas N. Stone 


Yreka 


7 


Solano 


G. W. Simonton 


Green Yalley 


8 


Sonoma 


C. G. Ames 


Santa Rosa 


9 


Stanislaus 


George W. Shell 


Knight's Ferry..- 
West Butte 





Sutter 


N. Furlong 


1 


Tehama 


W. H. Bahney Red Bluff. 
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Ko. 



42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



COUNTIES. 



I 

i Elect, for two years, from March 

I Ist, 1864, to Marcli 1st, 1866. 



Trinity .... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 



D.E.Gordon.. 
M. S.Merrill .. 
John Graham. 
Henry Gaddis 
E. Yan Muller 



Post Office Address. 



Weaverville., 

Yisalia 

Columbia 

Cacheville ... 
Marysville ... 



Digitized by 



Google 
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TABLE 8. 



TATEMEKT showing the amount of School Money raited hy County Tax 
in each county ^ for each Child between Four and Eighteen years of owe 



1863. 



Ian Francisco. 

Mnity 

yolusa 

i*lacer 

liarin 

Uameda 

51 Dorado 

Uanislaus 

Merced 

^'resno 

5an Joaquin . . . 

Id^ono 

tf^endocino 

W.ramento 

g-uba 

?olo 

!!Tevada 

A^mador 

Tehama 

Batte 

Monterey 

Solano 

Mariposa 

Siskiyou 

Sierra 

Contra Costa... 
Los Aiigeles.,. 

Santa Cruz 

Del Norte 

Shasta 

Sutter 

Santa Clara 

Humboldt , 

Tuolumne 

Napa 

Calaveras 

Sonoma 

San Diego 

Tulare 

Plumas 

Lake 



COUNTIES. 



Amounts. 



$11 

5 
4 
4 



90 
33 
81 
00 
00 
82 
61 
47 
24 
23 
22 
21 
18 
87 
67 
56 
50- 
44 
43 
13 
13 
05 
04 
00 
98 
97 
72 
64 
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Table 8 — Continued. 



COUNTIES. 



Santa Barbara 

San Bernardino 

San Luis Obispo 

Klamath, (not known) . 



Amonnts. 



% 54 
42 
18 



iilli ■- 



19 






ill' ■ f 




Digitized by 



Google 
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TABLE 9. 




STATEMENT showing the Amount per School Child in each County demed 

from all sources. 



COUNTIES. 



San Francisco. 
Sacramento .... 
Trinit 



ity 



Del Norte,... 
San Joaquin . 
El Dorado.... 
Stanislaus.... 

Yuba 

San Mateo.... 

Colusa 

Placer 

Nevada 

Klamath 

Folo 

A.lameda 

Amador 

Marin 



San.ta Clara 

Tehama 

Fresno 

Merced 

Sierra 

Butte 

Mariposa .... 

Siskiyou 

Solano , 



J5utter 

Contra Costa, 
Sonoma 



Napa 

Shasta 

Monterey . 
Calaveras.. 
Humboldt . 
Mono 



Santa Cruz . . 
Tuolumne .... 
Los Angeles . 

Plumas 

Tulare 

Lake 

Mendocino.... 




fl3 52 


10 66 


9 44 


9 10 


8 11 


8 03 


8 01 


8 00 


7 95 


7 65 


763 


7 2& 


7 13 


6 81 


6 64 


6 51 


6 48 


5 87 


5 81 


5 78 


6 71 


5 64 


5 45 


6 07 


5 06 


4 91 


4 68 


4 49 


4 45 


4 41 


4 40 


4 22 


4 15 


4 IB 


4 07 


3 8' 


8 72 


3 72 


3 70 


3 50 


3 49 


3 15 
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Table 9 — Continued. 



COUNTIES. 



San Diego 

Santa Barbara.. 
San Bernardino.. 
San Luis Obispo 



Amounts. 



$2 9S 
2 48 
2 41 
2 15 




Digitized by 



Qoo^Q 
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TABLE 10. 

STATEMENT showing the Assessed Valuation of Property in each County i^i 
1862, and the Rate of County School Tax on each Hundred Dollars. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 



COUNTIES. 



] 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras , 

Colusa 

Contra Costa..... 

Del Korte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Monterey 

Mono , 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino.. 

San Diego.. 

San Francisco 

Sau Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo . 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara.... 
Santa Clara , 



33 Santa Cruz. 



)^. CfS 

P 2 









MO ^ 

HI 

tf o 

%^ 
la 

%^ 
2-0 



14,100,000 00 
2,187,708 00. 
2,950,551 00 
5,248,624 00 
2,643,809 00 
1,840,000 00 

300,435 00 
3,862,649 00 

962,985 00 
1,352,790 00 

291.645 00 

313,246 00 
3,065,330 00 
1,817,553 00 
i;536,S30 00 
1,165.502 00 

966;221 00 
1,297,442 00 

310,896 00 
2,937,760 00 
5,055,370 00 
3,225,248 00 
1,070,000 00 
8,820,018 00 

417,238 00 

471,806 00 

66,531,207 00 

4,670,194 00 

512,742 00 
2,165,366 00 

819,405 00 
6,038,375 00 
1,086,918 00 



Carried forward |$140,635,343 00 



20 
20 
15 
10 
10 
20 
10 
25 



10 



15 
23 

20 
10 



25 



10 

20 

20 

5 

20 



35 
22 
05 
15 

*io 
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Table 10 — Continued. 



37 



COUNTIES. 



^ TO 



00 ^ 

So 



Brought forward 



Sierra 

Siskiyou... 

Solano 

Sonoma.... 
Stanislaus . 

Sutter 

Tehama.... 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 

Yolo 

Yuba 



$140,635,343 00 
1,364,998 00 
1,159,205 00 
1,653,000 00 
3,601,171 00 
3,390,677 00 
768,058 00 
1,946,076 00 
2,013,749 00 
1,166,414 00 
1,266,488 00 
2,742,450 00 
2,322,975 00 
5,022,424 00 



Total valuation [$169,053,028 00 



data 



so I— 



f 



« 10 
10 
15 
10 
25 
10 
6 
25 
10 
10 
15 
10 



! c!- I 



T)igitized by 



Google 
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TABLE 11. 



STATEMENT showing the amount which would he raised in each County Im 
a Half-MiU School Tax^ and the amount to such Tax which each County 
would receive hack. 



10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



COUNTIES. 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa. .... 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Lake 

Los Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino...; 

Merced... 

Monterey 

Mono 

Napa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas , 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino.., 

San Diego , 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin , 

San Luis Obispo.. 
San Mateo 



o i 

la 
^^ 

M. P^ 

ffl 5 

^ >^ 

MSB 
C»M 

JOS' 



Carried forward $132,670,545 00 



$4,100,000 00 
2,187,708 00 
2,950,551 00 
5,248,624 00 
2,643,809 00 
1,840,000 00 

300,435 00 
3,862.649 00 

962,985 00 
1,352,790 00 

291,645 00 

313,246 00 
3,065,330 00 
1,817,553 00 
1,536,330 00 
1,165,502 00 

966,221 00 
1,297,422 00 

310,896 00 
2,937,760 00 
5,055,370 00 
3,225,248 00 
1,070,000 00 
8,820,018 00 

417,238 00 

471,806 00 
66,531,207 00 
- 4,670,194 00 

512,742 00 
2,165,336 00 



Sag, 






$2,050 00 

1,093 00 

1,475 00 

2,624 00 

1,321 00 

920 00 

150 00 

1,931 00 

481 00 

676 00 

145 00 

156 

1,532 

908 

768 

582 

483 00 

648 00 

155 00 

1,468 00 

2,527 00 

1,612 00 

535 00 

4,410 00 

258 00 

235 00 

33,265 00 

2,335 00 

256 00 

1,032 CO 



$66,351 00 



o S. cf a B 
2 Eg o o 

2 o « «• 

III? 



$2,143 00 

1,875 00 

1,722 00 

2.281 00 

494 00 

1,607 00 

153 00 

2,879 00 

82 00 

700 00 

81 00 

V 325 00 

2.373 00 

725 00 

858 00 

848 00 

276 00 

1,599 00 

109 00 

1,250 00 

2,226 W 

1,940 00 

514 00 

4,510 00 

1,072 00 

348 00 

16,228 00 

3,156 00 

732 00 

835 00 

"$53^890 00 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



COUNTIES. 



Brought forward 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Tuba 

Totals 



nd OB 

3 «» 

la 

Ob 8» 

to 5* 



Ms, \X 



$132,670,545 00 
819,405 00 
6,038,376 00 
1,086,918 00 
1,364,998 00 
1,159,205 00 
1,653,000 00 
3,601,171 00 
3,390,677 00 
768,058 00 
1,946,076 00 
2,013,749 00 
1,166,414 00 
1,266,488 00 
2,742,450 00 
2,322,975 00 
5,022,424 00 



$169,053,028 00 



$66,351 00 
409 00 

3,019 
543 
682 
579 
826 

1,800 

1,695 00 
384 00 
973 00 

1,006 00 
583 00 
633 00 

1,371 00 

1,161 00 

2,511 00 



$84,526 00 



t3 m; a> S fl 



•-^ rt 



0Q« 



o a 






00 
00 
00 

00 



$53,890 00 

1,328 00 

4,043 00 

1,600 

934 

1,032 

788 

2,263 00 

3.847 00 

496 00 

894 00 

571 00 

268 00 

836 00 

1,842 00 

1,520 00 

1,903 00 



$78,055 00 



■m 



Digitized by 



Google|| 




'fh' 'h^ 
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Digitized by 
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APPENDIX. 



EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Ko. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 



County, 



Amador County 

Sacramento County 

Calaveras County. 

Yolo County 

Nevada County 

Kapa County 

Marin County 

Siskiyou County 

Shasta County 

Alameda County 

Merced County 

Butte County 

Eeportof State Korm-al School 



Name. 



Samuel Page Superintendent. 

Dr. F. W. Hatch Superintendent. 

Eobert Thompson Superintendent. 

Henry Gaddis Superintendent. 

J. A. Chittenden Superintendent. 

A. Higbie Superintendent. 

James Miller Superintendent. 

Thomas N. Stone Superintendent. 

Grove K. Godfrey Superintendent. 

B. N. Seymour Superintendent. 

E. B. Huey Superintendent. 

S. B. Osbourne Superintendent. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



AMADOR COUNTY. 




Samuel Page County Superintendent. 

We find by looking over the Teachers' and Trustees' reports, that our 
average School term this year would have been longer than the last if 
the School year had not been shortened. .The attendance is better; 
more interest is manifested in furnishing School-rooms with apparatus, 
and in building new School-houses. Much, however, is needed in fencing 
and improving playgrounds. The revision of the School Law has reme- 
died many defects. 

We have tried, as far as practicable, to comply with the recommenda- 
tion of the State Board of Education in regard to text books. In many 
districts the new books are used with satisfaction, but others wish to be 
excused until the desired change can be more conveniently made. 

STATE TAX. 

The anticipated State Tax for School purposes we commend. The 
only objection we have heard is, that it is not enough. The Trustees 
of one district write as follows: "We are in favor of the contem- 
plated appropriation for School purposes, but it should be two mills, 
instead of half a mill. Our School system can never become what it 
should be, until it is made self-sustaining by taxation that will reach 
the purse of every pei-son who receives the protection of our G-overn- 
nient. At least ten per cent of foreign miners' tax should go into the 
School Fund. We would earnestly request the State Superintendent to 
^isit our county, and deliver half a dozen lectures at different places 
yhere the least interest is manifested. Such a course would, in my opin- 
ion, awaken an interest that would otherwise lie dormant for years to 



— «, itvvaKen an interest ttiat wouia otnerwi»o ne uurui^ut xvi j^^a 
<^ome, and would be of great advantage to the rising generatioiO 
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BASIS or APPORTIONMENT. 

The present one is preferable, and more just, than the one founded o 
the percentage of attendance. If the Schools were free, there would b*^ 
more justice in it; in either case, we consider the present sj^stem better 
Important changes in any law should not be made unless great benefit 
is to result. 

TRUSTEES — HOW THEY PERFORM THEIR DUTIES, ETC. 

Trustees have done well. Many of our School officers have exempli, 
fied praiseworthy conduct in advancing the interest of the Schools 
under their supervision. All the districts, except one, have organized 
under the new law. From the knowledge we have of those elected, we 
have reason to believe that they will keep a correct record of their 
transactions, and that they will be the means of raising our Schools tea 
high standard of excellence. 

TEACHERS. 

Our Teachers, as a general thing, are doing a good work. We have 
been well pleased, when visiting their Schools, to find such good order 
and so much interest manifested by the pupils in their stiidies, and the 
Teachers absorbed in the welfare of those under their charge. I need 
not say these Schools prosper. If all were like some which we have 
witnessed, the masses would cling to them as the earth clings to its 
centre, and its beneficence would permeate every avenue of life. 

SCHOOXi-HOUSES. 

Two School-houses have been built, and one completed from last year. 
Much credit is due the Trustees and others of Fiddletown District for 
their indomitable energy and perseverance in prosecuting the work to 
completion, of building and furnishing one of the best School-houses in 
the county, the furniture of which will compare favorably with any in 
the School-rooms of the metropolis. 

APPARATUS. 

You will see that we have quite an increase in the expenditure for this 
necessary appliance in the School room. 

LIBRARIES. 

In a few Districts a nucleus is formed. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Exceeds that of last year by about one thousand and six hundred 
dollars, ($1,600,) besides leaving a balance in the Treasury of fifteen 
hundred and eleven dollars and twentytwo cents, ($1,511 22.) This 
speaks well for our citizens. With the present amount on hand and 
the existing County tax, we have a prospect ahead of an average term 
of eight months for the School year of eighteen hundred and sixty-fot«*' 
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MINERALOGICAL CABINET. 



^e believe in the formation of one in every district where 
Tcould be a sufficient interest felt to keep it in good order; and it 
be encouraged by the State. Its credit could not be used to 
advantage, under proper restrictions, for this is, and is likely to r 
one of our greatest interests. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

We have given you a partial outline of our progress in School 
We think it quite encouraging; yet we have much to do to comi 
a proper standard. We must have ornamental playgrounds, and i 
rooms made attractive to pupil and patron. To bring this abc 
must have more Teachers who are educated to teach. We must p 
the School-room something for them to work with, to change tl 
notouy, and present knowledge in attractive forms so as to m? 
acquirement pleasurable. Then there will be a probability that 
tion shall not cease when Schooldays end. The most important 
new practices that have grown up during the decline of old ones, 
systematic culture of the powers of observation. Our conception 
be erroneous, our inferences fallacious, and our operations unsuc< 
without an accurate acquaintance with the visible and tangible pro 
of things. The method of Nature is the archetype of all methods 
system of object lessons shows this. The leaving of generals 
until there are particulars to base them on, the disuse of rule tej 
and the adoption of teaching by principle, show this. The rudim 
facts* of exact sciences should be learnt by direct intuition, by emj: 
the ball frame for the first lessons in arithmetic, and of the actuj 
and foot, pound and ounce, gallon and quart ; and let the disco^ 
their relationship be experimental, instead of the present prac 
learning the tables. Manifestly, a common trait of these meth 
that they would carry each child's mind through a process lib 
which the mind of humanity at large has gone through. The tr 
number, of form, of relationship in position, were all originally 
from objects, and to present these truths to the child in the cone 
to let him learn as the race learnt them. Abstractions have no m 
for him, until he finds that they are but simple statements of w 
intuitively discerns. 

We do not believe the child must be driven to its task, nor do 
lieve the child will, at all times, be inclined to wisdom's ways, ev 
has been instructed in the most approved manner. The truth is, 
ness begets harshness, and gentleness begets gentleness ; childr( 
are unsympathetically treated, become relatively unsympathetic, 
with family or School government as with political : a harsh des 
itself generates a great part of the crimes it has to repress; whi! 
versely, a mild and liberal rule not only avoids many causes of 
tion, but so ameliorates the tone of feeling, as to diminish the tei 
to transgression. 

The babe commences its education, even as soon as its eye I 
surrounding objects, and its tiny hand can grasp the coral. G 
''lotion, and sound, are soon copied. Now is the time the child 
receive its proper training. Then, with Teachers educated to tea 
?hall have more interesting Schools. The State has commencec> 
'^ giving life to its Normal School. Let her appropriate with a bo*- 
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hand. In every School-room a Mineralogical Cabinet should be encoup 
aged. We believe this would aid materially the system foreshadowed 
in these few lines. The child is dependent on its mother for a period- 
after this must have its food administered ; must, after it has learned to 
feed itself, continue to have bread, clothing, and shelter provided and 
does not acquire the power of complete self-support until he is in his 
*•' teens/' Now, this law applies to the mind as to the body. For mental 
sustenance, also, the child is dependent on adult aid. The babe is as 
powerless to get material on which to exercise its perceptions, as it is to 
get supplies for its stomach ; unable to prepare its own food, it is in like 
manner unable to reduce many kinds of knowledge to a fit form for 
assimilation. 

It is the chief function of the parent to see that the conditions requisite 
to mentaland corporeal growth are maintained. Just as food, clothiuff 
and shelter are given for the body, so should the proper aliment be given 
to the mind, in the form of sounds for imitation, objects for examination 
books for reading, and problems for solution. If these should be 
presented in an acceptable manner, an approximation to the desired end 
will be attained. 

^' To prepare the young for the duties of life is tacitly admitted by all 
to be the end which parents and Teachers should have in view.'' 



SACRxlMEJSTTO COUNTY. 
F. W. Hatch T Countj^ Superintendent. 

In reviewing the past, there is every reason for congratulation and 
satisfaction. The progress of the system has been steadily onward, and, 
though many of its features need improvement, and a lack of true, stir- 
ring, and effective energy has been sometimes exhibited in a few locali- 
ties, I believe it may be truly said, that in practical utility, in the zeal 
of those immediately engaged in the work, in the fidelity and fitness of 
the Teachers, as well as in real, permanent advancement, amid so many 
trying and adverse circumstances, our Schools may compare favorably 
with those of other sections. 

The returns submitted are as complete as they can be obtained. The 
census has been thorough, embracing every district; the Teachers have 
generally complied with the law by transmitting their reports, and only 
a few of the Trustees have neglected to send in their usual statement of 
the condition of the Schools. Wherever this duty has been neglected,! 
am confident that it has arisen from a misunderstanding of the law, ratber 
than a wilful omission of duty. The change in the , School year, break- 
ing in upon an old established custom, might well be expected to pro- 
duce some confusion. 

This has also had the effect of somewhat shortening the School term' 
It will be observed that two of the districts have failed to maintain their 
Schools a full term of three months, the close of the year two monthB 
earlier than usual having deprived them of the advantages they mig'^* 
have had under the old law. These Schools are now in progress, ^J^^ 
will have completed the requisite number of months before the antici- 
pated expiration of the year. 
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The census returns are interesting, and could well furnish a subjec 
ritical analysis. They exhibit a small increase of the juvenile po] 
t*on over previous years, notwithstanding the supposed reduction oi 
eneral population as the result of emigration to Nevada Terrii 
f'hey cannot, however, be made a reliable basis for an estimate oi 
total white inhabitants, inasmuch as the ratio of children under twi 
one years of age to the entire population is, as yet, much less tha 
old and long settled communities. This ratio, for different countries 
been estimated at about forty-two per cent, or forty-two thousand 
hundred and sixty -three in each one hundred thousand. A similar 
of calculation would give the City of Sacramento but about seven 1 
sand five hundred inhabitants, and the whole county but fifteen thou 
nine hundred, in round numbers; or San Francisco County, accordir 
the last census, but about fifty-four thousand six hundred. If this 
correct, at least five and six-tenths of the entire population of Sacram 
County must have their names enrolled upon the School registers, 
comparative excess of adults in proportion to the whole in this i 
leaves us no data upon which to base an estimate from this source. 

We learn from these returns, that there are seven hundred and tw< 
^ye children in the county between six and eighteen years of age. 
six hundred and twelve between four and six years, who have been 
nected with no School, public or private ; and of these, six hundred 
thirty-two are resident in the country districts. Such a proporti< 
entirely inexcusable, and exhibits an apparent indifference to the sa 
of education entirely unworthy of an intelligent community. The 
that twenty-nine per cent of the juvenile population between four 
eighteen years of age should have neglected to avail themselves o: 
advantages so liberally furnished, is a sad pommentary upon the aj 
ciation in which these beneficent institutions are held. 

So far as concerns the six hundred and twelve children between 
and six years of age, it is well enough — far better, in my judgment, 
that they should have been confined in the School-room. The you 
the country would be benefited if the practice were generally folk 
They need freedom from restraint, exercise — ^that kind of physical 
mental exercise which is to be obtained out-of-doors, and which 
School-room can never furnish. But, setting these aside, we still 
not far from sixteen per cent shut out from a participation in the bei 
which legitimately belong to them, and which it is the duty of som.< 
to see that each of them enjoys. Such a statement seems strange 
land where the system of Common Schools has so long prevailed, a] 
a community unsurpassed in practical intelligence and energy. 

We may derive some satisfaction, however, from the fact that the 
just closed exhibits a very decided increase in School attendance ove 
past. While the census places the total increase of children betwee 
ages of four and eighteen at ninety-five, the number attending Scho( 
been in excess of last year by four hundred and fifty-three. I trust 
the next report from Sacramento County will '' speak yet better thi 

Nor is it only in the enrolment of pupils upon the School regi 
tbat our progress is indicated. In the average attendance — one o 
best evidences of success, as well as of a general interest in the subj 
and in the private expenditures for School purposes, we have str< 
and more gratifying assurances. 
, Jjast year, the number of pupils in daily attendance was report 
^ave been fourteen hundred and ninety-eight ; this year it has b^ 
®©n hundred and twenty -seven, and the average number belongu. 
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the Schools, eighteen hundred and fiffcy-eight. The average duration of 
the forty-three conntry Schools for the ten months included in the report 
is shown to have been six months and five days. Eighteen were maiu. 
tained six months, or more than six, and eleven for eight months or more. 
,Last year, for twelve months, the average duration was six months and 
eleven days, for the forty-two Schools. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-two, the amount expended in the coun. 
try districts alone, from private sources, for the support of Schools, was 
four thousand and fifteen dollars and eighty-five cents ($4,016 85); the 
present report swells the amount to six thousand one hundred and six 
dollars and sixty-nine cents (f 6,106 69). If we add to this the expend!, 
tures from city tax, it amounts to eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-six dollargi and fourteen cents ($18,956 14.) 

It will be noticed that one of the districts has given a practical ilhs- 
tration of the advantage of the law for a district tax. In Folsom, nearly 
three thousand dollars were raised for School purposes, and a building 
erected, which for neatness and convenience, as well as durability, has no 
superior in the county. Three other districts are either now collecting 
taxes under the law, or are making preparations to do so, and their ex- 
ample will, doubtless, be followed by several more. 

Aside from these evidences of improvement, we have another, not less 
genuine, in the character of the Teachers employed, and the decreased 
number of changes which have been made. There seems to have been 
a greater degree of stability manifested, a disposition to retain a Teacher 
once tried and proven to be good, a growing conviction of the evil attend- 
ant upon the old practice of engaging a new Teacher for every term of 
School, and especially of the habit, once so prevalent, of picking np 
strangers in search of Schools, where others, equally good, or better, 
were to be had, familiar with our system, and whose efficiency had long 
been tested in the county. Of the Teachers now engaged, ot who have 
been occupied in teaching in this county during the past year, twenty-six 
have been resident here and actively employed for two years or more, 
and fourteen for more than three years. They have all passed the ordeal 
of an examination before the County Board, and have given ample evi- 
dence, in the School room, of their practical acquaintance with the busi- 
ness. The habit of frequent changes of Teachers, I regard as most per- 
nicious. It is discouraging to the individuals themselves, and strikes a 
fatal blow at the pleasant and successful conduct of the Schools. I wish 
it could be said that each of the Teachers enumerated above had been 
all the while engaged in a single School. Such is, by no means, the 
case. In one School, the term being eight months, three Teachers were 
employed ; in another, for four and one half months tuition, there were 
three Teachers; and in eight other districts, for School terms varying 
from eight and one half to three and one sixth months, each had two 
Teachers. In most cases, there was no valid necessity for a change.^ ij 
was simply the result of a restless spirit of dissatisfaction, a capricious 
dislike or distrust which would have equally exhibited itself if the incum- 
bent had been the most thorough scholar, the most accomplished and am- 
gent instructor, and the most unexceptionable, morally, and intellectn- 
ally, to be found in the State. . * 

While this disposition prevails, our Schools cannot flourish. iHe d« 
Teacher will fail unless he feels that he has the confidence of those ay^"" j 
him, and loses all motive to exertion when he is in hourly expectation 
a " notice to leave." 
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Bad as this condition of things is now, it has been worse, and ^ 
take courage in the anticipation of a gradual amendment. 

One of the great evils existing among us in the past, has been t 
for cheap Teachers. It arose, not from a want of appreciation 
ffood, but from an inability to procure them^-a pecuniary limi 
Yet even this seems to be gradually on the decline, and a dispositi 
been manifested to procure the best which the limited resources 
disposal of our districts will permit. These resources are, ho 
vastly inadequate to the necessities of the Schools. They afforc 
gliffht encouragement for individual action and exertion, and that 
They are entirely insufficient for the substantial and reasonable ; 
pense of a faithful and diligent Teacher. In the present condit 
the districts, it is, in many cases, impossible for private libera 
supply the deficiency; hence, the salaries of Teachers are entir( 
small — totally incommensurate, with the responsibilities and o: 
duties of their positions. So long as thirty, forty, or forty-five do! 
which is generally the extent of the salaries paid here, excluding b( 
are the limits allowed by the Trustees for the services of a Teach 
cannot expect to procure the best talent. The market price for 1 
edge and experience is higher in other pursuits — the wear and 1 
muscle will bring as much — and the educated man, capable of 
positions of responsibility, and of acquitting himself honorably ii 
remunerative callings, will not often consign himself to the less j 
ble and more laborious business of teaching. The consequence i 
among the applicants for positions in our Public Schools, we soldo 
the possessors of that higher kind of talent, of that superior abi 
scholars and Teachers, on which we must rely to build up amon^ 
really, useful and excellent School system. The success of our S 
depends mainljT- upon the Teachers engaged; and, unless we pa} 
than 'some sections are now able to do, we cannot expect to obta 
best. 

We want, too, better School-houses. Comparatively few of oi 
triets are suitably provided for in this respect. They have S 
houses, it is true — four walls and a roof— but they are inadequate i 
rude in construction, inappropriate in their arrangements, and 
only one or two exceptions, poorly supplied with the proper k 
desks and seats. Such temporary accommodations might have bee 
enough in the incipiency of our Schools — well enough to begin ^ 
but are entirely unsuited for a system which is designed to be | 
nent, and whose blessings, it is hoped, may be extended to the 
generations. No one can feel more sensible of these defects, in 
cases, than the Trustees and people themselves. They are, ai 
without a remedy. Compelled to tax themselves to the utmost of 
ability to support the School, to pay the Teacher, they cannot e 
the additional weight of a tax for a new house. 

The remedy for these evils is in an increased fund for the mainte 
^ Schools. Give them more money to pay the Teachers, and the 
have more to spare out of individual resources to build houses, and 
tnemwith all the conveniences and comforts which modern ai 
ingenuity have contrived. Eelieve them from the rate bills, and 
^11 ^^^^J'fully provide, by a district tax. everything conducive i 
^ell-being of their children. 

* »r relief in our present difficulties, I look to the result of the pe 
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now being circulated, asking the imposition of a half mill tax for th 
support of Schools. If by this means seventy-five thousand dollar! 
($75,000) can be raised annually, and placed to the credit of the Schools 
it will go far towards establishing them upon a substantial basis, and 
redeeming the State from the reproach of having failed suitably to' pro. 
vide for a perfectly free system of public education. I believe that the 
appeal now made to the people in this behalf will be liberally responded 
to. I am sure that the object will meet their fullest approbation, and 
that their voice wUJ be heard in the halls of legislation with a decision 
which will not fail of the attainment of a result so desirable. XJntU 
some such step is taken, the system must languish, or, at the best, stra<y. 
gle on, harrassed by poverty and impeded by obstacles which it has 
proven itself hitherto unable completely to overcome. A tax of this 
kmd will render the burden of supporting the Schools light and equable. 
By the common system of rate bills it falls upon a few, and these not 
always the most able to bear it. It is right that the whole property of 
the State should be made to educate the youth of the State, and that 
those who have no families of their own to share its direct advantat^es 
should pay for the indirect benefits which they and all derive from the 
diifusion of intelligence and the propagation of those pure germs of vir- 
tue which it is equally the office of the Free School system to dissem- 
inate. This plan has been found to succeed eminently in other States. 
In Ohio the tax is one and one half mills ; and even in Kansas it is one 
mill There is no reason why it should not be tried here. 

The report herewith submitted is made up, as before intimated, from 
the best sources of information in my possession. It is required to em- 
brace the j^ear commencing September first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, and ending August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 
The change in the law, however, has so interrupted the regular order to 
which our Trustees have been accustomed, that most of the reports re- 
ceived have dated from October thirty -first, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two — the time of the last annual returns. I have, consequently, been 
compelled to make my own to correspond. This is excusable, inasmuch 
as no records have been kept by a large majority of the Trustees, and 
the newl}'' elected officers have had no data from which to compile a 
complete statement of facts from September, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, to the present time. It will be easy, another year, to give a 
more perfect and accurate report. In this connection, it is well to men- 
tion a few defects in the law on this subject : 

The School Law requires the County Superintendent to make his re- 
port '* on or before the fifteenth day of September'' in each year, and 
the Trustees are permitted to delay an important portion of theirs until 
the same date. The consequence will alwaj-s be, that the latter will be 
delayed until the longest time allowed. As the report of the Superin- 
tendent is to be made up, to a great extent, from those of the Trustees, 
the inconvenience likely to arise can be readily seen. It will always be 
just as easy for the Trustees to complete their reports by the third or 
fifth of September as at a later date. The Marshal has made his re- 
turns by the first of August; the Teacher completes his term on the 
thirty -first of the same month ; the School year expires on that date, 
and a new organization of the Board of Trustees takes place on the ^ts^ 
Saturday thereafter. The reports of the old year should be made up l>y 
the Trustees of the same year, or, if deemed better, can as well be pj*^' 
pared by the new Board, as two of them are supposed to be familiar wh 
the afiairs of the district. In either case, they could be placed io *" 
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hands of the County Superintendent in time to enable him to e 
and compile the statistics they contain. The law, as it now st 
indefinite, inasmuch as while it allows the Trustees until the fifte 
September for their financial statement, it requires them to for\^ 
abstract of the Census returns, of the Teachers' report, and muc 
information, *' on or before the tenth of September.'' Is it intenc 
they shall make two reports? As the labor imposed upon the 
Superintendent, in filling up accurately all the columns and item 
report, is somewhat arduous, requiring no small amount of labo 
completion, an amendment to the law, correcting these inconsis 
and fixing an earlier date for the reports of the Trustees, would. 
less be generally acceptable. I am sure that no County Superint 
after having tested the exact facility with which his own report 
prepared, will find fault with 'the law, or consider it a serious re 
upon his industry and skill in compilation, for distrusting his al 
examine, compare, and arrange the multitudinous items embrace^ 
various reports from which his own is to be made, in a single da.^ 

But this is not the only inconvenience. An experience of si 
has taught me that whatever date may be fixed for the report 
Trustees, they will, in at least a large majority of instances, be 
hand. The earlier, therefore, the better. If required to be mad" 
fifth of September, they will probably be on hand by the tent 
giving the County Superintendent ^ve daj^s for the compilation of 
report. I can speak the more earnestly and freely upon this su) 
I am not personally interested, this being probably the last repor 
it will be my duty to make. Having tested the inconvenience n 
can the more urgently recommend the adoption of a better plan 
successor. 

While on the School Law, I wish to speak of one habit pre vale 
some Trustees, of permitting Teachers to commence a School ter 
out having first obtained the requisite certificate of qualification, 
upon their ability to pass an examination at some future tim 
amendment to the School Law authorizing the County Superin 
to grant a temporary certificate for such as desire to commen 
duties in the interim of the sessions of the Board of Examinal 
tirely obviates the necessity of such a procedure, and leaves it 
excuse. Yet it is still practiced to a small extent, on the plea of i 
to visit the city, want of time, or some other equally frivolous 
Even though the County Superintendent should refuse to allow 
time thus occupied in teaching, which he should do, the fact of a ' 
being already engaged in a School, places the Board of Bxaminat 
position of some embarrassment when, as has happened, the applic 
to respond to the standard demanded. It compels, from motive 
can be readily understood, a greater leniency on the part of th 
than is consistent with exact justice. A proper correction of 
would be a positive legal prohibition against the allowance of sa 
the time taught previous to the reception of certificate of quali 
temporaxy or permanent. This is now the fair construction of 
yet it is indirect. I have felt it my duty in one instance recent!; 
cline drawing a warrant upon the order of the Trustees for a 
nearly three months, taught without the authority of any certifi 

Another habit which requires correction, is that of the appoint 
leachers holding Primary certificates to Schools of a higher gr 
^8 true that few of our country Schools are rigidly graded, yet t-> 
^f a School at a given time can very well be determined hj the^^ 
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character it has previously maintained, the classification of the pupijg 
and the branches of study eommoniy taught. I hold it to be good phi! 
losophy to suppose a Teacher to be incapable of teaching grammar and 
the higher branches of arithmetic, when he has demonstrated his ina. 
bility to pass an examination upon these branches. Such, at least, is the 
basis of all our examinations, and of the grades established. To ignore 
the grade of our certificates, and to consider them as passports to any 
School^ without regard to the branches to be taught, would be to nullify 
their validity, and bring the whole system into ridicule. 

I think it would be proper, as a means of avoiding misunderstanding 
and of correcting abuses, to state distinctly that a certificate of any one 
grade shall not be considered valid for a School usually recognized as 
belonging to a higher. 

I have alluded thus far mainly to the country Schools, as being more 
immediately under my supervision. To the city Schools more than a 
passing notice is due. In their general management and in the profi. 
ciency of the Teachers they have never been better than at the present 
time. The number of pupils in daily attendance during the year has 
been six hundred and eighty-four, and the percentage of attendance 
eighty-four. The duration of the Schools was eight months and twenty- 
seven days. 

The Superintendent reports eleven Schools in successful progress, re- 
quiring the services of twenty-two Teachers and Assistants. The high- 
est salary allowed is for the High School — one hundred and twenty-five i 
dollars ($125) per month ; the lowest, thirty dollars ($30) for the Assist- 
ants in the Schools of lower grades. 

Financially the School Department was never in so good a condition. 
By prudent management it has been relieved of the pressure of a heavy 
indebtedness, and has been brought, substantially, to a cash basis. 

At the last general election a special tax for School purposes was de- 
cided upon with a unanimity which attested the interest of the people 
in this important subject. It is believed that it will very materially 
facilitate the prosperous working of the system. Probably some four 
thousand five hundred dollars ($4,500) will be raised this year for the 
purpose, and hereafter an amount sufficient for the successful manage- 
ment of the Schools. 

The city has, within a few weeks, been unfortunate in the loss of one 
of its most convenient frame buildings by the act of an incendiary; and 
only a few days since the School-house for colored children was similarly 
destroyed. The latter, though not the property of the city, was well 
adapted to the purposes to which it was applied. The School was main- 
tained under the direction of the City Board of Directors. The number 
of children of this class reported as belonging is forty -three. 

For the present prosperous condition of the City Schools amid so 
many unforseen difficulties the Board of Directors deserve much credit. 

The following brief summary of a few of the statistics of the y^ar, 
having reference both to the city and county, may not be without 
interest : 
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Total Ex^nditur«8. . 



other Expenses.. 



Expended for Sites, Buildings, etc.. 



Paid for Teachers' Salaries... 



Received from aU sources... 



Subscription and Rate Bills.. 



District Taxes- 



County Fund.. 



State fund.. 



Valuation of School-houses and Tur- 
niture 



Average salary for thirty seven 
Country Schools 






Days.. 



Months... 



Percentage of attendance— average... 



Average daily attendance... 



Average belonging to Schools... 



Between 6 and 18 years, attending 
Public Schools 



Attending Private Schools . 



All ages, born in California... 



Children between 4 and 18 years 
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CALAVEEAS COUNTY. 
Robert Thompson, ..County Superintendent. 

For the fourth time I ara called upon to make an annual report as 
County Superintendent of Public Schools in Calaveras County. 

It has given me much pleasure to serve as Superintendent, and I shall 
ever look back upon my labors as among the most useful and pleasant of . 
my life. 

As the ripple that surrounds the pebble thrown upon the water con- 
tinues to enlarge, so every good impulse given to educational matters 
will continue to spread for all coming time, and he who gives that im- 

Eulse can reasonably hope that his influence will outlive himself We 
ave a dread of being forgotten, but we must ever keep in mind that if 
we are remembered by those who come after us, it will be only in con. 
nection with the good we accomplish and the principles we advocate- 
correct principles are imperishable, and although they may be disbelieved 
for a time, they are certain, in the end, to gain the ascendency and gov- 
ern mankind. 

The conquest of the sword may for a time be potent, hut it is transient 
while the conquest of correct principles is as enduring as mankind. 

We live in an age of progress. The arts of war and peace are progres- 
sing together. War, though an evil, will come, until mankind is so thor- 
oughly educated, that his intellect will perceive and his moral power 
cause him to obey the spirit of that rule given by Christ from the Mount, 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." 
The means by which this rule is to gain power is not to be expected so 
much from the pulpit as from the School-room. Both must act together, 
but the School-room will have the greater influence. The one acts five 
days in seven, and the other only one. The Teachers should exert a much 
stronger influence than the clergy, even in morals. The progress being 
made in matters pertaining to education is fast producing this result. 
The earnest workers for the cause of education sometimes get discouraged, 
but without reason. The last thirty years has shown more progress 
than any hundred before it, and the end is not yet. JThere is great reason 
to hope that the next thirty will show as much progress, if not more, 
than the last. Like developing a child^s intellect, it is the work of time 
and patient labor, and the lovers of human progress are diligently to sow 
the good seed, remembering that in due time it will spring up and bear 
fruit. 

Educators should look well to the introduction of a systematic course 
of moral training in our Schools. This at present is too much neglected. 
Our youth are better mentally than morally trained in our Schools at the 
present day, and we should labor to introduce some general exercises in 
which the great moral principles essential to usefulness in life should be 
frequently brought to mind and thereby firmly fixed. A single allusion 
to these great moral principles may do some good, but it is the frequent 
interviews that leave an indelible impression. Like reading a good book, 
a moral lesson leaves its mark, but if followed by another, and sti^l 
another, like a succession of good books, it forms and moulds the yonug 
mind while in its plastic state, and if so kept until age solidifies and ^^^^ 
it, it will be likely to remain so through life. The youth that is gov- 
erned bj^ good moral principles until he leaves School at twenty-one, wiU 
generally continue to be for life. This healthy moral tone is not giv©^ 
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bv ai^y ^^® great effort, but by daily bringing around the child a moral 
tmosphere in which shall float moral precepts, potent, though unseen. 
Sijjjs is -the work of years, and it will not do to depend on an occasional 
effort. Systematic training should be introduced. Each day should have 
its moral as well as its intellectual lessons. Mental training gives power, 
but simply intellectual culture does not give moral worth. We have a 
moral and an intellectual field before us, and although the cultivation 
of one may aid the cultivation of the other, still they are separate 
fields. Both must be cultivated or our youth will not be fitted for useful- 
jiess in life. 

Some of our Teachers look well to the moral as well as mental culture 
of their pupils, but large nunbers neglect the moral culture almost en- 
tirely, and seem to think that it belongs to the Church and Sabbath 
School entirely. 

We are making rapid progress in education matters. Compared with 
the age of our State, we have not been excelled. Still there is a great 
work to be done, and the friends of education must not falter. Eate 
bills are to be done away by raising a property tax large enough to 
support the Schools generally. School Libraries are to be placed in each 
School-house, containing books for reference. The standard of Teach- 
ers' qualifications is to be raised, and also their wages, that there will be 
an inducement to make teaching a permanent profession instead of a 
mere. makeshift until something better turns up. Teachers' Institutes 
are to be established and well attended in the different counties of the 
State. Educational periodicals are to be more generally disseminated, 
and a better system of moral training introduced into our Schools. 
These, and many other matters, require the attention of the friends of 
education in our State, until these changes are brought about, and our 
Schools are what they should be — as good as any in the world. We 
have much to encourage us every year. More competent parties are be- 
coming interested and taking charge of our Schools. One improvement 
after another is being made, and the time is not far distant when our 
Schools will compare favorably with those of the older States. 

I have removed for a time from Calaveras county, and on closing my 
labors as Superintendent, 1 am pleased to be able to say that for the last 
four years I have had the hearty co-operation of Teachers, parents, and 
the friends of education. I leave the county and the position of Super- 
intendent with many regrets, and I shall ever remember the many 
friends I leave behind with pleasure. 

I leave, as Superintendent, an able and faithful successor, whose years 
of experience will render him of great value to the Schools of the county, 
»nd enable him to more than fill my place. 



YOLO COUNTY. 

Henry Gaddis County Superintendent. 

The State of California, in providing for a system of public instruc- 
^M^' ^^^ wisely adopted the principle so long recognized by some of her 
elder sisters, that the property of the State shall educate the children of 
*he State; yet, up to the present time, adequate measures havCS^t been. 
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adopted to carry this principle into full operation. It is the right ofoxtr 
youth to be educated by the State, as it is the right of the State to be 
protected by her children. Money is said to be the sinews of war. and 
it is no less so of Schools. No tax is more cheerfully paid into the"^ 
Treasury than the School tax, and of none is the use made by the stew, 
ards of the public more satisfactory to them. I have conversed with 
many tax payers in this county upon this subject, and' am well convinced 
that a large -majority of them are in favor of the small State tax sought 
to be levied; for after we have exhausted all the means that the present 
law places within our reach, the consummation so much to be desired 
Free Schools^ will be almost as much an incidental matter as before. Qq 
the present basis of apportionment, a j^early revenue of at least twelve 
thousand dollars, ($12,000,) or nearly double that of the past year, would 
be required to give even our village districts a 'fair endowment, or to 
make one fourth of the Schools of the county /ree, in the proper sense of 
the term. 

I do not think that a change from the present system of apportion- 
ment to that of "Attendance," w^ould produce any very beneficial result. 
It does seem, however, that a vigorous effort made by a popular and 
energetic Teacher in a sparsely settled district, should receive a corres- 
ponding encouragement, but in such ease the duration of the School term 
should be combined with the "Attendance,'' and this would make the 
disparity of apportionment much greater in some cases than that which 
now exists. Such a change would, I am afraid, operate injuriously to the 
poorer districts, where money is most needed. 

Several important and salutary amendments have been incorporated in 
theEevised School Law; those which provide for the collection of a rate 
bill by a summary process, and for the payment of Teachers when act- 
ing as members of the County Board of Examination, were imperatively 
demanded as acts of mere justice. 

The School in Cache ville has already been furnished with the text 
books prescribed by the Board of Education, and most of the others 
have substituted them in place of the old books as soon as new ones have 
been required. I have heard little complaint with regard to the quality 
of the new series of books, although a diversity of opinions still exists, 
and will continue to exist on this subject among our best Teachers. 
Willson's Eeaders are generally preferred before Sargent's, but many are 
unwilling to admit that Quackenbos is the best author on Grraramar. 

Uniformity in text books was urgently needed as a mere matter of 
economy in expenditure, and still more so for the practical eflSciency of 
the advantages to be derived from our Common Schools. 

The subject of education opens to us a boundless field of thought, so 
vast and varied, that when we try to contemplate it, it seems inex- 
haustible. The very word seems like a fountain springing up with never- 
ending supplies. Every word we utter, every act we perform, have 
their influence upon us for good or evil. By our thoughts, words, and 
actions, we are cons antly exerting an influence on those around us, and 
are in turn influenced by them, though we may not be conscious of it- 
There are many things that influence us that are never clothed in lan- 
guage at all. 

The world is full of the various systems of education, but one thing 
may be considered as certain : none can be permanent or lasting that 
does not inculcate a proper moral training. One of the most important 
agencies in the education of the young lies in the genial influences of 
home. It is there that the education of the heart should begin. It may 
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regarded as an axiomatic truth, that until woman is properly educated, 
• rder to be qualified for all the walks of life, as wife, mother, sister, 
'^friend, all the lawgivers and Teachers in the world cannot make men 



hat they should be. The mother, alone, can make the most sacred and 
1 tin^ impressions upon the mind of the child. The most illustrious of 
American citizens, whose name is seldom mentioned without reverence 
bordering on adoration, is a brilliant example of maternal influence and 

rly moral training, that forbade the hero of the story of the little 
hatchet and the cherry tree to tell a lie. Why do our most zealous sec- 
tarians manifest so much interest and zeal in the establishment of 
aavlums for orphan children, and the erection and endowment of semina- 
ries of learning on so cheap a plan that many are induced to patronize 
them on the score of economy ? Is it not that they fully understand 
the truth of the adage, "just as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.'' 
Give them the tender mind of youth to mould, and they will fashion them 
to suit their own purposes. 

The importance of the rigjit kind of early education must be fully 
realized by those w^ho are at all familiar with the daily records of crime. 

Seven decades have passed away since some of the older States of the 
Union established a sj^'stem of Public Instruction. Since that time, it 
has become an acknowledged duty on the part of every civilized govern- 
ment, even among the despotisms of the Old World. Of the crowned 
heads of Europe, the " Frederick of the Prussians," was among the first 
to imitate our example in this particular, and to establish a system of 
education that may one day undermine the throne of the dynasty of 
Brandenburg. In our own times, the most consistent and loyal friend of 
our country, among foreign potentates, since our present struggle for 
national existence commenced, is and has been the worthy monarch 
who fills the throne once occupied by Peter the Great. True to the en- 
lightened policy of his illustrious ancestor, who raised Russia to her 
present commanding position among the powers of the earth, he is at 
present maturing a system of instruction that will free his subjects from 
the bonds of ignorance, and enable them to enjoy and appreciate the 
boon of personal freedom which he has recently conferred upon them, 
and which is the natural inheritance of all mankind. The lustre of the 
jewels in the Russian diadem is eclipsed by the immortal radiance of 
snch acts. 

The sun of liberty and intelligence, which shines so brightly in the 
New World, has thus cast its radiance across the horizon of oppressed 
Europe, and lights up the abode of a benighted people. But we are too 
apt, when contemplating our national progress, to forget the foundation 
on which our free institutions rest. 

As our country extends the area of its domain and influence, and gives 
to the world surer evidence of the wisdom and stability of our institu- 
tions, education, which is the most essential element of national pros- 
perity, must also move forward with a steady course. 

As citizens of California, we have reason to be thankful for the position 
that we have occupied during our present internecine struggle. It is a 
pleasing reflection, and one that should give us greater courage, that we 
J^ve not been called upon to participate directly in the unhappy scenes 
tnat have deluged the Atlantic States with fratricidal blood. We have 
father cultivated the arts of peace, enlightenment, and prosperity, than 
WK)8e of war, but the general diffusion of knowledge has ever kapt 
*«ve a feeling of patriotic devotion. Digitized by ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 
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Let us, then, by fostering a judicious system of education, and bestu 
ing proper attention upon the true principles which are the palladium "f 
our liberties, show to our sister States of the Union, that we deserve th 
proud name that they have given us : The Golden State, ^ 
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J^EYADA COUNTY. 
J. A. Chittenden County Superintendent. 

The Teachers of this county have, with an exception or two, given 
evidence of interest and efficiency in their work. The report for the 
past year is not so favorable as it would have been had the School year 
been of usual length. Less time by two months makes a very impoi% 
tant difference with those Schools that have only a session in the sam- 
naer. Various causes have rendered it quite difficult for the smaller 
districts to obtain Teachers, so that they have been later than usual in 
opening their Schools. The emigration to new mining regions has taken 
away many of the patrons of the Schools, and in several instances a ma- 
jority of the Trustees. 

The series of text books adopted by the State are rapidly finding their 
way to place and favor in our Schools. Much good must result from this 
provision of the law, which has long been very generally desired, but, 
for some reason, very long delayed. I think the books well selected; 
they are certainly a vast improvement on many of the books heretofore 
in use. I cannot omit especial mention of Willson's Eeaders, which, 
while they are well adapted for instruction in reading, aff'ord to the pupil 
a fund of information on a variety of subjects on which the mass of the 
people are lamentably ignorant. 

1 think the School La^v might be amended in one respect so as to meet 
an important want. At present a new district must itself support a 
School three months before it can be entitled to share in the public 
funds, and it cannot avail itself of them till the next year. It some- 
times happens that measures are not taken for the organization of a 
School District till near the close of the School year, so near that there 
may not be time for a School term of three months, in which case the 
law requires them to wait more than a year before they have any share 
of the funds. I have witnessed cases where the people of some place 
had resolutely begun to take measures for a Public School, and where 
they have been quite discouraged on being told that they could not 
obtain assistance for nearly or quite a year. I believe that this can 
easily De remedied, and that it should be. If the law be so amended as 
to permit a new district to share in the next regular apportionnientoi 
the county or State funds, after their supporting a School at their own 
expense— a School of three months— the funds will be more equitably 
dispensed, and a greater good be accomplished. A case would not pro^ 
ably arise where the new district would not be a part of an older one; 
if. then, it is desired to know what portion of the funds they are entitle^ 
to, it would only be necessary to ascertain the number of children ij* 
their district, deduct this from the one from which they are separatetti 
and the number for both is obtained, 

I have not thoroughly examined the question relative to appoJ**^^^' 



. according to attendance, but I am inclined to doubt whether it 
Id be as well as the present plan. I had thought that it might stim- 
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larger attendance on the Schools, but I have recently wit- 
"" pd an instance where two Schools were to divide the funds according 
^ih& average attendance, and no appreciable difference was made in 
*K number of either; and the Schools were in different villages, which 
vht be supposed to affect it to some extent. Such a change in the law 
iild probably work to the injury of the smaller Schools in country 
Tees- besides, one objection to change in the School Laws consists in 
the fact that it is often a long time before they come to be known and 
understood. 



NAPA COUNTY. 
A. IJiOBiE County Superintendent. 

SCHOOL REGISTER AND ORDER BOOKS. 

These have been received with rejoicing by Teachers and Trustees. 
They sav, " Now we will try and have our records and accounts kept 
more accurately." These were very much needed, and I have no doubt 
the next returns will show the benefits resulting from the provision. 

UNirORMITY IN TEXT BOOKS. 

In my School visitations, fifty in number, I have found the people 
umnimous in favor of uniformity. Of course, they do not all agree on the 
kind of books, but are willing to adopt any author, rather than have five 
or six different kinds. This multiplicity of books has been a great detri- 
ment to the progress of our Schools. 1 think the new books will be in 
general use within the coming year. 

PINANOES. 

Financially, we labor under great disadvantages. Until the present, 
the county appropriated ^yq (5) cents per one hundred dollars ($100 00) 
for Public Schools. Our County School Fund, for the coming year, will 
he nearly twice the amount of last year, for w^e now have a tax of ten 
(10) cents per one hundred dollars, ($100.) We hope soon to have at 
least twenty (20) cents. I find the people quite ready, also, for the State 
tax. Petitions are already coming in, signed by every voter in the dis- 
tinct. But a word as to the 

CASH ON HAND. 

Though the plan is not a good one, several districts do not pay the 
-teachers from any Fund till the close of tha term for which they were 
hired. This is the case with most of the districts that have cash on 
^*»<i. Had the last School year closed, as previous years, on the thirty- 
awt of October, the balance in their favor would be small. The cash 
^ount of the Superintendent and Treasurer may not agree in some pa^ 
MCulars, because of the transfer of some balances, on account of tl|e)iivi- 
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sion of districts, and change of time for reports, but the final result 
to balances, is the same. ' ^ 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In your blank reports you ask, *^ How many School-houses disffpon 
the State ?'\ I am compelled to answer, eigJii; five are tolerable, and fon^ 
are good. There were, I think, two reasons for this state of thinM^ 
the first was, the unsettled State of land titles; the second, a general 
indifference on the subject of education. This indifference was pro, 
duced, in part, by the fact that many knew not what hour they m^ht 
be compelled to say : ^ 

" No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness — '^ 

while many others were renting ground from large landholders. Under 
these circumstances, it is not strange that so little attention has been 
given to our Public Schools and Public School houses. J^ow the land 
titles are being adjusted, or are already settled, and parties are purchas- 
ing farms and making permanent improvements. In sevei'al districts 
they are about to levy a tax for new School-houses. Abetter day is 
coming. 

EXAMINATIONS OP TEACHERS. 

Examinations have been quite thorough, and quite unsatisfactory to 
some. Twenty, in all, have been examined by the Board of Examina- 
tion or by the County Superintendent. Some of the patrons say the 
Board is too rigid in the examinations — that their district is small, and 
their children not advanced, and that an ordinary Teacher will answer 
their purpose. The Teacher, then, who takes such Schools becomes 
ordinary in the estimation of the people in such district, and also by his 
own admission. I think they will learn, after a while, that the same 
principle that holds good in the harvest field, viz : that a good hand is 
cheaper than a ^oor one, will bold good in the School-house, and that 
good Teachers, only, will be employed. Not till then may we expect to 
see our Schools exert such influences as they ought in our glorious 
Eepublic. Our Public Schools in California, all things considered, have 
made great advances. May the day soon come when they will not be a 
whit behind the Schools of any State in the Union. 



MAEIN" COUNTY. 

James Miller County Superintendent. 

I am sanguine in the belief that in no other county of our State hftS 
the Public School system progressed so rapidly toward the pinnacle ot 
perfection as in this county during the last two years. That th« 
method by which this progression was attained abounded in diflScttl*^^.^* 
would be superfluous to state. Suffice it that, thanks to the energewQ 
co-operation of the School officers and the friends of education generally^ 
those great barriers to success have, to all reasonable extents, been f^ 
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^ed and instead, confidence in the efficiency and economy of the 
^^tem is permanently established in the minds of the liberally disposed 
^^ople" larger attendance of pupils, longer terms of continuance at 
^\ool' good faithful Teachers employed ; and all the districts furnished 

th an ^amount of Public School Fund sufficient to meet general ex- 
^nses. These are circumstances under which I think it impossible that 
Fhe system will not, in a very brief period of time, attain a distinction of 
xcellenee in this county inferior to that of but few others in the State. 
* It is to be regretted by the youthful generation here that not even a 
fractional part of the funds received, applicable to such purpose, were 
expended in purchasing libraries. 

With what salutary results could not a few dollars be invested in such 

cause without even remotely infringing on the financial resources of 
the Trustees. It is reasonable, however, to believe that the Trustees 
will exert themselves to the utmost of their capacities in remedying this 
evil during the coming year. Heretofore they have acted upon the 
principle that momentous projects require a long period of time to reach 
an eifective consummation, otherwise occasions of disappointment, disa- 
greement, and disgust occur to such an extent that the principal object 
dwindles into nothingness before the all powerful influence of these mis- 
created prejudices. So it is with the Public School system : hurried, pre- 
mature action may entail injury, but sober, steady action ever attains 
its object. 

TRUSTEES. 

With few exceptions, the Trustees are gentlemen well qualified for the 
position. In all cases have they well and faithfully performed their du- 
ties. I have frequently, during the year, consulted with members of each 
and every Board upon all particulars concerning their respective Schools, 
and I confess to a feeling of pride in saying that in no one instance did 
I find them deficient in that general knowledge which must ever be ac- 
cepted as the balance wheel, so to speak, to beneficial results. 

TEACHERS. 

A majority of the Teachers employed during this were much superior 
to those of last year. In some districts the same Teachers continued in 
charge. With those, experience in the profession counterbalanced all 
minor deficiencies. In other districts changes were effected, but they 
were always for the better. We even boast a graduate from the State 
Normal School. With few trivial exceptions, they have rendered ample 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We have eleven School-houses, all frame buildings — ^ve new and neatly 
nmabed; others — ^those situated in the "wilds of Marin'' — are built on 
PJI^^^les more of economy than, of attraction ; their furniture consists 
« infl_ ^^ desks, chairs, blackboards, and stoves. 

ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 
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BOARDS OF EXAMINATION, 



It has been impossible to call together a sufficient number of qualified 
Teachers to constitute a full Board, nor was it even necessary, becan 
competent citizens were easily found to do justice in the capacity, fh^ 

amendments to the School Law which vest the County Superintendent with 
power to grant special certificates to Teachers, has a salutary influeoAg 
too, in compelling all such to attend the regular meetings of the Board of 
Examination. Heretofore it was necessary to convene a special Board 
for each applicant, and to those to whom certificates of qualification ^ere 
granted, it was a matter of quiet indifference whether the Board of Dj. 
aminers ever held a subsequent meeting or not. 

Their own interest being at stake now, it is to be expected that the 
next regular meeting of the Board wall witness the presence of many a 
gifted wight. 



SISKIYOU COimTY. 

Thomas N. Stone ; County Superintendent. 

The Public Schools of Siskiyou have been sadly neglected by their 
patrons, but there are evidences of a growing interest, which is manifest- 
ing itself by the demand for wdl qualified Teachers, and by visits to the 
Schools. One and all agree that the Public School is the nursery o^an 
intelligent community, and must be supported. Many assert their readi- 
ness to contribute to its support, cheerfully and liberally, but a tax they 
will always defeat. The justice of being obliged to educate other peo- 
ple's children is a theme on which they love to dwell, but forget, too 
many of them, that their own intellects were cultivated and expandedin 
some of the Public Schools of an Atlantic State. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

I am sorry to say that but one new building has been erected during 
the past year. The citizens of Cottonwood District have built a neat 
and comfortable little School-house by subscription. Many more ought 
to be built, but the result of the vote in Yreka City District has given 
this branch of improvement a decided chill. 

At the late election of School Trustees, a specified amount for repair- 
ing and enlarging the City Public School building w/as defeated by ov^f 
one half majority. 1 hope the subject will be reconsidered, and the citi- 
zens of Yreka will show by their votes that the comfort and he^lta ^ 
their children, while at School, are not secondary considerations wit 
them, but equal, if not paramount, to their regard for their Poor-house or 
Court-house. Siskiyou boasts of the .best Court-house in northern (^ai- 
fornia. Can she not have one respectable School-house ? , 

The Board of Examination find the general excuse of applicants to j 
that they have not been engaged in the profession for several y®*^ 
have been otherwise employed, and have not reviewed the ^^^^ aq 
usually taught in a Common School. I am happy to say the ^^^T^^ 
not think such excuses valid. The School should not be taxed to ®^"^^j 
the Teacher, or, in other words, the School should not be brought do 
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the capacity of the Teacher. His standard must be high, or our Pub- 
re Schools will always be Primary in grade. A few districts still cling 
to the idea that a good fellow will do to teach their School, no regard 
beinff pai<i ^^ ^^^ qualifications, fitness to impart knowledge, or ability to 
govern; but simply wish him to be a good, social, easy-tempered chap. 
The Board holds its examinations publicly, and if the applicant does not 
exhibit sufficient knowledge to entitle him to a certificate, he is informed 
of the fact, and notified of the branches in which he failed. Justice to 
the children and justice to the Teachers, is the motto of examinations. 



SHASTA COUJSTTY. 
Geove K. Godfrey County Superintendent. 

The present statistical report furnishes ample evidence of a gradual 
and healthy advancement in all the essential elements of a good and 
practical School system in its workings, as it shows an earnest and effi- 
cient set of Teachers in their profession ; an increase in the number of 
Schools; the greater length of time during which they were maintained; 
a gradual increasing attendance on the part of pai-ents, guardians, and 
children, to the necessity of uniformity and punctualitj^ of attendance 
upon the exercises of the Schools within my jurisdiction. 

The times demand for the public good that Schools should be provided 
for the rapidly increasing number of children in the county, for good 
Schools will give a reputation to a place that is worth more than wealth 
or real estate. School-houses must be built in every district where they 
are required. They should be agreeable and attractive, instead of 
gloomy and repulsive. Good Schools cannot be kept in uncomfortable 
houses, where dreary walls pain the eyesight, and ill made seats cramp 
and torture the physical system of children. School-houses ought to be 
pleasant places, with beautiful surroundings, and furnished with appli- 
ances for teaching, with maps, libraries, apparatus, etc.; then will our 
children delightfully assemble there, and learn with greater emulation. 

Good School-houses, efficient Teachers, money, apparatus, uniformity 
of text books, and perfect classification, are the grand essentials to pro- 
gress and general prosperity to every School. 

During the past year the officers connected with the Schools have ex- 
hibited increased interest and zeal in the discharge of their duties. 
I here is a wide field open for them to display their energy and talents in 
promoting the best interests of this institution. 

Trustees are the agents of the Public Schools of this State, and on 
them depends in a great measure their prosperity and usefulness. But 
^hey must inform themselves thoroughly concerning all their official 

nties, provide good School-houses, and make the plage attractive ; em- 
|,^y Pi'ofessionally trained Teachers, pay them well, visit and inspect 
^je Schools frequently, purchase maps, charts, blackboards, fi-lobes, and 
libraries, for School use . 

of n ^^^^^'^^^^l working of our School systein requires the co-operation 
on f ^^^ are directly or indirectly connected with the prosperity of 

r tree institutions. Let parents. Trustees, and Teachers, do their dut^ 
work in concert to the best advantage ; let children be made Ui^ 
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feel the importance of learning, and how much their future life will d 
pend on their present deportment and application ; then will our Sch i 
system realize its glorious designs, and the character of the next o-ene 
tion will prove that we have done our duty to the youth of the presi^ 
age in providing for liberal and progressive education. ^^ 



ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
B. N. Seymour County Superintendent. 

Not more than about two fifths of the children returned by the Census 
Marshal are enrolled as attending the Public Schools at all, and odIv 
about one fourth attend regularly. The number of visits made b}^ the 
parents is very small. It is very difficult everywhere to get men enough 
together to elect Trustees, and in many places it cannot be done at alU 
the only election, I think, in all our American polity where there is a 
want either of candidates or vol^ers. These facts, to a reflecting mind 
speak volumes. They show that the School is something outside of the 
thoughts, sympathies, and plans of parents; that if children can earn 
money, or it is a trouble or expense to send them to School, they are 
not sent; that the mass of parents think more of politics and pleasure, 
of gossip and display, and gain, and everything else, than of the mental 
and moral culture of their children. Public Schools can never advance 
to a high stage of efficiency and excellence under such an incubus of pa- 
rental indifference. It takes three parties to make a good School— good 
Teachers, good children, and good parents; and each of the three factors 
is alike, and I think 1 may safely say, equally important. The occa- 
sional presence of the parent in the School-house is just as essential to 
the prosperity of the School as the constant attendance of Teacher and 
pupils. His acquaintance with the School, his interest, advice, and co- 
operation, are indispensable elements of its prosperity. Of course, good 
Teachers and good pupils can make what we in our ignorance call good 
Schools; but then, parents can add just one third to that excellence if 
they would only know it and do it. 

Then, many of the School-houses are anything but inviting. One 
looks as if it had been a wanderer in a strange land, without friends or 
home, and, having set down at the forks of the road, by the side of » 
brook, to weep over its desolation, some benevolent individual had taken 
pity on it and fenced it in. Another is in the further corner of a cow 
pasture, and were it not for a door and window in front, and a beautifal 
woman and bright children within, would certainly be taken for a cow 
shed. There is another, that looks as if it had got lost wandering over 
the plains, and had moored itself to the corner stake of somebod/s 
quarter section to keep from running away with itself I noticed, as I 
recently passed that way, that it had had another season of peregrin*" 
tion, only to fetch up at another corner stake, in a condition not unlike 
Virgil's sailor, when all his fleet had gone to the bottom, and he alon« 
was left swimming, with naught in sight but sea and sky ; not a tree, 
nor fence, nor scarcely a house in sight. I concluded, however, tbati* 
had made up its mind to settle there, for I saw an artesian well had \>^ 
bored. These are country School-houses. But some in the villag®^ ^ 
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hardly superior to them ; yet it is not necessary to characterize them. 

T many districts in the county there is need of new, comfortable, and 

nvenient School-houses. Quite a number have none at all, and depend 

'^^The State ought to levy a State School tax. I suppose every believer 
• popular government will admit the truth of this proposition : It is 
the right and the duty of the State to govern itself It might be mod- 
•fied in this form ; It is the right and the duty of the State to perpetuate 
'tg own life in the best and cheapest manner. I think the second propo- 
sition is equally incontrovertible with the first, and broader and stronger. 
That proposition being admitted, there is another just as plain and simple. 
It is that good School Teachers are the best and strongest police force. If there 
is any doubt on this point, we need only to open our eyes upon our coun- 
try. Why is the North loyal and the South disloyal ? Simply because, 
at th© North the State has propagated its life through the Public School, 
while at the South it has not. If you point to the mobs and the Cop- 
perheads at the Horth, you do but strengthen the argument. For I sup- 
pose it is a notorious fact that, in a great many instances at least, " Gov- 
ernor Seymour's friends,^' as has been wittily remarked, "have X for a 
middle name.^' Patriotism, a holy regard for government and law, is 
most ardent where Public Schools are most regarded. If thefie things 
jj-e go — and to doubt them seems to me as difficult as to doubt the 
clear shining of the noonday sun — ^then it is the wisest, cheapest, and 
best policy for the State to levy such a tax. If it be said that the South 
could never have maintained slavery with a system of Free Public Schools 
for all her people, of every color and condition, I suppose no one will be 
found foolish enough to deny it. But if she had always maintained a 
thorough system of public instruction, slavery had long ago died a nat- 
ural death, and she now, instead of being one vast battlefield, her soil 
drunk with human gore, and her ground filled with the slain, would be 
far advanced in such a career of prosperity and true glory as we little 
dream of; and her whole people would be filled with the most ardent 
loyalty, instead of glorying in their shame. 

If that example be thought too general and vague, take another. In 
Butte County, at the November term of the District Court, in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, there were thirteen murderers to be tried. Un- 
less my memory is very much at fault, the County Treasurer told me 
that the expense of trying those murderers swelled the county debt 
nearly sixty thousand dollars ($60,000.) If they had been taken by the 
State in early childhood, for how much less money might they have 
have been taught to be useful and honorable citizens, instead of blood- 
thirsty demons. If any one sees here an argument against employ- 
ing any but persons of the firmest rectitude and purest morals for 
Teachers, I have no objection to its being used in that way. I believe 
it is the duty of the State to propagate its own life through Schools 
^here the purest righteousness and virtue are taught by precept and ex- 
ample. 

If >it be true, as I think it is, that Schools are a fundamental part of 
healthy popular government, then there can be no question as to the 
^ght of levying a tax for their support ; for I suppose it will be uni- 
^^Jjally conceded that Government may levy a tax for its own support. 

•u it is objected that a State tax, in addition to the School Funds 
^eady provided, would give some districts more money than ^J^y^%^^ 
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then let a new law of distribution be framed that will put the monev 
where it is needed. The State had better spend a few thousand dollar 
to teach any single family to be useful and honorable members of soci. 
ety, than to suffer that family to ^row up to be boors and brigandg" 
The method of government by education will be found infinitely cheaper 
and better every way than that by punishment. Every one at all a^. 
quainted with the condition of the Schools throughout the State kuow8 
that the present revenues are not at all adequate to the wants of the 
Schools. 



MERCED COUNTY. 
R. E. HuEY, County Superintendent. 

Many of the Boards of Trustees seem to manifest too little interest in 
the important subject of Public Schools. While they wish them to 
succeed and prosper, they are too careless and negligent to give them 
that care and attention which is expected from them and which it is 
their duty to do. I have visited the districts, and counselled with the 
Trustees on the importance of encouraging in every possible way all the 
means calculated in any wise to enhance the utility and effectiveness of the 
Schools of the county. I find, however, that too many of them depend 
upon the County Superintendent to do all the work, and look to him as 
being wholly responsible for the eflSciency or inefficiency of the Schools. 
In fact, some of them have read the School Law so little that they remain 
ignorant of its contents, depending on the Superintendent for information 
regarding the duties of their official position. Several reports came into 
my office deficient in statistics, notwithstanding my earnest request that 
the requirements of the law might and must be fully complied with. 

I anticipate some trouble in some of the School Districts in regard to 
obtaining Teachers — especially at Snelling's. 

The citizens composing the Jackson District are divided in politics, and 
are so opposed to each other that it seems no Teacher is likely to be ob- 
tained that will suit both parties. One of the Trustees of this district 
has sent in his resignation, and most likely the other two will resign^ 
I do not know whether it will be possible to establish a School there or 
not. I have used every means to reconcile the factions, but without 
effect so far. It is to be hoped that this state of feeling will not long con- 
tinue to exist in opposition to the interests of the School and the com- 
munity. . 

In order to. promote the interests of education in the county, I called 
an Educational Convention at Snelling's on the fourth of last June. The 
object was to organize a County Teachers' Institute, the examination ot 
persons applying for certificates, the adoption of a uniform system ot 
books for the use of the Public Schools, and to discuss the interests oi 
the Schools and education generally. The meeting, though not largely 
attended, was quite interesting. The Convention remained in s^^^^^? 
two days, accomplishing most of the purposes for which it was calle^) 
and adjourned to meet subject to the call of the County Superintenden • 
The Board of Supervisors placed at my disposal the full amount *^^^^^i. 
by law for the use of Institute purposes. But a small amount ^^^ ^ 
been used. It is the intention of the Institute to apply most of the p^^ 
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U)the purchase of maps, charts, globes, and books, for its special use, to 
he preserved in a library. All who were present at the Convention 
were pleased with the proceedings, and the Teachers present expressed 
themselves greatly benefited from hearing each others' views and expe- 
rience on the art of teaching, and the best mode of government to be 
observed in the Public Schools in order to promote their greatest success 
and advancement. 

Although the past year has not proved as successful and encouraging 
as was to have been desired, I do not feel discouraged, but etter upon 
the duties of the new School year with an increased desire and fuller de- 
termination to discharge to the utmost possible extent every duty devolv- 
ing Hpo^ ^^ ^^ ^y official relation to the people, and as a warm sup- 
porter of the system of Public School instruction. 

Upon receiving books, blanks, and instructions from your department, 
I have forwarded them to their respective destinations, with the request 
that they be faithfully observed in every particular, and that full, correct, 
and prompt returns be made at the proper time, and in a proper manner, 
to my office. 

I think, under the new order of things, we may expect to see a greater 
degree of prosperity develop itself in the Schools of our little county. 

In consequence of the small amount of funds provided by the county 
for the maintenance and support of the Public Schools, 1 resolved to 
appeal to the Board of Supervisors for an additional percentage for 
School purposes. I accordingly presented the matter to them for con- 
sideration, and they finally agreed to raise the per cent for School pur- 
poses to twenty per cent, which will doable our County School Fund for ^ 
the ensuing School year. 

The sum which the several districts will draw . from this Fund, 
increased by that which will be derived from the State School Fund, 
will, with a small rate bill or district tax, enable each district to con- 
tinue their Schools the greater part of the year. Should we be fortunate 
enough to get experienced and competent Teachers, which is my deter- 
mination, together with a uniformity of the best of School books, I can 
anticipate a flourishing and prosperous condition of our Schools for the 
ensuing year. 

As regards School Libraries, we have none. Our School Fund has 
been so small that we could not spare any for the purchase of books; 
and as such is indispensably necessary to the proper growth of a School, 
I have called the attention of Trustees and citizens to the matter. I 
suggested that a small district tax might be levied for such a purpose ; 
It would not be felt by each one, and the sum thus collected would pro- 
vide a small library of historical and other useful books, which, if prop- 
erly used, would afford matter of instruction and usefulness that might 
produce a lasting benefit to the young scholar. 

One great object to be attained in the course of instruction pursued in 
our Public Schools, is a practical, thinking scholar — one that can apply 
his ideas to some defined purpose. Unless this is accomplished, we fail 
01 the proper end to be attained, and for which our Public School system 
^as instituted. 

^^ imagine we hear some say : " Our children have learned to read 
and write, studied arithmetic, geography, and English grammar, and is 
Uh "^^®^^c^«nt? Why, then, all this ado about ' Schools ? Cannot 
^^her children attain the same V^ But such persons do not comprehend 
^ ^ ireal difference between a dead, inactive knowledge, and one that is 
practical and progressive. - - CJ 
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Now, reflect a moment. Where is the boy or girl, just from School 
that can sit down and compose an intelligent letter, or read understand! 
ingiy any complex subject or discourse, or solve the practical problems ^ 
of arithmetic, or give the descriptive geography of a country, or analyze 
a sentence or discourse into its component parts? Understand that 
pronouncing short or long sentences with ease is not reading ; perform- 
ing certain chirographical movements of the pen by imitation, or from 
an impress of the mind, is not writing ; reciting a long list of geograph- 
ieal names and definitions is not understanding geography ; neither is 
analyzing a sentence and giving the parts of speech a correct knowl- 
edge of the synthesis and analysis of composition ; nor is producing the 
solutions of problems in arithmetic, according to the rules laid down 
comprehending the practical application of numbers to the business rela! 
tions of life. Indeed, we may remark, that so far as practical utility ig 
concerned, the branches of a common education, such as is considered 
complete by many parents, is no moi'O than an imperfect mixture of 
undefined ideas, from which the young scholar turns in disgust, and 
seeks that employment for the body and intellect, amid the fashionable 
resorts of gayety, idleness, and dissipation, which, for the want of proper 
advantages, are denied to him elsewhere. 

If we wish the youth of our land to have an education that will make 
men and women of them, we must come forward with the means, and 
raise our Schools to a first class standard. Let us infuse into them a 
spirit of activity that will encourage a vigorous course of instruction, 
such as will make itself both seen and felt in the daily rounds of busi- 
ness, in society, and amid the family circle ; that will expand the mind, 
cultivate the virtues of the heart, bring peace and consolation, and im- 
part solid enjoyments and sunshine to the decline of life. That this may 
be. accomplished, we must have the means to keep our Public Schools 
moving, and that we neglect none of the essentials to render them com- 
fortable and attractive. When this is done, it is equally as important 
that the pupils have all the advantages of regular attendance. Punctual 
attendance, only, will lead to success. They should be instructed to he 
diligent, obedient, and studious, and to consider no task as impossible. 
By pursuing this course, with active, energetic, and competent Teachers 
at the helm, we may anticipate a degree of success and prosperity in our 
Schools that will Iredound to the honor of our State and the glory of our 
common country. 

THE STATE SCHOOL TAX. 

. I regard this move on the part of the friends of eduoation in our State 
as one of vital importance ; and I think no one friendly to the cause of 
Public Schools will object to the passage of such an Act on the part oi 
our Legislature. There are, however, many persons who will oppose 
the passage of such a law by throwing every obstacle they can in the 
way. Such persons are unfriendly to reform in general, and oppose 
every scheme set on foot for the improvement of the social, mora], ^^^ 
intellectual condition of society. This class of people cannot be looked 
upon in the light of true friends to the Commonwealth. They are nar- 
row minded and contracted in their views, and look at ^^^^J^^^^Sj'^? 
does not immediately benefit them as unwise or impolitic. I regard tfi 
passage of such a law as one a£ the very best Acts which our LegislatafJ 
could pass. It seems to me that it is a right which the State should; wj 
a great measure, reserve to herself — the education of her youth. I* ^ 
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t)art of the political economy of a nation to provide such means as may 
either directly or indirectly act against the prevention of crime. 

I am heartily in favor of the passage of such a law, and sincerely hope 
it may H^®^* with the acceptance and hearty co-operation of our ensuing 
Legislature. 

APPORTIONMENT OP SCHOOL MONEYS. 

As regards the apportionment of the School moneys on the basis of 
attendance, as taken from Teachers* reports, I think is good. It will 
induce parents to send more regularly. 

But where two Schools are kept in the same district, it sometimes 
occurs that the scholars belonging to one of the Schools at certain 
seasons of the year cannot attend regularly, whilst the scholars belong- 
ing to the other attend regularly ; one School may have forty names 
registered, and the other only seventeen, yet the latter will draw nearly 
as much of the School moneys as the foi*mer, which I consider hardly 
equitable. 

We have adopted the new series of text books in the Schools which 
have opened. They meet with entire success, and are well received by 
the pupils. I think they are decidedly the best I have ever seen, and 
deserve to be i*etained in* our Schools for some time to come. 



BUTTE COUJSTTY. 
S. B. OsBouRNE County Superintendent. 

FINANCIAL. 

There are twenty-eight School Districts, thirty School-houses, two of 
which are rented, and twenty-six Schools in good running order, save 
that a number of School-houses are a disgrace to the State, and espe- 
cially the School-house at Oroville. Many of the districts are intending 
to build good and comfortable ones, and I hope the work will not cease 
until new ones take the place of all the old ones. 

The School-house at Forbestown reflects credit on the citizens of that 
place. The fact of having good School-houses, comfortably seated and 
furnished, is a strong inducement for children to love to attend School. 

THE DUTIES Or TRUSTEES. 

As a general thing, they desire to attend to their duties, but many of 
wieir reports are made as a mere matter of form rather than of interest. 
J>ut I trust for the future that the new order book furnished by the State 
^nl remedy this evil, so as to arrive at a correct expenditure of all. 
nioneys appropriated for School purposes, and likewise all receipts for 
money, and from what source it is derived. 

• . TEACHERS. 

CO ^^^ are about thirty Teachers following the profession in the 
^^ty. Of this number six can be rated as Number One, and the re- 
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mainder Number Two, and I would not have the latter class bury their 
talent in the ground, but strive to bring forth in time other ten talenta 
and thereby place themselves above the mediocrity of Teachers. ^J 
more than one half of the Teachers in the county subscribe for an educa. 
tional journal. 

Since the middle of August I have visited all the Schools that were in 
session, and endeavored, as far as in my power, to tesj the patriotism of 
the scholars, and the kind of teaching and impressions they received frooi 
their Teachers to further their general knowledge of things outside of the 
School-house; and I am happy to say that among the many there were 
some of more than ordinary acquirements — boys, from six to eight years 
of age, who would put to shame those of riper years. I would state that 
in one of the Schools, (Stoneman District,) I found the American flag ub. 
furled behind the Teacher's stand. I thought it was commendable, and 
well calculated to instil into the youthful mind a lesson that nothing 
but death could ever eradicate. Query — Would it not be a good idea to 
introduce one into every School ? 
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The State JTormal School of California was duly organized under the 
provisions of a legislative Act, approved May second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two. 

At their first meeting, May twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, the Board of Trustees accepted a proposition made by the Board of 
Education of the City of San Francisco, whereby the use of the High 
School building of San Francisco, and its philosophical apparatus, was 
tendered to the Normal School. At this meeting it was resolved that the 
number of pupils admitted to the School should be limited to sixty for 
the first session, or to one pupil from each county in the State; and that 
in ease there should be no applicant from any county at that time, appli- 
cants from other counties should enjoy the privilege of admission thus 
forfeited by the delinquent counties. 

A detailed plan for the organization, classification, and general manage- 
ment of the School, which has been published by the State Superintend- 
ent in pamphlet form, was subsequently perfected and adopted by the ^. 
Board. 

The Trustees, desiring to procure the best professional talent possible 
for the instruction of the School, invited by public announcement candi- 
dates for the position of State Jl^ormal School Principal to present let- 
ters of application with accompanying testimonials of qualification. 

The salary oifered was two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) a month 
during the session of the School. Mr. Abira Holmes, a gentleman of 
Jong experience in teaching, was elected. Having* settled the prelimi- 
^ry arrangements for the opening of the School, the Board appointed 
jU-on. A. J. Moulder, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction ; Geo. 
^ait, Superintendent of Public Schools of San Francisco; atid Grustave 
*Y^or, of Sacramento, an Executive Committee to carry into effect their 
^J^ders, and to arrange the details for the future conduct of the School. 

Un the twenty-first of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, the Nor- 
rJ^ School wjas opened in one of the vacant recitation rooms of the San 
ciTT®^^ High School building, which the Board of Education of that 
re/ • • ^ previously supplied, according to their agreement, with the 
«qmsite furniture and School appliances. | . 
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Before the expiration of the first session the capacity of this room* 
found to be too contracted for the proper accommodation of the Nornn 
School, the attendance at which had steadily increased from the com 
mencement of the term. The Executive Committee applied to the Boai^' 
of Education for further facilities for the Normal pupils. This appHe 
tion resulted in the procurement of a building, which, although not^eH 
adapted to the use of a School, still afforded ample accommodationB fo 
the increasing number of Normal pupils. At this time the Board of Ed/ 
cation established an Experimental School, or School of Practice, in con 
nection with the Normal School. The Teacher of this School was ai)! 
pointed by the Executive Committee. The advantages of this Schol^ 
which was composed of girls, taken mostly from the Grammar Schools 
of the city, can hardly be estimated. With such an auxiliary, student- 
Teachers in the Normal School were provided with every facility fop 
acquiring that knowledge of books and practical skill in teaching, on the 
possession of which depends their future success as Teachers. 

At the close of the term in December, an informal examination of the 
School was held in presence of some invited guests. .The report of thia 
examination was published, and reference thereto will show that at the 
date above named, the Normal School was in excellent condition, having 
an attendance of thirty-four pupils, of whom twenty-four were present 
at the time ; whilst the Experimental School had so much increased as 
to require the employment of an additional female Teacher, whose 
appointment, as well as salary, were received from the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

At the close of the School year, May fifteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, the pupils were subjected to a rigid examination by written 
questions and answers, with a view to ascertain if they were prepared 
for graduation. Diplomas were awarded to four ladies, who, immedi- 
ately after graduation, received appointments to teach in different parts 
of the State. 

The appropriation made by the Legislature in eighteen hundred Mid 
sixty-two, for the support of the School, was totally inadequate to the 
maintenance of the School, and had not the Board of Education of San 
Francisco generously supplied the means that were lacking, this institu- 
tion, whose establishment had been so long and so earnestly desired by 
all the friends of popular education in the State, would have terminated 
a painful existence. The good results of the enterprise have been tliu« 
far so apparent to the educational community of San Francisco, that the 
Board of Education of that city will exert itself to retain the location of 
the School at San Francisco after the expiration of the two years which 
were specified by law for the location of the School in San Francisco. 
Already three cities have signified their intention to compete for the 
location of the School in their midst. A like generous competition has 
prevailed in other States of the Union for the location of State Normw 
Schools, and the inducements offered to this end, have been buildings a'^^ 
funds amounting, in many instances, to hundreds of thousands of dollar* 
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FINANCIAL REPORT, TOURTEENTH FISOAIi YEAR. 



Expenditures, 



A Holnies? salary 

tfissH. M. Clark, salary ... 

S^ p. Fisher, bills and salary as Janitor 

Jftmes Norman, Janitor . 

Hubert Burgess, salary, Teacher of Drawing and Penmanship 
J ]). Stevenson, janitorial service 
Apparatus, maps, etc. 
Adv '-'"^^ 



dvertismg 

Furniture 

A.D. Hill, labor and cash 

Teacher of Calisthenics, and incidentals.. 
Printing • 



Total , 



Appropriation , fourteenth fiscal year 

Deficiency appropriation, fourteenth fiscal year. 



Total 



Balance unexpended 



$2,450 00 

925 00 

135 00 

24 00 

80 00 
56 50 

160 75 
76 50 

137 00 
34 90 

100 00 

81 00 



14,160 65 



$3,000 K)0 
1,200 00 



$4,200 00 



$89 35 



The appropriation of three thousand dollars ($3,000) was made for a 
session of ^lyq months, but the Board having an excess of funds on hand 
at that time, concluded to continue the session until the end of the May 
term of the School. The Board then petitioned the Legislature for a 
deficiency appropriation of twelve hundred dollars, ($1,200,) sufficient to 
maintain the School for an entire year. 

The second year of the School commenced on the first of August 
tmder favorable auspices. Spacious and comfortable rooms were pro- 
vided by the City Board of Education in Assembly Hall building, on the 
corner of Post and Kearny streets. The number of students has been 
increased to fifty, and a large number of applications have been made 
for admission in January next. Four model classes, numbering two hun- 
dred children, are attached to the School, under the superintendence of 
Miss Clark and Miss Sullivan. The members of the advanced class of 
the Normal School are required to take charge of the model classes in 
torn, two days at a time, under the general direction of the regular 
Teachers. 

An opportunity is thus afforded of becoming familiar with the art of 



o It is the intention of the Board, in January next, to form an 
advanced class of those members who have already been engaged in 
teaching, but who wish to pursue a temporary six months course for the 
purpose of improving themselves in the practical details of the School- 

The corps of Teachers employed at present is as follows : 
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Ahira Holmes --I^riiicir)*! 

R. R Carlton .-. Associate TeacW 

Miss H. -M. Clark Model School 

Miss Sullivan Model School 

During the year it will doubtless be necessary to employ an additional 
Teacher, and the appropriation of six thousand dollars (16,000) will be 
barely sufficient to keep the School in good working condition during 
the year. In view of the anticipated increase of expenditures, the lo\r. 
est sum with which the School can be continued during the sixteenth 
fiscal year is estimated by the Board at eight thousand dollars, ($8,000) 
and the Legislature is requested to appropriate that amount for the sup! 
port of the State Normal School. The Trustees have reduced the ex- 
penses of the School to a very economical basis; but they do not deem it 
advisable to reduce the salaries of the Teachers to the pittance which ig 
characteristic of so many parts of the State. When they cannot pay 
Teachers a respectable salary they will close the School. 

The success of the Normal School, thus far, has exceeded the expecta- 
tion of its friends. It is a necessity to the State, public opinion demands 
that it shall be sustained as a part of the Public School system, and the 
Trustees ask the members of the Legislature to bear in mind that the 
surest means of raising the standard of our Common Schools will he to 
foster an institution which shall send out Teachers who, comprehending 
the responsibilities, and skilled In the art of teaching, will make our 
Public Schools the best Schools in the State. 

GEORGE TAIT, Secretary. 

LELAND STANFORD, Governor, 
J. P. HOUGHTON, Surveyor-General, 
JOHN SWETT, Supt. Pnblic instruction, 
GEORGE TAIT, Supt. of San Francisco, 
, G. TAYLOR, Supt. of Sacramento, 

Board of State Normal School Trustees. 

December 1st, 1863. 
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To the Honorable the Board of Trustees of the State Normal School : 

Gentlemen : — In submitting this, the first annual report of the con- 
dition and prospects of the State Normal School, the undersigned ex- 
presses the hope that he may be deemed excusable for presenting facts 
aod statistics with which your Board are already familiar, as well as for 
indulgiog in some suggestions relative to the reorganization and future 
management of the institution. 

For the sake of conciseness and convenience of reference, I will pre- 
sent the subject under the following heads, viz ; 



Normal School proper — its history and prospects. 

11. 
Course of study and exercises in School. 

III. 



Statistics of attendance. 



lY. 



The necessity of maintaining a Teachers's Seminary at the expense of 
the State. 



:il^ 



m 



What the School needs in order to increase its efficiency. 

VI. 

-The Model Department, or School of Practice, and its relations to the 
formal Department. # ■ 
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I. 

HISTORY AND PEOSPEOTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The formal School w^s organized on the twenty-third of July of W 

year, m accordance with an Act of the Legislature, approved May of 

the same year. By a provision of this Act, the sum of three thousand 

dollars ($3,000) was appropriated for the support of th^e School during 

ne term of five months. ^ 

Although notice of the opening of the School was given in the newg. 
papers some weeks hefore the commencement of the session, but two 
applications for admission were received previously to the day ^x^^ 
upon for the examination of applicants, and one of these did not pre. 
sent himself for the purpose of undergoing the appointed ordeal. On 
the day of examination, however, five others were in attendance. These 
pioneer applicants were all admitted, although several of them could not 
stand the test of eligibility to membership established by a rule of youj 
Board, but were deficient with respect to a knowledge of the simplest 
rudiments of the common English branches. They were all admitted, 
however, on probation, in accordance with the advice of the Superin- 
tendent, and all retained their connection with the School until the close 
of the term. 

At the opening exercises the Honorable A. J. Moulder, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Doctor Taylor, of the Board of Trustees, were 
present and made appropriate remarks to the class relative to the de- 
signs and objects of the institution, and their duties and responsibilities 
as pupils of the first Normal School established in California. 

In this quiet and unostentatious manner, and under the most xmfavor- 
able auspices, the State Normal School was organized. 

During the first month of the session ten or twelve other members 
were added to the class, and before the expiration of the term, in De- 
cember following, the class had increased to upwards of thirty. 

A public examination of the class, conducted by the State Superintend- 
ent and the Principal, w^s held on the twenty-first of December, but no 
diplomas or certificates of graduation were issued to any of the mem- 
bers, as none had completed the prescribed course of study. 

Although the ..provisions of the Act mnder which the School was es- 
tablished contemplated only one session of the School, of ^ve months 
duration, during the year, it was deemed expedient by the Executive 
Committee of your Board that the School should be reopened after a 
short vacation, as there was a balance of the appropriation left undis- 
bursed, sufiicient for its support for about two months. Accordingly the 
School was re-opened on the twelfth of January following, with about 
thirty pupils, about twenty of whom had attended the previous term. 

A considerable number of those who attended the first session engaged 
in teaching after leaving the School, and did not return; others were 
prevented from attending by other circumstances, and one was dis- 
missed for delinquency. 

As it was deemed probable that the Legislature, then in session, 
would make a small appropriation to meet the financial deficiency th» 
might accrue by keeping the School open after the three thousand do- j 
lars ($3,000) appropriated at the previous session, it was deemed ®^J^^ 
ble to continue the session for a few weeks longer than the time ^^^. 
upon at its re-opening, and in accordance with the advice and consent o 
the State Superintendent, the session was continued until May i^ 
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teenth four months from the time of commencement. During the term 

there were forty-one pupils in the class — ^five males* and thirty-six 
females. 

During the four last days of the session an examination of the class was 
conducted. The oral examination was conducted by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, assisted by Professor Swezey, Doctor 
H. Gibbons, and the Principal. This time was principally devoted to 
an examination of the pupils in physical geography, physiology, arith- 
metic, grammar, rhetoric, algebra, geometry, spelling, and methods of 
teaching, by means of printed questions, to which the pupils were re- 
quired to give written answers. A limited time (from one hour to two 
hours and a half) was allowed the class for preparing their answers to 
each set of questions, and the average standard fixed at Seventy per 

cent. 

The applicants for diplomas were also examined by the Committee 
with special reference to their ability to conduct class exercises, by be- 
ing required to teach in their presence in the Model Department. 

After a careful examination of the manuscripts of the pupils, it was 
decided by the Committee of Examination that only four of the appli- 
cants were entitled to certificates of graduation. The names of these, 
together with copies of the questions propounded to the class, will be 
found appended to this report. 

A very large majority of those who have entered the School during 
the session, have been found exceedingly deficient in a knowledge of the 
elementary branches of study that are usually taught in our Primary 
pd Grammar Schools, and all have required special instruction and 
training in the rudiments of the common English branches. Many had 
not Jattended any School whatever for a long time, and were sadly defi- 
cient in relation to the amount of mental vivacity and dicipiine so neces- 
sary for the I^ormal student to possess. Several wei'c dismissed during 
the term, in consequence of their want of application, and for other 
delinquencies, and their consequent inability to maintain a respectable 
standing in their classes. Four or five young ladies were admitted on 
probation, (by the advice and consent of the Executive Committee,) of 
whom but two were found qualified, after two or three months trial, 
to pursue the course with advantage to themselves, or credit to the 
School. 

The following counties have been represented in the institution during 
the session, viz : 



Contra Costa; 
San Francisco; 
Nevada ; 
Sacramento ; 
Marin ; 
Santa Clara ; 



Solano ; 
Alameda ; 
San Joaquin : 
Yuba; 
Napa; 
El Dorado. 



It 



IS a matter of disappointment and regret to me that so few from 



ae mining and agricultural counties of the State have been inclined to 

th t *^^ advantages which the School affords, and, more particularly, 

of K ^7^^^ ^^^ haye entered have been found so very deficient in point 

wh v)" scholastic attainments and mental discipline. As the objects 

leh the School seeks to accomplish become more generally under- 
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stood, howevePj it is probable that this latter obstacle to its success In 
meeting to the^ fullest extent the designs of its establishment will K^ 
gradually removed. 

But the above does not exhibit the true proportional attendance fpoin 
the several counties, as a cons derable number of those who have at. 
tended from San Francisco must be considered as residents of other sec! 
tions of the State, as their parents reside in the " rural districts,^' and 
they are only remaining temporarily in this city with their friends or 
relatives, in order to avail themselves of the privileges which the 
School affords. It is presumed that nearly one half of the students that 
have attended are bona fide residents of other counties. It is further, 
more probable that a large proportion of the future members of the in. 
stitution will attend from this city, whatever place the Legislature may 
hereafter designate for its permanent location. 

A considerable number of applications for admission to the institution 
next term have already been received, and among these I am pleased to 
notice a larger number of those who have had experience in teaching 
than have heretofore applied. 

The whole number of pupils who have attended during the nine 
months that it has been in siession is forty nine, while the average daily 
attendance has been only about twenty-five. This exceedingly low 
average attendance has been occasioned, in a great measure, by the fact 
that so large a proportion of the members entered after the opening of 
the session 3 but some of the pupils who reside in the city have been 
habitually irregular in their attendance. 

One of the most prominent disabilities to which I have been subjected 
in conducting the School, has been a want of a convenient and comfortable 
School-room in which to hold the sessions. 

During the first three months of the session the City Board of Educa- 
tion appropriated to the use of the School a small class-room on the base- 
ment floor of the High School building, but in ^November, as it was 
deemed expedient to organize a Model Department, and as there was no 
convenient room that could be obtained for the latter, either in the 
building occupied by the Normal or in the vicinity, it was found neces- 
sary to remove the School to some locality where accommodations could 
be obtained for all the departments in the same building. 

Eooms well adapted to the wants of the School could not be pro- 
cured, but as a last resort it was finally decided to rent for its use those 
which it continued to occupy up to the close of the session. This house 
was in every respect unfit for the use of a Normal School. 



II. 



COURSE OP STUDY AND EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOL. 

The following branches have been taught in the School during the 
year, viz : Practical and mental arithmetic, physical and descriptive 
geography, English grammar and analysis, rhetoric, composition, read- 
ing, penmanship, algebra, plane geometry, physiology, natural philoso- 
phy, vocal music, calisthenics, and the theory and practice of teaching' 
During the latter part of the session Doctor H. Giboons has delivered a 
series of lectures to the class on the subject of botany, he having g©^®' 
rously volunteereti to give gratuitous instruction in this science. , 

The direct instruction on the science or methods of teaching whio 
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jj^g been given to the class, has been principally of an incidental nature, 
and in connection with the ordinary class drills or recitations, and but 
few of the pupils have furnished themselves with any text book on this 
subject. But the more advanced pupils have been required to conduct 
class exercises in the Model Department under the supervision of one of 
the Teachersv and have also done the same in the Normal School at eveiy 
favorable opportunity. Moreover, I have availed myself of all the means 
at command for impressing upon the minds of those under my care 
and instruction an idea of the great responsibility that they have in- 
curred in connecting themselves with the School as candidates for the 
Teacher's profession, and the importance of the work in which they had 
declared their intention to engage. I have also conducted all the exer- 
cises of the School with special reference to the cultivation of the pupils* 
power of verbal expression, and have also taken every available oppor- 
tunity to call the attention of the classes to what I considered the best 
methods of teaching the various branches, and the means to be brought 
into requisition for developing and strengthening the faculties of the 
young pupil. Criticisms, and an unrestrained interchange of opinion, on 
the part of all the pupils of the class, both in relation to the principles 
of the various subjects or sciences which have been taught, and the 
methods pursued in presenting them, have been at all times encouraged, 
and they have been required to make use of frequent blackboard illustra- 
tions by way of elucidating the principles or subjects comprised in the 
lessons assigned them. 

While a large portion of each daily session has been devoted to im- 
parting especial instruction in the various sciences enumerated, the im- 
portance of physical training, as a branch of Common School education, 
has not been overlooked or underrated. During the last session, the 
members of the School have taken regular gymnastic and calisthenic 
exercises, under the instruction of Madame Parrot, a graduate of Dr. 
Dio Lewis' Normal Institute in Boston, and all the members of the 
School have been subjected to systematic physical training, adopting 
such exercises as are prescribed by the best authorities on this subject. 
The apparatus which has been employed in conducting these exercises 
consists of wooden dumb-bells, wands, rings, and small bags containing 
beans or grain, by means of which a variety of exhilarating games and 
performances have been introduced, calculated to furnish diversion for 
the pupils by arousing competition among the performers, as well as to 
develop the muscles, strengthen the physique and increase mental vigor. 
This system of physical culture .is, I think, well adapted to the wants of 
our Common Schools, and I hope to see it generally introduced through; 
out the State. I had great difficulty at first in introducing these exer- 
cises, as very few of the pupils appeared to take any interest in them, 
or even to appreciate the advantages of any system of physical culture 
jD the School-room. A commendable degree of interest has, however, 
peen since awakened, and the members have recently not only engaged 
in the exercises without apparent reluctance, but in most cases have 
nianifested an apparent fondness for them. 

A system of assigning " credits '' to the members of the class, at the 
^ose of each exercise, both in the Normal and Model Departments, has 
een regularly adopted, and has been productive of favorable results, by 
^Citing the pupils to application and habits of attention and observa- 
de'f ^^ ^^ ^ ?^^* worthy of notice that the relative standing of the stu- 
duri ^^ ^^ exhibited by the aggregate number of credits each obtained 
^g the session, generally coincided with the relative average per- 
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centage of credits that they respectively received on their examination 
mannscripts at the close of the term. 



III. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance of the pupils has been somewhat irregular during the 
session. This kind of delinquincy I have made a strenuous effort to 
check, and have surfSeeded to a certain extent, although it has continued 
to exist, and has proved decidedly detrimental to the progress of the 
pupils and to the general welfare of the School. 

But, in commenting upon the various disabilities and obstacles to 
which I have been subjected in conducting the School, I am fully aware 
that it has not been in the power of your Board to furnish all the appli, 
ances and conveniences necessary for the more perfect establishment 
and better management of the institution, as but an exceedingly limited 
fund was placed in your hands by the State Legislature — a sum barely 
sufficient for continuing the School for about one half the year. 

Notwithstanding it would have afforded me extreme pleasure to have 
been able to present to your honorable body a more flattering and en- 
couraging report of the School, at the close of this the first year of its 
existence, both with respect to the number of applicants for admission, 
and the interest that has been manifested in its welfare, I am prepared 
to state that my anticipations have been, in this respect, fully realized. 
I entered upon the duties assigned me with some misgivings, and, in 
view of the imperfect arrangements that had been made for its success- 
ful opening, considered the success of the School in meeting the design 
of its establishment, or even its long continuance, as problematical. It 
was frequently remarked to me, by those who deemed it very desirable 
that a School for the special education and training of Teachers shonld 
be established in the State, that it was probable that but very few would 
connect themselves with the School during the first session, and that my 
class would not probably number more than a dozen, at most, during the 
year. But if the number of students attending the Schoolis to be con- 
sidered the measure of its prosperity, then the experiment, as fa^ as it 
has been tried, may be regarded as quite satisfactory, as there were fifty 
pupils in attendance during the session — a larger number, by far, than 1 
even dared to hope would resort to the School so soon after its organi- 
zation. 1 O T, 1 

I apprehend, however, that the labor of organizing a Normal Scbooi 
in this State, and of establishing it upon a permanent basis, is attendea 
with greater difficulties, and met by more formidable obstacles, than » 
has been in almost any other State where similar institutions are now 
established. Although there are many, both males and females, who are 
desirous of teaching for a limited time, and succeed in obtaining po^ 
tions as a stepping stone to more lucrative employment, and althoug 
many of this class of our Teachers are unfitted, both in regard to educ^ 
tion and experience, to take the charge of Schools, they are not J^^^?^ 
to spend a year, or even a shorter time, in preparing themselves for v 
work in which they desire to engage. This is especially the case w 
the young men who are temporarily engaged as Teachers. 

I have conversed with many Teachers, and corresponded with ^^'^^S 
who have contemplated entering the School, but who subsequeu j 
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decided not to do so at present, as they thought that they could not well 
afford the expense of time and money to which they would be subjected 
by attending the course. Others would willingly attend in ease the 
State had provided for paying their board bills while they were mem- 
bers of the institution. Some have signified their intention of connect- 
jng themselves with the School at some future day, when its efficiency 
in meeting the ends of its establishment shall have been more thor- 
oughly tested, and when more extensive and adequate provisions shall 
have been made for its permanent organization and support. 

The insatiable desire to invest in " feet," and to accumulate the gold of 
our placers, and the restless, unsettled spirit, so characteristic of the 
young men, and, to some extent, the young women of the State, militate, 
in no slight degree, against the success of the Normal School. 

At the close of the last session, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction announced by circular that an advanced ' class would be 
formed in the School next session, consisting of those who were already 
fanailiar with the principles of the various branches taught in the School, 
who intended to teach in the Public Schools of the State, and who 
required special instruction in the theory and practice of teaching. 

In the Normal Schools of the Eastern States many experienced Teach- 
ers, graduates of Seminaries and Colleges, and others who possess a good 
knowledge of the common and higher English branches, may be found, 
who resort to these institutions solely for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the methods of imparting instruction, or of learning how 
to teach. 

There is obviously a deficiency of earnest professional spirit existing 
among a large class of the Teachers of the State — such a spirit as is ab- 
solutely essential to the successful development of a sound and perma- 
nent Pree School system, and which is requisite in order that the public 
sentiment may be thoroughly revolutionized in favor of greater liberality 
on the part of the State Government, in making ample provision for the 
support of Free Public Schools throughout the Commonwealth. I say 
Free Public Schools, for we have no system of Free Schools in the State 
at large. Outside of the cities and the larger towns, parents are com- 
pelled to send their children away from home to be educated, or are sub- 
jected to the payment of rate bills for the support of a District School 
from three to seven months in the year. Competent and enthusiastic 
Teachers can do much by efficient labor in the School-room, as well as 
by more direct personal eifort during their hours of leisure, by way of 
inciting the residents of their res^pective districts to build better School- 
nouses, and to otherwise increase their facilities for sustaining good 

M ^ throughout the year. 

Many of our Teachers, especially those in the sparsely settled sections 
01 the State, are not professional Teachers; that is to say, they do not 
possess a thorough knowledge of even the rudiments of the branches of 
knowledge which they attempt to teach, and know little or nothing of 
ne laws of mental development, and the rational order in which the 
*^*WU8 faculties of the child should be called into exercise. They have, 
^^oreover, no love for the work in which they are for the time engaged, 

y resort to teaching as a means of gaining a temporary livelihood, 
wh ^\^ therefore constantly watching for something to " turn up,'' 
tast^^ t^oy may obtain a situation more in consonance with their 
adant A^^ tiabits of life, and for which they are by education bett<^ 
gaffed • ^ ^^ ^"^'^ aware, however, that some of those who are e^ 
6 S <i m teaching in our Public Schools, and who have been dri^^ep into 
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the vocation by force of circumstances, but do not intend to make it ^ 
life work, are both competent instructors and faithful in the dischai'ge 
of their duties; but these are only exceptions among the class which I 
denominate unprofessional Teachers. There are also many faithful an^ 
successful instructors among us, who have not received a professional 
education in any institution especially devoted to the instruction and 
training of Teachers ; but they have become efficient educators of the 
young by years of experience, observation, careful study, and untirW 
devotion to their School-room duties. We must have more of this class 
of workers in our rudimentary Schools. 

The idea seems to prevail in some sections of our State that almost 
any one is qualified to assume the charge of a Primary and Mixed School, 
and accordingly^, we find in many cases that those are often employed 
who will work for the least salary, without apparent regard to the qaali- 
ficatiqns of the applicant. It requires as much and perhaps more skill 
or tact to instruct a Primary School successfully than it does that of a 
higher grade. In some of our Eastern cities this fact is fully recognized 
by the Superintendents and Trustees, and female Teachers who obtain 
appointments in Schools of the lowest grade receive higher salaries than 
those occupying similar positions in Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 

I have examined both male and female applicants for admission to the 
Normal School during the past year, who stated that they had been en- 
gaged in teaching from one to five years in " the Interior," and who 
held certificates of qualifications from the Boards of Examiners of vari- 
ous counties, that were not able to solve examples involving the most 
simple operations in fractions, to explain one in simple addition, or write 
a grammatical sentence. One young man, of two ^^ears' experience in 
teaching, failed to perform a single example assigned him as a test of his 
knowledge of the rudiments of arithmetic, and could not spell correctly 
more than one word in ten which I gave him at random, although they 
were all words in common use, and not of difficult orthography. 

I received a letter from a County Superintendent recently in which 
the writer expressed his regret that his county was unrepresented in the 
Normal School, and stated, furthermore, that at least three fourths of 
the Teachers in the county ought to attend the institution, and that if 
he could induce them to do so, even for one terra, and then to return 
.to their respective posts, he should expect to see a manifest improvement 
in the Schools in that section, as a result of their efforts to improve them- 
solves 

l!Tot long since, when visiting a School district, not twenty miles from 
this city, seeing a number of boys at play in the vicinity of a Schoo- 
house, 1 inquired of them why they were not attending the School 
They stated that the Teacher was in a state of intoxication at the time, 
s^nd had gone home. They also told me that he was addicted to the con- 
stant use of inebriating liquors. , 

The instances that I have cited may be, and probably are, exception»| 
cases, but they serve, at least, as illustrations of the fact that ^^"^ ^ 
Trustees do not, in some cases, exercise sufficient care in the selection 
Teachers whom they employ to develop the mental and moral powers 
the children intrusted to their charge. , 

But how shall this defect be remedied ? What course shall be taue ^ 
in order that each School District shall be supplied with an f^struc 
who shall realize the magnitude of his labor and the responsibilities » 
importance of his mission ? jt 

In the first place, much can be done by way of attaining the re 
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named by elevating the profession of the instructor, and by assigning it 
that rank among the other learned professions which its importance 
merits and imperatively demands. But good Teachers demand a fair 
compensation for their labor, and, in order to secure their services in all 
parts of the State, ample provision should be made for keeping the 
Schools in session for ten months in the year, and taxes should be levied 
for the purpose of providing funds for erecting comfortable and commo- 
dious School-houses and paying living salaries. Much can be accom- 
plished with respect to improving our Schools by educating at a School 
especially devoted to the object hundreds of earnest and enthusiastic 
Teachers, who shall go forth, from year to year, thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the true Teacher ; those who love their profession and are 
willing to make any sacrifices, in order that they may accomplish the 
work devolving on them, and accomplish it well. 



ly. 

NECJESSITY OP MAINTAINING A NORMAL SCHOOL AT THE EXPENSE OF THE 

STATE. 

It has for a long time been a maxim of government in all of the most 
populous and loyal Commonwealths of the Union, that all the citizens of 
a State should be educated by the State, Admitting this to be wise 
governmental policy, (and few, I think, will question its practicability^ 
It would seem inxportant that not only ample public provision should be 
made for establishing the requisite number of Free Common Schools in 
every section of the State, but that means should be provided, at the 
public expense, for securing good Teachers and the proper kind of 
instruction J for the public money is not only absolutely squandered by . 
placing bunglers and tyros in so responsible a position as that occupied 
by the mstructor of children, but a vast amount of positive injury may 
result from the habitual delinquency or incompetency of a single Teacher. 

Ihe same principles should be recognized pertaining to the vocation 
ot teaching that are generally received and acted upon relative to all 
trades and professions. 

}^}!Zl ^^^^ ^ ^^^^® ^^^^' ^^ ^^ ^^* employ a man to do the work that 
nas not even served an apprenticeship as a farrier; or, if a watch is to 

Pririt^^ ' ^* ^^ ."^^^ P^* ^"*^ *^^ ^^^^^ ^^ a careless experimenter, 
inwr "^"^^l' ^^ ^^ °^^ ^^^^^^ *^^ iives and health of our children by 
deed i^^pl '^'♦^^'''' ^'^^' ^"^ ^^^ ''^''^ ""^ ""^ ignorant charlatan. In- 



deed \f t)U • ♦ K^»w.u, „w ^,XJ^^ ^-0,10 Vi aiJ ^ _ 

MeLli n 11^'^^^^^^ cannot produce a diploma from the Faculty of some 
unXfi i^^^i!,?"^ ^^'^^ I"^^®^^^^^ *^ practice medicine, he is deemed 
tors an ♦ ^ patronage, and pronounced by the fraternity of Doc- 

childrL^^^^^^"^^®.^^' ^^ unscrupulous empiric. On the other hand, our 
the hvlT^ sometimes placed in charge of tutors who know as little of 
^<^^i^\^7 attempt to teach, or of the laws of mental develop- 
medical r.f^^.x^'^® ^^ '?^?*^^ ^""^ ™^^^^ culture, as does the uneducated 
»iediea. P^*^^^*^°^^^ ^^ *^® principles of anatomy, hygiene, or materia 

W n7J]i^-^ *^'^ ^^^^^* ^® remedied ? Obviously, by placing the Teach- 
that rew ^^^ ^^ ^^ equality with other professions, or by assigning it 
^tsimnntvJ® ""^P^ ^""^"^ *^® various professions and avocations which 
^»»8calW *^^^ demands. In proportion as we elevate the Teacher and 
vmiing, we improve the Schools. 
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It is the peculiar office of the Normal School to instil proper prineipU 
and motives of actions in the minds and hearts of those placed under itg 
fostering care; to create a working power in the prospective Teacher- 
to enable the student to realize the influence he is called upon to exert' 
and must exert, while engaged in leading and disciplining the unej! 
panded intellect. 

It is, or ought to be, a perpetual School Institute, in which the mem. 
hers receive proper impulses, through the medium of association and the 
instruction of those to whom it is directly intrusted, and by directing all 
their eiforts to one end, where they may become gradually imbued with 
the enthusiasm and spirit of the Teacher. 

The history of all institutions that have for their sole object the edti. 
cation and training of such as design to enter upon the arduous and 
accountable labors of teaching, wherever they are established upon a 
permanent basis, clearly demonstrates that they serve as the most vil, 
liable adjuncts to a sound Free School system, and that they constitute 
most important auxiliaries to the successful development of that system. 
Their efficiency has been most thorcfughly tested in most of the States 
of our republic, as well as in England, France, Prussia, and Chili. Evea 
Turkey, and disloyal South Carolina, can boast of having a Teachers' 
Seminary within their respective borders. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that one hundred of those now engaged 
in teaching in this State, and who design to continue the occupation for 
a series of years, but who are deficient with respect to the amount of 
knowledge, discipline, and experience requisite to enable them to be as 
useful in their several spheres as they otherwise might be, or as they 
should be, could be induced to attend a good Normal Institute for only 
one year, and if during this time they should devote their exclusive 
attention to the science and art of instruction, and to such collateral 
branches of learning as appertain more particularly to methods of teach- 
ing, together with practice in the Experimental Department, under the 
supervision of a thoroughly competent Principal, how much real good 
might thereby be accomplished? These Teachers would carry out with 
them a power for good, the influence of which would be felt far beyond 
the boundaries of their respective School-rooms or districts, for others 
engaged in the same work would unavoidably catch a measure of their 
spirit, and thus the benefits resulting from their year's tuition would be 
multiplied and extended. I have sometimes heard it remarked that the 
Academy and High School possess equal if not superior facilities to 
those claimed for the Teachers' Seminary for imparting a knowledge oi 
the sciences, and, therefore, the Normal Institute is a superfluous append- 
age to our system of Free Schools. The fallacy of this argument 
appears in the fact that Teachers' Seminaries claim no rivalship wit" 
any other institutions of learning. Their office is strictly professional 
The Normal School is sm generis, s^n institution that has for its obje* 
not so much the mere culture and discipline of the mind of the pup? ^. 
the mere imparting of general knowledge, as it has the instruction 
the student in specific knowledge relative to the means and appli^^^.^ 
to be brought into requisition in training and educating the young- 
is true that this peculiar kind of knowledge may, to some^ ^^^^ fonS 
least, be given in the High School or College ; and in some in^^^* . j 
in our country there is a department engrafted upon the ^^^^®^ij|,. 
course for this special purpose of teaching the student how to to 
It has been found, however, wherever this two-fold ofiice has D 
attempted, that the work respectively assigned to the two departm 
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of instruction can be more thoroughly and effectually accomplished by 
separating the pupils into two distinct classes under separate manage- 

If my ^^«^ «V7ea? of the Teachers' School could be fully realized, I 
^ould have no pupil admitted as a member of the class who was not 
tolerably well advanced in a knowledge of all the branches taught in 
oar best Grammar Schools. Tinder existing circumstances, however, it 
would not be practicable, perhaps, to raise the standard of admission, as 
comparatively but few who possess the necessary scholastic qualifica- 
tions to enable them to procure State or county certificates could be in- 
duced to enter the School merely for the purpose of availing themselves 
of its professional training. 

V 

V. 

WHAT THE SCHOOL NEEDS IN ORDER THAT IT MAY BECOME MORE EFFICIENT. 

It is recommended that no pupil be permitted to enter the School 
after the first week of each semi-annual session, excepting in extraor- 
dinary cases, and that none be allowed to leave, for the purpose of en- 
gaging in teaching, before the close of any term. 

It seems desirable that a form for a diploma for future graduates 
should be issued by your Board as soon as deemed practicable. Those 
who have graduated have received certificates wherein it is stated that 
they are entitled to diplomas after such shall have been engraved by 
order of the Board of Trustees. 

I would call the attention of your Board to the necessity of perma- 
nently fixing the length and number of terms, in order that the Prin- 
cipal may make early announcement of the re-opening of the School, 
for the benefit of those who may desire to attend and who reside remote 
from its location. 

In deciding with reference to what shall constitute a proper course of 
study for the California State Normal School, it is necessary to know 
something of what is to form its constituent elements, for, as in all other 
Seminaries, the system of instruction and curriculum of studies pursued 
must be regulated in accordance with the average mental capacity and 
amount of scholastic attainments of those who enter as pupils, as well 
as with reference to the objects which the institution seeks to accom- , 
plish. If the test of eligibility to membership which has been adopted 
yy your Board remains as at present, and those who have entered dur- 
ing the last session are to be regarded as samples of its future members', 
it will be obviously necessary to establish an elementary course, or one 
Peparatory to that which may be justly considered more strictly pro- 
fessional as far as it relates to its aims and more immediate results. On 
the other hand, if the School^ is to be divested of all the distinguishing 
leatures of a purely academical course, the standard of admission should 
oe elevated, and the attention of the student mainly, if not exclusively, 
wected to those departments of learning which directly or indirectly 
*PR?^tain to processes of instruction, or education as an art. 

^he following presents a general outline of this advanced course : 
tK ^^^ sciences which relate to the nature of the mind and the laws 
ftat govern its early development; such as relate to the moral senti- 
"lents ; those that treat of the organization of th% physical system, tp- 
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gether with the organic functions and laws of health ; and the meaag 
and appliances that are to be brought into requisition for cultivating aa^ 
strengthening all the faculties of the child. In addition to these the 
pupil should be thoroughly instructed in methods of organizing ^^^j 
classifying Schools, as well as in a knowledge of the School laws of the 
State, and the details of School management and discipline. 

If, however, it is deemed advisable to admit those who are deficient 
with respect to the rudimentary branches of knowledge taught in our 
Primary, Mixed, and Grammar Schools, they should be thoroughly jj. 
structed in these branches, either preparatory to or in connection -with 
the course delineated. It seems necessary, moreover, that the Normal 
graduate should understand the elements, if not the more advanced 
principles, of algebra, geometry, physics, rhetoric, and natural history 
for who can understand and teach arithmetic well without knowing 
something of the higher mathematics ? or who can comprehend all the 
principles of geographical science unless he understands astronomy? 
Even the instructor of our lowest grade of Schools can be more useful in 
her particular sphere, if she possesses, in addition to a knowledge of the 
branches usually introduced into this department, a stock of information 
relative to the sciences enumerated. 

Ten of those who have attended the School during the year (includ- 
ing the graduates) are now engaged in teaching, but those who did not 
finish the course remained but a short time in attendance, and hence the 
School should not be held responsible for their deficiency, in case they 
do not meet the expectations of those who employ them, with respect to 
their methods of instruction. 

Not long since I saw a letter which was sent by a County Superin- 
tendent to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, in which the writer 
takes occasion to allude to the incapacity of one of the Teachers of his 
county who had attended about six weeks at the JSTormal School during 
the latter part of the winter session, and who was then compelled, on 
account of pecuniary embarassment, to seek a position as Teacher. 

Although this young man had never taught before, his want of success 
was at once attributed to a defect in the system of training at the Nor- 
mal School ; for, the Superintendent adds, " Our Normal School must 
drill better.^' 

It cannot be expected that any School should work a miracle by 
transmuting a "raw recruit'' into a good instructor of children and 
youth in six weeks. 

The Teachers' Seminary claims no supernatural agency. It requires 
long and careful drilling to make good soldiers, and any amount of mili- 
tary training fails to make eflicient troops of such as lack native energy 
and trueborn patriotism. 

In ordinary cases it will require two years to finish the course of 
study, and no one ought to enter the Scljool unless he can attend, a* 
least, during two consecutive terms. 

But the success of the School in effectually accomplishing the objects 
for which it has been instituted, does not depend so much upon the 
number as the character of its students, and, under the most favorable 
circumstances, much patient, arduous, unremitting labor must have been 
expended by those in whose charge these prospective Teachers are 
placed, before the good results will be made manifest throughout the 
State. 

Such pupils, and only such, should be admitted to the School as have 
decided to teach, or have already had experience in teaching, and desig^^ 
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frraduate. We need such students as possess good native ability, a 
nd physical organization, and well disciplined minds. The Teacher 

^f the J^ormal School ought not to be required to spend the time devoted 

f School exercises in infusing the breath of intellectual life into the 

Ambers of his class, inciting them to habits of application, and drilling 

instructing them in the rudiments of science. If he is compelled U 

% this, he will have little opportunity for accomplishing the legitimate 

^ork of the institution. 

VI. 

THE MODEIi DEPARTMENT, OR SCHOOL OF PRACTICE. 

This School was established on the twenty-seventh of October. At 
first but one class was organized, which consisted entirely of gii*ls, aver- 
affinir about six years of age, and placed under the charge of an expe- 
rienced female Teacher. The pupils of this class were mostly taken 
fi-om several of the Public Primary Schools of the city. On the twenty- 
fourth of November a Senior Department was established, composed 
exclusively of girls from fourteen to sixteen years of age. An addi- 
tional Teacher was employed for this class, and, her salary paid from the 
Normal School Fund. ^ , i_ 

The average daily attendance in the Senior Department has been 
about thirty, and in the Primary fifty-three. 

During four days in the week pupils from the Normal Class have con- 
ducted exercises in the Model School, under the supervision of one of 
the Teachers. 

I cannot speak in too high terms of commendation of the system ot 
instruction pursued by the Teachers of this department, and their pecu- 
liar fitness for the positions respectively assigned them, or the untiring 
devotion with which they have performed the duties which have de- 
volved on them. 

Very respectfully, 

AHIEA HOLMES, 
Principal of State Normal School. 
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BOABD OF TRUSTEES. 

P. P. LOW Grovernor of State, ex officio President of the Board. 

J. p. HOUGHTOI^ : Surveyor-General. 

JOHN SWETT Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

GEOBGrE TAIT , Superintendent of Public Schools, San Francisco. 

Ret. WM. H. hill Superintendent of Public Schools, Sacramento. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

GEOROE TAIT, JOHN SWETT, Rev. WM. H. HILL. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 

JOHN SWETT. 

Office — South-east corner of Montgomery and Jackson streets, 

TEACHERS. 

AHIRA HOLMES Principal. 

H, P. CARLTON Teacher of Natural Science. 

TRAIKING SCHOOL. 

Miss H. M. CLARK, Miss SULLIVAN. 
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All pupils, on entering the School, shall be required to sign the follow- 
ing declaration of intention : 

" We, the subscribers, hereby declare that our purpose in entering the 
State Normal School is to fit ourselves for the profession of Teaching, 
and that it is our intention to engage in teaching in the Public Schools 
of this State/' 

II. 

Male candidates for admission must be at least eighteen years of age; 
and female applicants at least fifteen years of age; and all must possess 
a good degree of physical health and vigor. 

III. 

-Examinations of candidates for admission shall be held during the 
opening week of each term, and in such form and manner as may be 
prescribed by the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees and 
the Principal ; and the candidate so examined shall be admitted to such 
classes as their qualifications may entitle them to enter. 

lY. 

, ^^® Principal of the School shall be authorized, under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, to examine and admit applicants at any time 
<*iiring the term, when it shall appear that such candidates could not 
PJ^esent themselves at the opening of the term. 

Y. 



m^^ •^;^^cutive Committee shall have discretionary power to promote 

) higher classe^ upon the vi 
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sentatioD of the Teachers that such pupils have earned promotion K 
rapid advancement in the course of study. ^ 

VL 

The Board of Trustees shall hold an examination of the Senior Claag 
semi-annually, at the close of each term } and diplomas shall be awarded 
to such members of the class as shall be found entitled to receive them. 

VII. 

Every Teacher in the School shall keep a class record of recitations 
and report the grade and standing of each member of the class at the 
end of each month, to the Secretary of the Board of Normal School 
Trustees. 

VIII. 

The Principal of the School shall keep a register of the attendance of 
pupils, and shall report monthly to the Secretary of the Board the whole 
number registered, the average number belonging, the average daily at- 
tendance, and percentage of daily attendance. 

IX. 

The Principal of the School shall have power to temporarily suspend 
any pupil, and shall immediately report such suspension, with the cause 
of the same, to the Secretary of the Board. 

X. 

Irregularity of attendance, without reasonable excuse, inattentian to 
the rules and regulations of the School, or continued imperfection in 
recitations, shall constitute a sufficient cause of suspension by the Prin- 
cipal of the School. 

XI. 

It shall be the duty of the Principal to detail members of the Senior 
Class, in alphabetical order, to take charge of the classes of the Model 
School, and to keep a record of the manner in which such pupil-Teaeherfl 
discharge their duties. 

XII. 

All members of the Senior Class shall be required to take charge of 
Model Classes, under the direction of the Principal, for the term of ob« 
week, whenever detailed for that purpose ; and it shall be their duty ^ 
be punctually present at the opening of School, to faithfully dischargOi 
to the best of their ability, all duties devolving upon them as Teaeh^ 
and to make out and present to the Principal, at the close of the weefr» 
a schedule of the daily exercises of the classes while under their instrao- 
tion, and a general report of their condition and progress. 



XIII. 



No 
the So 



pupil shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a member 
)hool at least one term of five months ; but certificates of »^^^ 
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uce showing character and standing, shall be given to all who pursue 
* undergraduate or temporary course of study. 

XIV. 

The Normal School shall be divided into three classes : Sub-Junior, 
Junior, and Senior; and the course of study for the term of five months, 
ending J^^® first, eighteen hundred and sixty -four, shall be as follows : 



COUESE OP STUDY, 



SUB-JUNIOR CLASS. 



Arithmetic — Eaton^s Common School ; Mental. 
Grammar — Quacken bos' . 

Geography — Warren's Common School and Physical; Corneirs Outline 
Maps; Map of California; Outline Map Drawing. 
Eutori/ of United States — Quackenbos'. 
Penmanship — B urgess' System. 
Drawing — Burgess' System. 
Reading — ^Willson's Fourth Eeader. 
Spelling, 

Oral Exercises — Willson's Charts. 
Elocution — Analysis of Elementary Sounds, 
Blachhoard — Writing and Drawing. 
Vocal Music. 

School Calisthenics and Gymnastics. 
Elementary Instruction — Sh eldon's. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Arithmetic — E aton ' s Higher. 

Algebra — ^Davies' Elementary. 

Grammar — Quackenbos'. 

Geography — ^Warren's Physical ; Gruyott's Wall Maps 

History of United /S^a^es— Quackenbos'. 

5o<awy— Gray's. 

i*%sio%^— Hooker's. 

^eading-^Wilhon's Fifth Eeader. 

Dejinfiions and Spelling. 

English Composition, 

^^cutionary Exercises — Russeirs. 

Elmentary /w^'^rwciibn— Sheldon's. 

^ocal Music. 

School Calisthenics and Gymnastics. 



■,:i; ;■•'■.' "J 



SENIOR CLASS. 




-^nVW/c—Eaton's Higher. 
^^c^a--Davies' Elementary. 
■^^ornetry. 
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Grammar — Quackenbos'. 
Rhetoric — Qiiackenbos\ 
Geology — Hitchcock's. 
Natural PMiosophy — Q u ackenbos' . 
History — Worcester's Oompend. 
Physiology — Hooker's. 
Botany — G-ray's. 

Physical Geography — Guyot's Earth and Man. 
Bookkeeping, 
Select Readings. 

Art of Teaching — Eussell's !Normal Training; Eussell's Yocal Culture- 
Sheldon's Elementary Instruction; Page's Theory and Practice. ' 
Constitution of the tlnited States. 
School Law of California. 

Use of State School Registers^ Forms^ Blanks^ and Reports. 
Vocal Music. 
School Calisthenics and Gymnastics. 




AUTHOEIZED LIST OF TEXT BOOKS. 

Arithmetic — Eaton's Series. 
Algebra — Davies' . 
Physiology — ^Hooker' 8. 
Natural Philosophy — Qu ack en bos'. 
Geology — Hitchcock's. 
Botany — Gray's. 

History of the United States — Quaekenbos'. 
General History — Worcester's Compend. 
Elocution — Eussell's Yocal Culture. 
Readers — Willson's Series; Willson's Charts. 
Geography — Warren's ; Guyot's Wall Maps. 
Grammar — Quackenbos'. 
Rhetoric — Q uackenbos' . 

Art of Teaching — ^Eussell's Normal Training ; Eussell's Vocal Culture; 
Sheldon's Elementary Instruction ; Page's Theory and Practice. 
Penmanship — Burgess' System. 
Drawing — Burgess' System. 
Outline Maps — Cornell's. 
Map of the Pacific Coas^— Bancroft's.^ 



GEKEEAL EEMAEKS. 



The object of the California State ISTormal School is to provide for tb« 
Public Schools of the State a class of well trained professional Teachers- 
The course of study as adopted for the School in its present stage of » ' 
vaneement, may seem very plain and unassuming, compared with t 



more pretentious lists of sciences and languages pursued in many p^ 
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. gtitutions; but it should be borne in mind that the aim of the Normal 
^hool is to teach thoroughly what it assumes to teach, and that its pur- 

ose is to fit Teachers for the actual duties of our Public School-rooms, 
^ather than to graduate mere literary scholars. 

^ The Normal School building is situated in the City of San Francisco, 
the north-west corner of Kearny and Post streets, nearly opposite 
Dashaway Hall. The Third Term of the School will commence on the 
sixth day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and end on the 
flrst of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, making a term of ^yq 
jnonths duration. 

As the maximum number the School can accommodate is not yet 
reached, pupils will be received from any county in the State, without 
reference to the county apportionment allowed by law. 

All pupils receive their tuition free, and most of the text books used 
are furnished free of charge, from the Library of the School 

The price of board, in private families, or in good boarding houses, 
varies from twenty-five dollars to thirty-five dollars per month. * 

Applicants who desire further information, will apply by letter to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or to the Principal of the School. 

Fublic School Teachers, who have already been engaged in teaching, 
and who wish to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the Ex- 
perimental School for imparting a thorough knowledge of the system 
of Object Training, can enter the Senior Class, if sufficiently advanced in 
their studies, and graduate at the end of a six months course. 



TEAINING SCHOOL, OE MODEL CLASSES. 

The object of this department is, to put theory into practice. There 
are four classes, of fifty pupils each ] three of which are low grade Pri- 
mary, and one a fourth grade Grammar class. The course of instruction 
followed in these classes will be modelled after the Oswego Training 
SchooL 

This department is under the general direction of Miss Clark and 
Miss Sullivan. 

Details of School-room duity learned in the drill-rooms of the Training 
•Department will form a most important element in the course of Nor- 
mal School education. 



SECTIONS OF THE EEYISED SCHOOL LAW EELATING TO 
THE STATE NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

[Approved April 6, 1863.] 
or THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Section 51. The Board of Education of the State of California, to-T 
gather with the Superintendents of Public Schools in the Cities of Sa¥ I p 
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Francisco and Sacramento, are hereby constituted (ex officio) a Board of 
Trustees for the Normal School of the State of California. 

Sec. 52. Such Board of Trustees shall be known and designated as 
*' The Board of Trustees of the State Normal School," and they shall 
have power to establish in the City of San Francisco, or at such other 
place as the Legislature may hereafter direct, a Normal School, for the 
free instruction in the theory and practice of teaching of such persons in 
this State as may desire to engage as Teachers in the Public Schools 
thereof; to prescribe a course of study for such Normal School, and the 
text books to be used therein; to examine, employ, and fix the salaries 
of Teachers therein; to hold stated examinations of the pupils attending 
such Normal School, and to award diplomas as hereinafter provided; to 
arrange and effect all the details necessary to conduct such Normal 
School ; and to make all the regulations and by-laws necessary for the 
good government and management of the same. 

Sec. 53. Males over eighteen years of age, and females over fifteen 
yelrs of age, may be admitted as pupils of said School; provided^ that 
every applicant shall undergo an examination in such manner as maybe 
prescribed by the Board of Trustees ; such person having first filed a cep. 
tificate with the Principal of said Normal School of intention to engage 
in the occupation of teaching in the Public Schools of this State. The 
seats in such Normal School shall be apportioned among the applicants 
therefor from the different counties of this State, as near as may be, in 
proportion to the representation of such counties in the State Legisla- 
ture. 

Sec. 54. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to visit said Normal School at least twice in each term, and he shall 
embody in his annual report a full account of the proceedings of said 
Board of Trustees, of their expenditures, of the actual condition of such 
School, and such other information relating to such School as he may 
deem advisable. 

Sec. 55. Said Board of Trustees shall have power to make arrange- 
ments for organizing and continuing experimental or model classes, to 
be connected with such School, and to make all necessary regulations 
concerning the same. 

Sec. 56. Said Board of Trustees shall, at the end of each School term, 
examine such applicants as are pupils of the Normal School respecting 
their proficiency in the studies of the course, and especially in their 
knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching, and shall grant diplo- 
mas to such only as give satisfactory evidence of their qualification ifi 
both the studies of the course and in the theory and practice of teaching- 
Such diplomas shall entitle the persons to whom they are awarded to 
have and receive, -without further examination, a certificate of the second 
grade from the State Board of Examination. 

Sec. 57. Said Board of Trustees shall hold at least two meetings in 
each year. The Governor of the State shall be ex officio Chairman of 
said Board, and three members thereof shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

Sec. 58. The expenses of the State Normal School shall be paid out 
of such appropriations as the Legislature may from time to time grd^* 
for its support ; and the Controller of State shall draw his warrant lO' 
the sum so appropriated in favor of the Board of Trustees of the Stat^ 
Normal School. 
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^N^lSrU^r. REI^ORT. 



O. M. OliAYES STATE PRINTER. 



State of Oai^ipornia, Department of State, ) 
Sacramento, December Ist, 1863. j 

To His Excellencj, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of the State of California : 

Sir : — In obedience to the requirements of the laws of this State, I 
have the honor to submit herewith a report of the transactions of this 
office for the period commencing December fifteenth, A. D. eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and ending December first, A. D. eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. 

A. A. H. TUTTLE, 

Secretary of State. 
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REPORT 




The official acts of the Executive have been duly'recorded in appro- 
priate books, as required by law. 

Tolumes XX and XXI of the Supreme Court Eeports, the Laws of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, in English and Spanish, and the 
Journals and Appendices of the fourteenth session of the Legislature, 
were received and transmitted as required by law, without delay, ex- 
cepting to the States in rebellion against the Government of the United 
States. The volumes remaining have been delivered to the State Libra- 
rian. 

The creation of new counties and townships involves the necessity of 
an additional number of copies of the Laws to meet the increased de- 
mand, and I would respectfully recommend that an additional one hun- 
dred copies be provided for. 

Under the provisions of an Act of the Legislature at its fourteenth 
session, the Secretary of State was authorized to purchase the Eeports 
of the Supreme Court, and Statutes of the State, and furnish the county 
officers of Amador therewith; but in the absence of any appropriation 
for that purpose the purchase could not be made, excepting the most 
necessary volumes for the County Judge, County Clerk, and District ' • 

Attorney, which were duly transmitted to those officers. The account * 
therefor will be presented to the Legislature at its next session. 

The duties devolving upon this Department under the provisions of an 
Act entitled an Act in addition to an Act entitled an Act to regulate 
elections, approved March twenty-third, eighteen hundred and fifty, and 
p Acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, approved April 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, were performed within 
J«« time required by said Act, and the returns of the votes cast by the 
yWornia Volunteers in the service of the United States were received 
H|time to insure the canvassing of the same in the various counties of 
Restate. • 

Ahe offices of the Treasurer and Secretary of State have been repaired 
^^^ reasonable cost. 

Un +T^^^^ respectfully recommend the propriety and economy of fitting ■ ^ 
P the basement story of the building now occupied by the State, for ^1^ 

^ accommodation of the various State officers, in case permission be *" 
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granted by the Board of Supervisors of Sacramento County to tU 



effect. 



The advantages arising from such action would be appreciated h^ 
persons having business to transact at the State Capital, and the ee^ 
omy thereof may be stated as follows : 



Eent of offices for Governor, Attorney-General, Superinten 
dent of Public Instruction, Surveyor-General, Adjutant- 
General, and State Arsenal (see Statutes of 1863, pages 
618 to 523) for four years (estimated time for completion 
of new Capitol building) at |3,210 per year 

Deduct estimated cost of Improvements 



#12,840 
5,000 

«7,840 



Showing a saving to the State in four years of the above amount of 
seven thousand eight hundred and forty dollars ($7,840.) 

The Assembly and Senate rooms will be in readiness upon the day 
fixed for the meeting of the Legislature. 

The supply of stationery is deemed ample to meet the necessities of 
the Legislature and State officers for the present fiscal year. Some addi- 
tional fuel may be required, 
^ The high prices of nearly all the articles purchased out of the appro- 
priation for stationery, lights, fuel, etc., during the last year, renderit 
necessary that an additional sum should be appropriated to supply an 
estimated deficiency of three thousand dollars ($3,000) for the fifteenth 
fiscal year. 
^ The archives in this office prior to eighteen hundred and sixty are in 
such disorder that some provision should be made to properly arrange 
and classify them — an appropriation of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
would be sufficient for that purpose. 

Under the provisions of an Act of the Legislature of eighteen linn- 
dred and sixty-one, page three hundred and two, section six, it was 
made the duty of this Department to furnish copies of the laws of eacii 
session to the State Printer, to affix marginal notes to and index the 
same, also to index the Journals of both Houses; and the Secretary was 
authorized to employ the services of one Clerk during each session to 
perform said service, at a salary of one hundred and fifty dollars ($150) 
per month, for a period not exceeding three months. I would respect- 
fully suggest that the amount allowed for the services required by s^d 
Act is inadequate, and that the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) be 
appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary oj 
State for the objects above mentioned, and thus secure the speedy and 
correct publication of the laws and Journals. j 

The following is a statement of the value of stationery, lightS) M 
furniture^ etc., delivered to the various Departments : 



Governor's Office..... 

AHiutant-General < 

qtate Treasurer, (including repairs of office), 

Attorney-eeneral 

State Printer. 

State Translator.; 

State Library ^ 

Swamp Ijand Commissioners 

Supreme Court..... 

State Controller 

Surveyor-General 

Legislature of 1863.....^ ••< 



$1,399 27 


406 42 


937 08 


120 25 


10 50 


38 00 


446 72 


54 00 


945 70 


751 69 


227 99 


5,804 33 


$11,141 95 



The following is an exhibit of the moneys collected in this office for 
the State Library Fund : 



December 14th to December Slst, 1862 

Quarter ending March Slst, A. B. 1863, 

Quarter ending June 30th, A. D. 1863 

Quarter ending September 30th, A. B. 1863 

Months of October and llfovember, A. D. 1863* 

Total amount received since last report 

Paid into State Treasury — 

On hand December 1st, 1863. 



$186 75 
3,487 55 
8,430 57 
7,537 70 
3,815 10 



$23,457 67 



$19,642 57 
3,815 10 



$23,457 67 



Of the above amout, eight hundred and seventy dollars ($870) was 
received for commissions, and the remainder, twenty-two thousand five 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars and sixty-seven cents, ($22,587 67,) 
principally for filing and recording certificates of incorporation. 

The amount received for recording said certificates being about two- 
sevenths of the whole amount, or six thousand four hundred and fifty- 
three dollars and sixty-two cents, ($6,453 62,) but in consequence of the 
nieagre clerical force allowed by the Act of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one, no certificates of incorporation have been recorded since early in 
^ehruary of the present year. The general business of the office has 
also' largely increased, and I would most respectfully recommend an 
appropriation for two additional Eeeord Clerks at an early day of the 
ensuing session. 

The 



ex- 



The amount expended out of the appropriation for contingent 
P^nses for this office for the fifteenth fiscal year is fiftj^-three dollars 
aiid seventy cents ($53 70.) 

^^ of which is respectfully submitted. 
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State op California, ^ 

County of Sacramento. [ 



I, A. A. H. Tuttle, Secretary of State, on oath say that the foreffob 
account of receipts and disbursements in the office of Secretary ot%^ 
is true, according to the best of my knowledge and belief. ^ 



} SEAL. I 



A. A. H. TUTTIB. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this seventh day of 
December, A. D., eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

SAMUEL CEOSS, 
JSTotary Public, Sacfamento County, Gal. 
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Attorney-General's OmOE, 1 

Sacramento, November 31st, 1863. ( 
To His Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

Sir : — ^In my last annual report to your Excellency, I recommended 
the passage of a stringent law to prevent the carrying of concealed 
deadly weapons. The law was passed, and whether the result is attribut- 
able to this cause or not, the killing from sudden affray have been less 
frequent during the past year. 

Another suggestion of my last report was, to the great credit of our 
legislators and to the honor of our State, acted upon, and Kegroes were 
accorded their ''rights in being permitted to give evidence in Courts of 
Justice. 

Another suggestion, made after careful examination of facts, was not 
acted upon, and I now have the honor to again submit the proposition in 
the hope that it may attract the attention of our legislators. In my last 
report 1 said : 

•* We have in the Prison about six hundred convicts. From inquiries 
among prisoners, information from outside sources, and facts given me 
by the officers resident at the Prison, I am convinced that a very con- 
siderable number of these convicts ought to be discharged from confine- 
J^ent, and that an Act of legislative clemency, (after careful examina- 
tion of facts,) releasing such prisoners as may be entitled to the mitiga- 
tion of their punishment, would be of advantage to them and of profit 
^ the State. ******h^*** 
„"^^^ere are prisoners in San Quentin who have outlived the memory 
Ojt friends, too poor to publish their petitions for pardon, and to whom 
ae pardoning power of the Executive is not likely to do full and impar- 
. Justice. Your experience in this respect has already doubtless con- 
inced you that political influence, efforts of friends, and assistance of 
paici Attorneys, is often brought to bear for those prisoners not most 
^«^«ly to be entitled to a pardon. nir.i+i^^H_Kv/ C -»00(J I P 

I would suggest that th^ Legislature aypUJ^jQ^reSiMffc/^*-^ 
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the two Houses to visit the Prison, examine the commitments, convereA 
with the prisoners, learn all the facts within their reach, and when iJI. 
formed, introduce an Act such as policy, justice, and humanity may ^^ 
tate ; the effect of which action, I am convinced, would be most health 
ful upon the prisoners left in custody. They will feel that they had not 
been entirely forgotten, and would hope that by good conduct they migk 
in time become the recipients of a similar favor/' 

This suggestion met with but little favor, and no action was taken 
upon it. It seems to me there are not a few persons in public life who 
fear that anything like sympathy for a prisoner is proof of their sjm. 
pathy with crime, and that they illustrate their own very superior claims 
to virtue by ignoring assistance to the unfortunate. Many I found who 
had only a sneer or a smile for the mistaken interest I exhibited fe 
convicts. 

Again I recommend through your Excellency to the Legislature that 
this subject is worthy of consideration. I am convinced there are men 
in the State Prison who are innocent of crime ; there are many who 
have been barbarously punished by the length of term imposed; there 
are many who, having committed a first offence, might be restored to 
society by the exercise of judicious clemency. 

I renew the suggestion of the appointment of a Legislative Commit. 
tee as involving considerations of justice and humanity. 

I have employed no additional Counsel during the past year, except so 
far as I have had assistance of the law firm with which I am connected 
in practice, and have made no expense to the State beyond the amount 
allowed me for costs and disbursements in suits in which the State is a 
party, and the small balance from last year's collection used in part pay- 
ment of a Clerk's hire. 

I desire to call attention to the Act concerning the office of Attorney- 
General, which by a technical interpretation, imposes but light duties 
upon this officer. The law provides : 

" The Attorney-General shall attend each of the terms of the Supreme 
Court, and there .prosecute or defend, as the case may be, all causes to 
which the State may be a party; also all causes to which any county 
may be a party, other than those in which the interest of the county 
may be adverse to the State, or any officer of the State acting in his 
official capacity. He shall assist in all impeachments. He shall giye 
his opinion in writing to the Legislature, State officers, and to Commis- 
sioners of State Hospital, or Asylum, and to any District Attorney, etc.'' 

The Attorney-General, then, is the legal adviser of certain. State offi- 
cials, and must attend to the litigation in which the State or its officers 
naay be a party in the Supreme Court. But questions and cases are con- 
tinually arising where the State has very important interests involved 
in the lower Courts. 

During my term of office, I have felt that the State has demanded my 
attention in various questions of great importance, as the following state- 
ment of cases will illustrate. I have brought and defended cases, givc^ 
opinions, and in all respects acted as though I was the Attorney. of tJ^® 
State, and without respect to the question of the duties required by ^*^' 
The duties of the Attorney-General should be enlarged. The power ot 
the Attorney-General should be increased. It would add to the dignity* 
importance, and usefulness of this department. The Attorney-Generd* 



i>4 



h uld fee provided with a Clerk who is an Attorney-at-law, and with a 

lary to employ talent that could be useful in the Courts, and not be 
made dependant upon collections. 

The Attorney-General should be allowed, in important criminal cases, 
to £ro to the assistance of District Attorneys, and travelling expenses 
fthould be allowed him. 

"W^hen I came into office, I found the State Prison authorities m great 
mbarrassment from the limited amount of land owned by the State in 
the vicinity of the Prison buildings ; the Guard House, the Commissary 
Storehouse, the wells furnishing the only fresh water within five miles of 
the Prison, the vegetable gardens, and the clay banks from which brick 
^ere made, were found to be on the lands of private individuals, and for 
which some sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) was demanded as the price 
of purchase. 

I have brought suit and condemned those lands, one hundred and 
fifteen acres, at a cost of seventeen thousand dollars ($17,000,-) giving 
to the State a perfect title to so much land surrounding the Prison 

buildings. 

Your predecessor in office issued a patent for forty acres of land to 
Mr. McCauley, and by him assigned to John Simms. I presume the 
issuing of this patent was a mistake, as it covers the brick yards at the 
Prison lands made by the State and redeemed from the waters of the 
w by Prison labor. I have brought suit in equity to set aside this 
patent, and to enjoin the suit in ejectment brought by Simms against 
the officers of the Prison. The plaintiff is willing to sell for thirty thou- 
sand dollars ($30,000.) The judgment of his honor Judge Southard is 
against the State, from which judgment I have caused an appeal to be 
taken. 

In the year eighteen hundred and sixty-one, an Act was passed by the 
Legislature, entitled an Act to provide for the sale of the Marsh and 
Tide Lands of this State, in which I believe there was interpolated the 
words ^^ excepting Alcalde grants^ which are hereby ratified and confirmed.^' 
Under this alleged confirmation it is claimed that certain parties ac- 
quired title to some twenty fifty-vara lots lying in the very heart of 
our harbor, and w^orth, if this scheme can be consummated, two millions 
of dollars ($2,000,000.) I have filed a bill and procured an injunction to 
restrain the Agent of these pretended owners, William E. Denis, fii*om 
driving piles. This suit has been tried and submitted in the District 
Court of the Fourth Judicial District. 

I confidently expect to defeat what I believe to be a very bold scheme 
of plunder. 

I have caused suits to be brought by the Stamp Commissioners against 
Messrs. Holladay & Flint, and also against Samuel J. Hensley, to recover 
for stamps on passenger tickets in the Oregon and N"orthern trade, in 
tlie conduct of which I have assisted the Attorney employed by the 
Commissioners, John F. Swift, Esq. 

These cases were referred, and judgments have been rendered in favor 
^f the State for five thousand dollars ($6,000) in each case. 

I have filed a bill in equity to restrain the Oakland and San Antonio 
Steam Navigation Company from building a wharf on the city front, 
between two wharves, and in a slip used for and necessary to the navi- 
gation of our harbor, which seems to me to be in conflict with the pro- 
^sions of the Oulton Wharf Bill. This suit is still pending. i 

i^eter Burnett has brought suit against the Treasurer of State for 
^nie ten thousand dollars ($10,000) for State bonds, which he allege^ 










6 

his Agent criminally disposed of, and which were presented to the State 
Treasurer by the banking house of D. O. Mills & Co., and by him t^ 
deemed. This suit is now^ pending in the District Court of the Sixtt 
Judicial District. These suits, together with the docket of cases in th* 
Supreme Court, will give you some idea of the duties of the office. Jj^^ 
correspondence of the office is large, from all parts of the State and 
from a great number of county officials letters are received asking ad. 
vice touching land laws, revenue laws, advice touching the performance 
of their duties, etc. 

While it is probably the duty of the various District-Attorneys to give 
all advice of this character, yet the Attorney- General cannot well de. 
cline to give opinions which are always courteously solicited by those 
who believe they are applying to the proper officer for advice. 

I have, on several occasions, in San Prancisco, where the interests of 
the city and the State have seemed to be in harmony, consulted with 
city officials touching the assessment and collection of revenue, and con- 
cerning our harbor and water front. 

By the Act of the last Legislature, -commonly known as the '^ Oultou 
Wharf Bill," it was made the duty of the Attorney-General to act as the 
legal adviser of the State Harbor Commissioners. 

This Commission organized and entered upon the discharge of their 
official duties about the first of November. 

Vigorous measures were taken by the Commission to secure the pos- 
session of those whai'ves whose leases had expired. Already some fine 
wharves have come into the possession of the Board, with no other legal 
proceeding than arrests in the Police Judge's Court (under the Act) of 
the wharfingers under the old lessees. These arrests were followed by a 
prompt surrender of a number of the wharves, and the cases in that Court 
dismissed. 

Other actions will be commenced against those holding under the 
Commissioners of the Funded Debt of San Francisco as different ques- 
tions are presented in those cases. 

I have expended of the amount allowed for costs and disbursementSj 
in cases in which the State is a party, eighteen hundred and fifty dollars, 
(11,850,) from drawing that amount in Controller's warrants, which are 
not paid; also a balance of ten hundred and twenty dollars (f 1,020) from 
last year's collections, on account of Clerk hire. 

I have collected for the State Prison Directors eleven hundred and 
sixty-four dollars and ninety-four cents ($1,165 94.) l^o allowance is 
made by the Legislature for Clerk hire except through a percentage on 
collections. 

No allowance is made for hire of a Porter. ISTo thing is allowed for 
travelling expenses, or for expenses, or postage charges. 

As I am retiring from office, I may with propriety suggest that in my 
opinion this Department of the State Government should be placed upOB 
a more liberial footing, and without claiming any special credit for the 
performance of the duties of the office of Attorney-General, I have at 
least performed them myself, and in point of economy saving many^ thou- 
sands of dollars to the State, as compared with the expenses of previous 
administrations. 

I am, very respectfully, 

FRANK M. PIXLBT, 
Attorney-General 
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^3SrNTJ-A.L REFORT. 



To His Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

The undersigned, Directors of the Insane Asylum of California, ap- 
pointed under the Act of the Legislature of said State, approved April 
twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, respectfully report that 
on the fifth day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, they organ- 
ized hy electing Gr. A. Shurtleif, President ; Austin Sperry, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Fletcher C. Andrew, Secretary and Treasurer; that the un- 
finished business of the* Asylum, while under the care and supervision of 
the Trustees of the said Asylum, had been taken in charge by them, and 
that the books and accounts of H. T. Compton, Secretary of said Eoard 
of Trustees, had been referred to a Special Committee and found to be 
correct. 

They herewith submit the report of the Treasurer, which is made 
a part of this report, and also the report of the Eesident Physician. 
From the report of the Treasurer you will perceive that the appropria- 
tion made for the deficiency in the fourteenth fiscal year, ending June 
thirtieth, eighteeen hundred and sixty-three, had it been in cash, would 
hate been seven thousand ^yq hundred and seventy-six dollars and 
pinety-seven cents, ($7,576 97,) but discount and interest paid, amount- 
ing to five thousand three hundred and thirty-six dollars and seventeen 
cents, (15,336 17,) has swelled the deficiency to twelve thousand nine 
hundred and thirteen dollars and fourteen cents, ($12,913 14.) His re- 
port shows that the sum of eight thousand seven hundred and seven- 
teen dollars, (18,717,) has been paid for discount on Controller's war- 
rants, by order of the Finance Committee of the Eoard of Directors, to 
^eet the exigencies consequent upon the contract system required in 
the Act. It will be seen that the sum of thirty-eight thousand three 
hundred and forty dollars and fifty-six cents ($38,340 56) has been 
«rawn out of the Treasury for the fifteenth fiscal year, for the months 
oi July, August and September, a part of which was to defray the 

W ^^^^ in last year. 

Vr e beg leave to call your attention to the necessity of making some 
Pj^^J^ion, by legislative enactment, to enable the institution to realize 

® full cash value of the annual appropriations for its support.j 




During the past year the admissions have exceeded the number upon 
which the amount of the last annual appropriation was based, while the 
appropriation itself is reduced one fourth in converting the Controller's 
warrants into cash. This is absolutely ruinous to any attempt at a 
successful and prosperous management of the financial affairs of the 
Asylum; yet great as the sacrifice is, it is less than the unlawful alter, 
native of abandoning the contract system and purchasing the supplies 
from time to time, on credit, or payable in Controller's warrants. ' 

We can suggest no better method to obviate this evil than that of 
levying a special tax for the maintenance of the Asylum, as was done 
last year for building and improvements. 

To relieve, so far as possible, the crowded wards of the old buildings 
(which had become so full that some of the patients were literally 
crowded out, and had to have temporary beds nightly prepared for them 
on the floor of the halls,) we were compelled to make some additions to 
the Asylum previous to the commencement of the new building for 
which provision was made last winter. These are constructed of brick 
and are permanent, comely, and valuable improvements, the cost of 
which, with the other improvements, will be found in the accompanying 
tables of the Superintendent's report. 

As an economical measure, (and one, too, which will doubtless be 
found the most difficult so to frame as to be practical and eifective,) by 
far the most important is the adoption of some plan to arrest the truly 
appalling increase of patients. The most obvious and direct way of 
obtaining this end is in the adoption of such measures as will increase 
the cures and diminish the admissions. For the accomplishment of the 
former object, means have already been inaugurated ; but to effect the 
latter, some reformation is necessary. 

Any provision which will rigidly exclude from the institution all such, 
in the true meaning of the law, as are not entitled to its benefits, would 
produce the desired result. 

A member of this Board has been called upon, in his professional 
capacity, to examine persons charged with insanity, who exhibited 
mental aberration from typhoid fever; and frequently from that very 
common malady, delirium tremens. 

Such persons are temporarily of unsound mind, and often unsafe to be 
at large; but they are not insane^ in the technical sense, nor in the stat- 
utory use of the term, and are consequently not the proper subjects for 
commitment to the Insane Asylum ; yet successful efforts are made to 
send such cases to the Insane Asylum of California. An English 
author has said, if we make the definition of insanity too wide, the 
whole human race may be involved in it. 

Another and still larger class of improper patients is comprised in the 
epileptics, paralytics, and idiotics, who are not unsafe to be at large, 
except in the sense that a helpless infant is, who, if left to itself, would 
perish for want of care. 

We here beg leave to introduce the views of Doctor Lorenzo Hub- 
bard, one of the Medical Visitors, who, after a thorough examination of 
the institution, addressed a communication to the Board of Directors, 
from which the following is an extract : 

" In order to place the institution in any considerable degree upon » 
curative footing, the buildings must be so arranged as to enable tno ij' 
mates to be properly classified. To accomplish this object, the patients 
now on hand would require the Asylum building to be increased ^ 




nearly three times its present capacity. This done, under the present 
practice of admitting patients, the accommodations would not meet the 
^creasing demand for any considerable time, notwithstanding, in all 
probability, a much larger proportion of patients would be discharged 
cured. 

<^ Would not a more strict compliance with the law in regard to ad- 
missions obviate in part, if not fully, the deficiency ? 

« Tour institution is intended for the treatment of insane persons ; the 
Tvhole energies of the State, in this regard, should be directed to the 
one single end. Improper persons should not only be prevented from 
entering, but such as have found their way there should be dismissed 
from the establishment. 

<' Epileptics and paralytics should be treated in County Hospitals, 
rather than the Insane Asylum. Other provisions should also be made 
ioT the idiotics.'^ 

In the report of the Eesident Physician, also, will be found further 
remarks on the subject of the commitment of patients who are not the 
proper subjects for the Insane Asylum; and while we fully concur with 
him as to what character of persons the law designed to be admitted to 
the Asylum, we regret that we cannot join with him in the recommen- 
dation that " the Superintendent, by and with the advice of the Direc- 
tors, should have power to fix the time of admissions, and determine the 
fitness of those to be received." 

In the older and more thickly settled States, where travelling can be 
done with ease, cheapness, and speed, aiid whose institutions have been 
multiplied to accommodate the different sections, or whose area is small 
in comparison with California, such a plan is practicable ; but we could 
hardly expect, in this "State, patients would be brought to Stockton from 
the remote Counties of San Diego and Siskiyou, or the transmountain 
region of Mono, upon an uncertainty. We fear, therefore, that such a 
plan would work an unnecessary inconvenience to the distant parts of 
the State, and deprive them of benefits to which they are entitled equally 
with the more central portions. 

We think a prohibitory clause might be added to the law, touching 
the kind of cases above referred to, which would in a degree obviate the 
evil. 

We do not deem it necessary to report in full upon the management 
and wants of the institution, other than our own financial transactions, 
as the elaborate and able report of the Superintendent has already ac- 
complished that task. 

We take pleasure in testifying to the ability and unremitting devotion 
with which the Eesident Physician applies himself to the discharge of 
his onerous and varied duties, as also to the fidelity and zeal of his medi- 
pal assistants in their attentions to the patients. In fact, we can speak 
in terms of unqualified approbation of all the employes of the institu- 
tion, both as to their fitness for the several stations they have been 
called to fill, and the manner in which their respective duties are per- 
formed. 

We take this occasion to say, in conclusion, that when we contemplate 
the past, and consider the vast amount which has been expended by our 
young State for the security and maintenance of her insane, we feel 
compelled to speak in praise rather than in disparagement of her mu- 
nificence. Her annual response to their wants has been prompt and 
generous; and when the appropriations have proved insuflBlcient, it has 
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been owing to unforseen circumstances, rather than to any improvidence 
OP illiberality on the part of the State. 

We again invoke her beneficence in behalf of these most unfortunate 
and wretched of our race, whose manifold miseries, in terms more im^ 
pressive and irresistible than words, implore a bountiful dispensation of 
her charity. 

G. A. SHUETLEFF, 

President ; 
AUSTIJSr SPEEEY, 
T. E. ANTHONY, 
H. B. UNDEEHILL, 
E. S. HOLBEN, 
J. G. GASMANN, 

. Directoi's. 
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Office of Treasurer of the Insane Asylum, ) 
Stockton, October 31st, 1863. J 

To the Board of Directors of the Insane Asyhmt : 

Gentlemen : — 1 have the honor of submitting the following statement, 
showing the financial condition of the Insane Asylum on the first day 
of Octol)er, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, as taken from the books 
and vouchers in my office, from the seventh day of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, the day on which I entered upon the duties of my 
office : 



EXPENDIDl^URES. 



Amount of accounts unpaid, audited, and allowed 
by the Board of Trustees, as per report of H. 
T. Compton, late Secretary, to May 7, 1863 $21,829 77 

From which deduct $6,698 39, received from H. 
T. Compton, May 7, 1863 6,698 39 



Accounts allowed for Expenditures in May, 1863, 

l^iscount on Controller's warrant for April estimate, for 

$8,685 04, on which was realized from P. Fitzgerald $7,000.. 
JJiscount on Controller's warrant for May, 1863, for'*|10,178 20, 

sold at 77i cents on the dollar 

discount on Controller's warrant for June, 1863, for $8,467 54, 

sold at 77} cents on the dollar 

Isocounts allowed for expenditures in June 

■^*i;ectors* per diem for June, 1863 



ciency in interest on loan, on September, 1862, estimate 

j^ paid to J. M. Douglass 271 58 

^neiency in interest on loan from J. M. Douglass on esti- 

'^ate, October, 1862 ; i"--r\'r^i ^^^ ^^ 
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! $43,882 15 



$15,131 38 
11,591 04 



1,685 

2,290 

1,905 
10,755 

60 



04 

12 

19 
90 
00 
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Brought forward -. 

Deficiency in interest on loan from J. M. Douglass on esti- 
mate, November, 1862 

CREDITS. 

Eeceived Controller's warrant for April $8,685 04 

Eeceived Controller's warrant for May 10,178 20 

Eeceived Controller's warrant for June 8,467 54 

Eeceived from J. M. Douglass, for surplus in in- 
terest on loan on estimate of August, 1862 445 91 

Eeceived from J. K. Douglass, for surplus in in- 
terest on loan on estimate of December, 1862... 784 69 
Of. the expenditures recited above, the sum of 
$2,630 57 was for improvements and repairs, 
and has been collected from the State Treasurer, 2,630 57 



222 94 

$44,105^ 



31,191 95 



$12,913 14 



The above statement sbows a deficiency in appropriation for the four- 
teenth fiscal year, ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, of twelve thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and fourteen 
cents ($12,913 14.) 



EXPENDITURES. 

Accounts allowed for expenditures in July, 1863 

Discount on Controller's warrant for $13,716 86, sold at 77^ 

cents on the dollar 

Accounts allowed for expenditures in August, 1863 

Discount on Controller's warrant for $12,405 61, sold at 78 J 

cents on the dollar , 

Accounts allowed for expenditures in September, 1863 

Discount on Controller'^ warrant for $12,218 09, sold at 78 

cents on the dollar 

Interest allowed on bills 

Directors' per diem for July, August, and September 

CREDITS. 

Eeceived Controller's warrant for July $13,716 I 

Eeceived Controller's warrant for August 12,405 61 

Eeceived Controller's warrant for September 12,218 09 

Eeceived from Patients, for board 751 26 

Eeceived from State Treasurer $4,691 25, on ac- 
count of building and improvements, of which 

$2,630 57 is accounted for above, leaving balance 2,060 6S 



$12,405 61 



11,631 67 

2,667 21 
14,658 19 

2,687 98 

275 52 
180 00 

$^487 4T 



41,152 50 
$6,334 9f 
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STATEMENT. 



Deficiency in the Appropriation for Fourteenth 
Fiscal Year, as above ^li,9id 14 

npficiency in Appropriation for first quarter of 
T^ifteenth Fiscal Year, to October 1, 1863, as 
*^"® , 6,334 97 

Accounts remaining unpaid ^^hltl n^ 

liess Cash on hand to pay same ^ooy y/ 



$19,248 11 



$19,248 11 



There is due from the Asylum Tax Fund, for amounts expended and 
included in the foregoing, the sum of nine thousand and fourteen dollars 
and ninety-four cents ($9,014 94), which will reduce the outstanding 
debt that amount. F. C. ANDEEW, 

Secretary and Treasurer Insane Asylum. 
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MAJORITY REPORT. 



To THE HONORABIiE LeLAND STANFORD, 

Grovernor of the State of California. 

Dear Sir: — The undersigned Physicians having been elected to 
semiannually visit the State insane Asylum at Stockton, and report to 
you its sanitary condition, would respectfully submit the following an- 
nual statement : 

On the seventh day of April, Doctors Whitney and Morse met and or- 

fmized a Board of Medical Visitors in conjunction with the General 
oard of Directors. Doctor Hubbard, of Marysville, who is a member 
of the Medical Board, on account of some failure of notice was not 
present. At this visit we made a thorough inspection of the Asylum, 
the grounds, garden, and outhouses, and also a careful inquiry into the 
general and specific management of the institution. This we did not do 
with a view of duplicating reports, but that we might get a better idea of 
the sanitary status of such an important public charity. At our last visit, 
on Tuesday, October the sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, we 
again carefully explored the condition and management of the Asylum, 
and now submit our joint views as briefly as possible. 

W'e would premise, however, that, in our opinion, all public charities 
constitute the truest criteria by which the civilization and enlightenment 
^f a State is judged. With this view of the case, we assure you that 
jnueh mustbe done before California can claim a high and desirable rank 
j^ civilization and progress. Like most of the public institutions of the 
^tate, too much money has been expended for the good accomplished, 
fnaeed, thechieffeatures of the Insane Asylum seem to have been amaz- 
ingly overlooked in the institution in question. In the first place, an in- 
Y^^ i»to the policy of European and Eastern States in founding such 
th h^*?^- ^11 show that a primary object is sought for in the location of 
^1 ^^^^SS and grounds, an object which can only be accomplished in a 
^^^^^Pty which affords altitude, picturesque scenery, fertility of soil, 
gbbS*^ V ^^^ complete drainage, ample water facilities, accessibility, and 

^health; yet, while the State of California abounds in sites ^ich 
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would fulfil the indications of such a policy to an unsurpassable extern 
the Asylum is located upon grounds so destitute of these general feal 
tures that drainage, scenery, and water must be revealed and maintained 
by artificial means, which are expensive, continuous, and troublesome. 

But, inasmuch as the Asylum is located, buildings erected, and gardens 
and drainage provided, and especially as the citizens in the midst of which 
the charity is situated are so devoted and generous in their attempts toim. 
prove the moral and social appliances of the institution, we feel that our 
recommendations must be confined to the promotions of policies already 
inaugurated. 

In doing this we have much to lament in connection with the present 
management of the institution, but nothing to censure. We lament the 
dreadful imperfections of the charity placed in their hands, the inexora- 
ble calls being made upon them, and the stinted and totally insufficient 
means within their control. 

We have no acquaintance with the gentlemen comprising the General 
Eoard of Directors except that which has been formed by watching them 
in the discharge of gratuitous duties as Asylum Managers, yet we feel 
that their character as thus displayed to us, affords a cheering guarantee 
of progressive improvement. It is quite plain that the status of the in. 
stitution, in a sanitary point of view, is being improved to a degree 
beyond what anyone could expect who was acquainted with the insiiffi. 
ciency of resources. 

When the number of inmates reported hy the Superintendent are con- 
sidered, no one will be surprised that rooms are crowded, and that out- 
houses are converted into lodging places for lunatics or attendants. 

This, however, the State has generously provided against in the appro- 
priation it has made for the erection of a new and adequate edifice— a 
structure which the Directors and Superintendents are determined shall 
be thoroughly and completely adapted to the wants of the State and 
humanity. 

In our investigation of the internal policy of the Asylum, we were neces- 
sarily brought into contact with the Superintendent and his qualifications 
for the important trust committed to his charge, and it was in this con- 
nection in which we found the most inspiring evidence of adaptive talent 
and that sort of moral sensibility, taste, and devotion, that are indispen- 
sible to such a charity. 

The first great object of the Superintendent was to adopt a system 
which would promote order and economy in the hygienic and medical 
treatment of the inmates. 

The next, by no means insubordinate object, was the conversion of the 
Asylum into a curative retreat for the insane. 

In the first labor, he has been enabled, through the co-operation of Bf- 
Clark, the Visiting Physician, and a devoted Eoard of Directors, to com- 
pletely succeed in his purposes. So much cannot be said of the second 
effort, for the reason that his resources were utterly deficient. But wbeB 
your committee were informed of the changes which had been made, o* 
the curative appliances which had been introduced, it excited a question 
of surprise and wonder as to what the establishment must have been 
without them ? 

Imprisonment and medicines must have been the chief curative ag®^^^^ 
relied upon to woo back the wandering minds of the unfortunate ^o^*^ 
[Fortunately, an entirely different policy has been adopted, and a t^^^. 
anorphosis commenced, which if proi>erly sustained, will make ^^ 
Asylum an institution so ample in its provisions, so perfect in its syst^ 
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Ijeneficial and curative in its efiects, that it will excite the pride and 
Gratitude of a people who contemplate with melancholy solicitude the 
itiable victims of insanity. We believe, indeed, that the State has been 
|)rtunate in securing the services of men whose talents, taste, and sym- 
Datby, so eminently fit them to enact the part of Physicians and business 
Superintendents of an Insane Asylum. 

Yet we lament that while simple justice compels us to bear such testi- 
mony to men of merit, that we are forced to mingle our commendation 
with regret that the operation of an incoming law will so far retrench 
their salaries as to drive them from their places, and leave the institution 
ju the hands of men whose services are too cheap to have any legiti- 
Diate connection with humanity or science. 

'ff'hen the Legislature fully understands the double duties performed 
by Dr. Tilden, and more especially when they learn his peculiar fitness 
for such a place, we believe they will reconsider the question of salary, 
and at least continue the present compensation of Eesident and Yisiting 
Physician until the new building is finished, and the system of the Asy- 
lum is so completely established as to be in good working order. 

In all States and countries, one of the chief objects of insane Asylums 
is to obtain medical services which are peculiarly suited to the invention 
and application of remedial agencies in the most dreadful disorders to 
which humanity is liable. And when such qualification is fo.und, it is 
not subjected to a capriciousness of tenure or parsimonious requirement. 

We therefore earnestly and disinterestedly hope that the State will not 
drive Doctors Tilden and Clarke from that refuge of lunatics which their 
ability and zeal are fast making an honor to the State and humanity. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

J, P. WHITJSTEY, M. D. 
JOHN F. MOESB, M. D. 
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MliSrORITY HEPORT. 



To His Excellency, 

Leland StanporDj 

Governor of California : 

Dear Sie : — Ab a tiaember of the Board of Visiting Physicians to tlie 
Insane Asylum of California, I concur mainly in the report signed by 
Doctors Whitney and Morse, but do not desire to have it understood that 
I make recommendations in advance to the Legislature in regard to sub- 
jects upon which I maybe called to act as a member of that body. Also, 
what is said in their report in regard to location is eminently just, and 
the defects of the present site should be remedied, so far as possible, in 
the future construction of buildings* This subject is so important tkt 
it should not be lost sight of in the contemplated improvements of the 
Asylum. 

It may not be impertinent to add here, that while location is so impor- 
tant on account of salubrity of atmosphere, abundance and purity of 
water, and convenient sewerage, ample rooms, and properly constructed 
apartments, are particularly indispensable for the successful treatment 
of the insane. Without these, no proper system of classification can be 
adopted, and all experience proves that the indiscriminate commingling 
of insane persons only contributes to confirm their hallucinations. It is 
in vain to calculate on cures while patients of all conditions, tempera- 
ments, and grades of insanity, are confined in the same apartments, 
occupy the same grounds in their daily exercise, sit at the same table, 
and for weeks and months are forced companions. To assimulate is natfl- 
ral, the weak with the strong, the hopeful with the hopeless, and thus 
does common association breed the prevailing disorder. 

The buildings, when viewed without reference to the number of inmates 
to be accommodated, are well apportioned and provided ; the rooms, though 
not large, are mostly well lighted and ventilated, and I am happy to bear 
testimony to the scrupulous cleanliness of the whole establishment, a^^ 
moreover, that all its surroundings are as bright and cheerful as constaDt 
application, under the disadvantage of inconvenient numbers, can msi^^ 
them, while every opportunity is afforded the inmates for exercise and 
amusement. 

When we visited the institution, it contained five hundred and seventy* 
four patients, in our judgment, three hundred and forty more than ca& 
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be treated in the Asylum to advantage at any one time. Thuj 
opportunity is offered the Physicians to exhibit their skill : 



Thus crowded, 
in combat- 
inffThe morbid conditions of body which always exist to a greater or 
less extent in every case, leaving out of view for the moment the quite 
glinportant fact, the moral influence to be exercised on the disordered 

Insanity may be but a symptom of physical derangement, organic or 
functional. Destroy in any way the healthy balance of nervous influ- 
ence of the brain, and insanity or irregular performance of its functions 
is the consequence. The disease may be directly in the organ itself, or 
its functions may be deranged by sympathy with some remote organ. 
In either case, symptoms may be so anomalous (as is often witnessed) as 
to require the strictest scrutiny to detect or determine the seat of pri- 
mary morbid action. 

The usefulness of the Physician will depend upon his ability to judge 
correctly of the existing phenomenon of disease, for on these alone will 
depend the success of medical treatment It is obvious, therefore, that 
nice, intricate medical management is required, which cannot be expected 
unless necessary accommodations for separation and proper appliances 
are provided. The confusion consequent upon the indiscriminate asso- 
ciation of five or six hundred insane persons, positively forbids the idea 
of sound, reliable diagnosis and successful medical treatment. 

From what has been said, it will be understood that we are of the 
opinion that if there is defect in the management of the institution, it 
is owing to the want of necessary room and appliances. Eut on reflec- 
tion, even for these we can scarcely conceive that fault should attach. 
This is a young State, and her institutions are only in their infancy. In 
fact, we may well be surprised that so much has been really accom- 
plished. 

With the highest consideration for yourself, the above is respectfully 
submitted. 

LOEEJSTZO HUBBAED, 
Member Board of Tisiting Physicans of Insane Asylum. 
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REPORT OF THE RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
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REPOHT. 



To the Directors of the Insane Asylum : 



Stockton, - 1 

October 20th, 1863. J 



GrENTLEMEN : — The results obtained in the management of the Asylum, 
from December first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to October twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, are shown as follows : 



From December 1, 1862, to October 20, 1863. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. . 


Number of Patients December 1. 1862 


395 
.197 


104 
55 


499 


Number of Patients admitted 


252 






Number of Patients under treatment 


592 


159 


751 






Number of Patients discharfifed cured 


79 

4 

4 

42 

12 


13 
9 


92 


Number of Patients removed convalescent 


13 


Number of Patients removed unimnroved 


4 


Number of Patients died 


5 


47 


Number of Patients cloned .' 


12 








Number of Patients discharged, died, and eloped... 


141 


27 


168 


Number of Patients remaining October 20, 1863 


451 


182 


583 



. To estimate properly the results seen in this table, it should be kept 
III mind that the ninety-two cures and thirteen cases of convalescence, 
^ake the per centage of two hundred and ninety-one — ^the sum total of 
tuose within a possibility of recovery when admitted. It will be re- 
^©mbered that at the commencement of the year, there were three hun- 
^ed and forty incurables, ninety-two regarded as unfavorable, atiH 
^ty-seven only who hkd a fair prospect of recovery. 



and 
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Of the two hundred and fifty-two received since December first, one 
hundred and twenty were about equally divided between old cases of 
second, third, and fourth attacks — a class but few of whom ever re- 
cover under the most favorable circumstances — and those whose phygj. 
cal condition, at the time of admission, placed them beyond all pog, 
sibility of relief. 

If we deduct these cases from the number received, and add the pe, 
maining one hundred and thirty-two to the sixty-seven favorable, and 
ninety-two unfavorable, remaining from last year, we have the number 
of two hundred and ninety-one only, from which to take the one-hun- 
dred and five recoveries — all the others in the institution belonging to 
a class regarded in all Asylums as hopeless. 

Judging the management, therefore, in the light of these facts, and 
remembei'ing that our wards have been crowded all the time beyond 
twice their capacityj that we have but one attendant to twenty-five or 
thirty patients, while one to ten is required, and that in curative agenta 
and other important provisions, we have been at no time more thai * 
half supplied, the results ought to satisfy any reasonable person with 
mind and information enough to comprehend the subject. The effects 
consequent upon the improvements made in the last two years, not only 
show an increased percentage of cures, but demonstrate beyond a per. 
adventure, that with the additional buildings and other improvements, 
projected under the law of last winter, with proper restrictions as to 
the class of patients admitted, and with the advantages we have in our 
climate, the results attainable in California are not exceeded by those of 
the most favored institutions in the East. 

The table next below exhibits the nativity, age, sex, length of resi- 
dence in the Asylum, duration of insanity, and causes of death, of the 
forty-seven patients who have died since the date of my last annual re- 
port. 
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Dec. 



Jsn... 



Feb... 

Meh.. 
April 
Hay.. 

June. 



July.. 
Atig., 

Sept.. 



Oct... 



CAUSE OF DEATH. 



Inflammation of brain ... 
Softening of brain........ 

Enlargement of the heart.. 

Acute mania. «.. 

General paralysis. 

Apoplexy 

Consumption 

Consumption... 

Consumption..... 

General paralysis 

Softening of the brain..., 
Softening of the brain.... 

Consumption 

Congestion of the brain. 

Convulsions 

Consumption 

Consumption 

Consumption 

Softening of the brain ... 

Pneumonia 

Softening of the brain ... 

Dropsy 

Tumor in base of brain.. 

Epilepsy 

Consumption......... 

Phlebitis 

Softening of the brain... 

Exhaustion 

Acute inflammation of brain 

Softening of the brain 

Inflammation of the brain. 
Consumption,... ...,....„?.., 

Erysipelas 

Marasmus 

Inflammation of the brain.. 

Consumption 

Consumption 

Consumption 

Consumption 

Marasmus 

Congestion of the brain..., 

Softening of the brain 

Acute mania 

Exhaustion 

Marsamus 

Acute mania.... 

Acute mania. 



NATIV'Y. 



unknown... 
W. Indies.. 
Mexico...... 

France 

New York,. 

France 

China 

Georgia 

Ireland 

New York..' 
New York.. 
New York.. 

Poland 

Naples 

unknown., 
unknown.., 

Maine 

Missouri.. 
England.... 
England... 
unknown... 

Finland 

Ireland 

Ohio 

Germany... 

Ireland 

Pennsyly'a 
Tennessee.. 
unknown... 

Irdland 

Ireland 

England... 
N. Carolina 
America.... 
Norway..... 

Canada 

Pennsylv'a 

Ireland 

Louisiana .. 

Ireland 

Ireland 

New York.. 
New York.. 
New York.. 
Mexico.. 

Ohio 

Sweden . 



^ 

S 



22 

46 

29 

40 

40 

30 

35 

40 
unk'n. 
unk'n. 

30 

60 

48 

37 
unk'n. 
unk'n. 

68 

36 

33 
unk'n. 
unk'n. 

33 

31 

33 

35 
unk*n. 

36 

31 
unk'n. 

32 

32 

34 

38 

43 

22 

34 

64 

50 

32 

38 

28 

42 

28 

35 

50 

31 

46 
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It will be seen that the percentage of deaths among the males is much 
peater than among the females, a fact accounted for principally by the 
setter physical health in which the latter are usually admitted, and the 
^ore ample accommodations, in proportion to numbers, to be found in 
J^eir department. Crowded sleeping apartments are everywhere known 
^ lead to the causes of death, and when the causes exist the effects will 
^ sure to show themselves, whether in an Asylum or elsewhere, hence 

^lU not be until after we can be supplied with ample room, and the 
^Qimitting Courts shall cease to furnish us with illegitimate cases — ^many 
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in a dying condition when received — ^that we can hope to reduce our bill 
of mortality, 

The one, however, herein presented is much smaller than we had rea, 
son to expect; indeed, in view of the large numher of old cases in broken 
down health, and the wretched physical condition in which many were 
received the past year, it is remarkable that there have been but forty, 
seven deaths among the seven hundred and fifty-one under treatment. 

Other items of information in relation to the inmates of special inter* 
est are herewith submitted in the usual tabular forms. 

IMPROVEMENTS, EXPENDITURES, ETC. 

You will also find tables showing the amounts laid out in improve^ 
ments, repairs, etc., together with the cost of maintaining the several 
departments of labor and expense since December first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two. It is not possible, without giving too great length to my 
report, to enumerate everything done durmg tne year to enhance the 
capacity of the Asylum, and otherwise add to the comfort and conveni. 
ence of the patients. It is enough, perhaps, to say that for every dollar 
expended, a well attested voucher can be seen, and for every change 
made good and sufficient reasons can be given. 

Every instance of ordinary or extraordinary expense incurred has 
been made in compliance with the demands of necessity, and has been 
of such character as could not be longer deferred with proper regard to 
the dictates of humanity. 

It will be observed that our current expenses have been kept within 
the amount of the annual allowance, or perhaps, more properly speaking, 
they have not exceeded, in €as\ the amount of the appropriation, which, 
when it was made, it was supposed would be paid promptly by tbe 
Treasurer of the State. Any deficiency, by reason of an empty Treas-. 
ury or other cause, will receive due notice, I doubt not, in the Treas- 
urer's Eeport. 

It is disgraceful as well as embarrassing in the administi'ation of the 
institution, for the Treasurer to be required to knock at the doors of 
capitalists from time to time and beg for loans at enormous rates of in- 
terest, or go into the market and sell his warrants at ruinous discount, 
in order to maintain a State charity. 

There is no reason why such a demand should not be met in Califor- 
nia as in other States, bj means of an Insane Asylum tax, or by a spe- 
cial appropriation from the General Fund, The reason heretofore offered 
against such a measure, " that it is not right to make an institution of 
the kind a preferred creditor of the State,'' cannot be supported against 
such an imperative necessity. 

Speculators in State securities, of all others, should bemadetogiy^ 
place to the demands of such institutions. They evidently expect it, 
and they can afford it, as they never buy State scrip, or loan on State 
security without a margin large enough to cover a long credit ; but the 
people of the State do not expect and cannot afford to support th«iF 
charitable institutions upon loans at two per cent a month, and upon tM 
sale of warrants at a discount of twenty or twenty^five per cent. Never- 
theless, the insane must have food, they must be clothed, and they mo^* 
be otherwise provided for, and the best, ©asiestj and least expensive w»y 
to do it, is to establish a fund which shall not be disturbed for an; 
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purposes of the State Government. Such an arrangement would sftV« 



the State at least twenty thousand dollars annually in the maintenance 
of the institution. 

THE OKGANIO LAW. 

The people of the State have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
steps taken by the last Legislature towards a complete reformation in the 
character of their Insane Asylum. The evils calling for such action had 
been accumulating for six years or more, hence the "Act concerning the 
Insane Asylum,'' etc., approved April twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three, in re-organizing the institution, and in levying a tax " for 
additional buildings and other improvements," was as righteous as it was 
^se; and if the improvements, etc., shall be carried out on the plans 
contemplated, every citizen tax payer in the State will have cause 
to be proud of the expenditure, and the friends of the insane have rea- 
son to thank God and take courage* 

Although generally good, the law of last winter requires some changes 
to make it practical in several of its provisions. The Superintendent, 
by and with the advice of the Directors, should have power to fix the 
time of admissions, and determine the fitness of those to be received, 
otherwise we shall be overrun from year to year, as we are now, with 
cases having no possible claim upon the provisions made for the insane. 

The objects intended to be secured in the establishment of Insane Asy- 
lums, are : 

First — To protect society against the acts of insane persons; 

Second — To guard the victims of insanity against personal injuries to 
themselves; and, 

Third— To afford the best possible means for the comfort and recovery 
of ail thus afflicted, not one of which is subserved by the admission of 
those having/too fitness other than bad physical health, and a state of 
mind simply too /ceMe to engineer a business of life. 

Such persons constitute a class whose claims upon the charity of their 
fellow men should not be overlooked-, but who are never made subjects 
of Insane Asylums in the Atlantic States. 

Incurable in the nature of their bodily diseases, and harmless in their 
mental condition, they can be better cared for and at less cost on "Poor 
Farms ^' and in County Hospitals. The principal objection, however, in 
their occupying places with us, is in the fact that their presence among 
the really insane, and the great amount of attention they require, inter- 
feres so materially with the management, it is not possible to reap all 
the benefits to be expected from a well organized Hospital, nor is it in 
any way reasonable to expect such results if the practice of committing 
this class of patients be continued. 

The unlimited discrimination given to or more properly practiced by 
the committing Courts is, to say the least, a temptation to the county 
authorities to rid themselves of the responsibility of taking care of their 
pdigent subjects, and as the regulation above suggested has been adopted 
^ the eastern Asylums as the best if not the only means of protection 
Against the admission of such cases, I think the Legislature will see the 
P^'^riety of making such an amendment. 

^^ption seven of the law requires the Superintendent to '• see that all 
Q hi^' accounts and records are fully made up to the twentieth day of 
^ober of each year, and that the principal facts and results, with his 
*^ort thereon, be presented to the Directors as* soon as possible there- 
J^^) that they may submit the same, and a report therewith, to the 
^vernor on or before the first day of November.^' This provision is so 
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utterly impracticable that reference need be made to but a few facts to 
convince any one of the necessity of its amendment. 

Its author certainly overlooked the nature and extent of the work he 
wiis laying out for the Superintendent and Directors, or he would have 
seen the necessity of allowing them more time in which to perform it^ 
especially if he had remembered that it must be done in connection ivith 
their ordinary everyday duties ; and had he not also forgotten that the 
statistics in which are shown " the principal facts and results'' must be 
made up after the expiration of the year — ^that whatever the Superinten. 
dent may have to say must be written after the statistics shall have been 
completed — and that the Directors cannot prepare their report till q/^ej* 
the Superintendent's report is duly made up and submitted, he would 
not have required so much to be done in the space of eleven days. 

The interest of the State and of the Asylum would be quite as well 
served, and the convenience of all concerned more certainly secured, if 
the Asylum year were^ made to end with the expiration of September 
and the annual report submitted to the Governor, as now required, on or 
before the first of November. 

The Superintendents of the Atlantic Asylums appoint and discharge 
at their pleasure all attendants and other employes connected with the 
institutions under their management, and they have the right, by virtue 
of their office, to nominate to the Boards of Directors of their institu- 
tions the names of persons for all offices, medical as well as others. The 
propriety of such a regulation is believed to exist in the fact that.it ig 
not right or just to make one responsible for the conduct of another 
over whose official position he has no control, and, as they are held 
wholly responsible by the Directors for the management of the Asylums, 
the right to select such persons as they may desire to assist, in the high- 
est as well as in the less important positions, is conceded to them. 

The same responsibility rests upon the Superintendent of the Asylum 
of California, and, for the same reasons, he is entitled to equal power 
with Superintendents of other institutions to control the appointments 
of those upon whose fidelity he must more or less rely for success in his 
management. It is true, there is no present necessity for such a change 
in the law, as the most perfect harmony exists between all concerned in 
the government of the institution, but as it is hoped the Legislature will 
make the amendments now required, it would be well, at the same time, 
to provide against evils which might arise hereafter. 

There is still another section of the law which, in my judgment, ought 
to be changed. I mean that in which the salaries of the medical officers 
are to be reduced at the expiration of the term of the present incum- 
bents — ^the Superintendent's in the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, and 
the Assistant Physician's in the sum of five hundred dollars. The com- 
pensation attached to these offices under the old law is as little as those 
competent to fill them should be asked to accept. There are, however, 
I doubt not, men of the profession who would not hesitate to assume the 
duties, and willingly accept in return half of the amount now paid; b^* 
to one who fully comprehends the responsibilities, no better evidence ot 
incapacity for such places could be given. 

The remuneration for official services should never be less than enough 
to command the finest talents, and to keep them engaged as long ^ 
possible ; otherwise, changes, which are always disadvantageous, a^ 
sometimes disastrous, where official duties are faithfully performed, ^ 
not unfi-equently occur. Competent persons for such positions are ens- 
iled, perhaps, to as much credit for a spirit of self-sacrifice as any otn« 
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class of men, but they have their domestic responsibilities as well as 
other nien, and there is no reason why they should not employ their 
tiilents, as other men do, where they will command the largest reward. 

It should not be forgotten that the knowledge necessary for the man- 
agement of insane persons is not obtained in the schools, and is not 
requisite to graduation in medicine, but is acquired by experience ob- 
tained in immediate contact with insanity for years ; hence there is not 
one of a thousand of the medical profession, without such experience, 
who is prepared to take upon himself the management of an Asylum. 

Besides, it should be remembered that the duties of the presiding 
officer are of a twofold character — those of the Eesident Physician, em- 
bracing the medical and other management of the patients, and those of 
the Superintendent, in which are involved, more or less, every matter of 
a pecuniary interest. To be qualified, therefore, for the position, he 
must be not only thorough in the profession of medicine, and well informed 
in the spedaliti/^ but he must also possess business talents of a high order, 
without which the State would suffer largely in the expenditures, or the 
patients be deprived of many comforts they would enjoy under good man- 
agement. 

And it should further be borne in mind, that the duties of the office 
are always of an unpleasant nature, and not unfrequently attended with 
dangers of personal injury, and that when faithfully attended to there 
are no Sabbaths of rest, no holidays, no time lor pleasure excursions — in 
short, no room for anything but anxiety and labor from early morning 
till late bedtime, and often in the sleeping hours of the night — the same 
unremitting toil every day, every week, and every month. 

If, therefore, the compensation should be determined, as in other cases 
of professional services, by the nature and extent of the duties per- 
formed, the officers of the Insane Asylum are entitled to an advance in- 
stead of a reduction of their salaries. 

Without claiming credit for more than ordinary fidelity, I will add, 
that so urgent and so constant have been my duties since entering upon 
my terEn of office, now approaching three years, I have not felt at 
liberty to absent myself as much as ten days altogether, except in atten- 
tion to business of the Asylum directed or sanctioned by your body. 

ASYLUMS IN THE EAST. 

Under a resolution passed by your Board at the stated meeting in May, 
I left here on the first of June, with instructions to visit the leading 
Asylums and Hospitals for the insane in the Atlantic States, and obtain 
the best plans for buildings, etc., whereby the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, in providing for an extension of our Asylum, might be carried out 
m the best manner possiole, with a faithful and economical expenditure 
of the means provided fof that purpose. 

The time allowed for my absence being but four months, and the field 
of travel and observation of such great extent, the journey proved to be 
one of great hardship, and rendered the more so by reason of severe 
^^disposition from which I suffered most of the time of my absence. 
Nevertheless, I made the trip, and reached home on the first of October, 
^ving carefully examined nearly all of the Asylums in the Northwestern, 
•Wew England, and Middle States, and one in Canada West, bringing with 
^e the plans of the most recently established, which are, in my judg- 
"^«ttt, best adapted to the wants of our State. 

In an annual report, necessarily limited, it is not possible for me to 
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notice every object of interest which came under my observation in ti^- 
eastern Hospitals, especially at this time, as such an undertaking, howey^. 
interesting and profitable it might be, is virtually forbidden by the h^\ 
which makes the Asylum year end with the nineteenth of October, and 
requires the annual report to be presented to the Grovernor within eletea? 
days thereafter. 

While it is not possible to comply with this provision, without neglect 
ing other and important duties devolving upon the Superintendent it 
is, nevertheless, a duty to consume no more time in the preparation' of 
the report than absolutely necessary. I must, therefore, be brief in what 
I have to say in relation to the Asylums and Hospitals on the eastern 
side of the continent. 

It is bat proper first to express my acknowledgements to the medical 
gentlemen connected with the institutions visited, for the cordial wek 
come I received at their hands, and for the readiness and cheerfulness' 
with which they extended to me every facility for as thorough and com* 
plete examination of their several institutions as possible in the brief 
period I had to spend with them. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the progress of the present age more notice- 
able than in the change which has taken place in the treatment of in- 
sanity. While other branches of science and art have been brought to 
their present degree of eriiinence by the gradual developments of ages, 
opinions of the nature of insanity, and, consequently, the practice upon 
insane cases, have undergone a thorough revolution in the period of a 
single generation, and in no one thing is this fact more clearly percepti- 
ble than in the character of the Hospital buildings and attendant accom* 
^nodations, established within the time referred to. The unfortunate 
victim of a mind diseased is now taught that his follies are not crimes; 
that his miseries are not helpless ; and that his misfortunes are not pun- 
ishable; in a word, he is treated as a man, and not, as formerly, like a 
brute. 

One whose feelings are deeply interested in behalf of this ni08t 
wretched class can but look upon the extensive and elegant buildings 
provided for their use, in many instances ornamentally as well as com* 
fortably furnished, with feelings of exultation at such noble expressions 
of man's humanity to man. In furnishing homelike comforts and con- 
veniences, and providing curative appliances, as in the outlay for build- 
ings, the question of cost seems to have been one of only secondary con- 
sideration, and the more important question — what can be done for the 
insane? — ^is answered by the adoption of the means attainable, regardless, 
to all appearances, of expense. 

It is scarcely more than a decade of years since the progressive spirit 
of the age showed itself in the erection of such large and commodiotis 
buildings for the treatment of insanity, and nowhere has it been seen 
in a more commendable light than in the esiablishment of the State 
Asylum at Mount Pleasant, Iowa ; the Lunatic Asylum for the Army 
and ISTavy, and the District of Columbia, near Washington City; the new 
male department of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, n^^^ 
Philadelphia ; the Asylum at Northampton, Massachusetts ; the Hamil*, 
ton County Asylum, near Cincinnati; the State Asylum, at Kalamazoo-, 
Michigan, (not completed) ; the Sheppard Asylum, near Baltimore, (beicg 
erected,) and the Provincial Asylum for Criminal Lunatics, at Kingston, 
Canada West, also in course of erection. 

There are other Asylums of older date which, though equally com- 
mendable in many respects, still present disadvantages that have been 
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'ated in the construction of those of more recent origin ; and there 
qtili other institutions that embrace both the improvements of later 
^ Y8 and the inconveniences of less enlightened times. These are rep- 
^^^eoted by such establishments as the ones at XJtica, New York ; Tren- 
^ Jfew Jersey; Bloomingdale, New York; Jacksonville, Illinois; and 
f^tnerville, Massachusetts. The latter in its "Appleton Wards/' and 
r^..g i{ cottage," recently established, the former for a wealthy class of 
"^tients, and the latter for the accommodation of intractable cases, takes 
(he lead of all Asylums, old or new, while in its other buildings there is 
\t\dng especially commendable in view of the purposes for which they 
.ye in use. 

For State purposes, the one in Iowa impressed my mind especially as 
-jQst suitable to the wants of California, and I feel quite confident that 
J building erected on the plan of that institution, with improvements of 
ffhich it is susceptible without increase of cost, added to our present 
ones as ^ retreat for incurables, would make an institution which, in 
combining the provisions of a H.ospital as well as an Asylum, would not 
be exceeded in anything required for the insane by that of any State in 
the Union. 

The Eastern Asylums are not only large and imposing in exterior, but 
their excellence is also seen in internal arrangements and general gov- 
ernment, everything being made to subserve the first great object of 
their establishment — the cure of insanity. A certain amount of room 
having been ascertained to be essential to the proper management of a 
given number of patients, a fixed capacity is given to their buildings, 
vhich being once full, no further admissions are allowed, except when 
vacanpies occur by reason of discharges, removals, or deaths; hence every 
presiding officer knows the sum of his responsibilities, and can reckon at 
any time on the extent of his duties, and the probable results of his ef- 
forts. In the administration of an institution where there is room 
enough, assistance enough, and curative agents in number and variety 
enough, he is enabled to perform ^is duties with a degree of pleasure but 
few can understand or appreciate. 

In the disposition of their patients, the number in each ward ranges 
from fifteen to twenty, but they are as often found with less than fifteen 
as over eighteen. The number of attendants employed is never less than 
two to each ward, whatever may be the number of patients. It is the 
rule, however, to employ one attendant to every ten patients, though in 
some institutions the average number will not exceed five or seven to an 
attendant. 

The importance of these regulations, as bearing upon the results, is 
very great, and can be understood by those only engaged in the man- 
agement of Asylums. 

In topography, architectural convenience, room for inmates, number 
^i assistants, variety of curative agents, and^. indeed, in almost every- 
hmgj the Asylum of California bears a sad comparison to the oldest and 
^^ ^^^oicndable institutions of the kind in the Atlantic States. 

nards of the size of ours, in which we are compelled to provide for 
^r a hundred, are occupied with them by fifteen or twenty. The pro- 
I^Jtion of attendants to the number of patients average one to ten with 
, ^BJ, while with us it is one to twenty-five. 

tfft + ^^^ every means at command known to be advantageous in the 
*^^.^?^t of their patients, whereas our means are limited in number. 



*^^ indifferent in quality. 
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They can separate, divide, and classify to the utmost extent, but ^ 
are compelled, for want of necessary room, to forego such a-dvantag* 
altogether. 

They obtain certain ends by the use of certain means, while we i^ 
left to look for ends, without the means to use. .^ 

In regard to medical treatment and special management, I fo^^ 
nothing differing, materially, from the practice pursued by us in ih^\^ 
two years and a half. The same classes of medicines are used for ^ 
attainment of the same ends, and the same principle prevails in regapj 
to the importance of employment to divert the minds of patients fi^^^ 
their insane thoughts, by means of labor and amusements. 

The published works of eminent men engaged in the speciality^ the 
Psychological Journal and the Journal of Insanity, are sources of infoy. 
mation common to all, for which reason we can, in a great degree, ac 
count for the harmony, in theory and practice, observable in the man- 
agement of all American Asylums, followed with results determined 
mainly by the advantages attained in the construction of their buildings, 
and by the extent of the provisions made for the application of receivej 
and adopted opinions. 

SEWING ROOMS, 

Besides the following articles made up in the Sewing Eooms, the 
necessary repairs have been made for seven hundred and fifty«one p«.. 
tients — the number under treatment from December ifirst, eighteen hnn. 
dred and sixty-two, to October twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty^ 
three. 
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Department for Females. 



Dresses 

Chemise 

Skirts 

Drawers 

Sacks 

Under Waists... 

Shirts 

Aprons 

Nightcaps 

Spanish Scarfs... 

Corsets 

Pairs Stockings., 
Handkerchiefs... 

Sun Bonnets 

Napkins 

Toilet Covers...., 

Table Cloths 

Towels 

Camisoles 

Pillow Ticks 

Sheets 

Shrouds 



276 

270 
342 

58 
84 
14 



Brought forward . 

Bedspreads 

Pillow Slips 

Bed Ticks......; 

f indow Ourtams 

(usquito Bars 

Clothes Bags 

Number of Articles 

Department for Males. 

Pants 

Mats 

Sheets 

Pillow Slips 

Bed Ticks 

Pillow Ticks 

Bedspreads 

fowels 

Shrouds 

Camisoles 

ITumher of Articles 

l^umber of Articles in Female Department 

Whole Number of Articles 



1,772 

58 

324 

109 

6 

4 

4 



2,277 



22 

281 

208 

179 

67 

18 

8 

40 

8 



834 

2,277 



3,111 



STOCK ON HAND OCTOBER 20, 1863, 



Star 4. Room. 
, Clothing, Shoes, Hats, Hardware, Tinware, etc.. 
Dairy., Farm^ arid Garden. 



fardi 



^rness and Saddles. 
'^gons and Cart 



Carried forward. 




jaraemng and Farming Implements. 



Vines planted last spring. 



forward DJgitKe.cl.:t).y.> 



^ 



$3,450 37 



504 00 

1,550 00 

170 0) 

680 00 

640 00 

75 00 

80 00 

50 00 

1,125 00 

332 00 

476 00 

988 00 



110,120 3?^ 
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Brought forward 

Lumber^ Brick ^ Coalj and Wood Yard. 

Lumber, Laths, and Shingles 

Brick 

Lime, Plaster, and Cement 

Coal 

Wood 

Total 



«10J20 8; 




$16,022 09 



CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I desire to make my acknowledgments to all concepned 
in the administration of the affairs of the Asylum, and also to those 
holding subordinate places, for the faithful and efficient services rendered 
by them. 

To Dr. A. Clark, Assistant j Dr. A. Thorndike, Second Assistant and 
Apothecary; Hiram Arents, Steward; John A. Yance, Clerk, and J.B. 
Saul, Farmer and Gardener, I am especially indebted, for the zeal, en- 
ergy, and ability with which they have contributed largely to the effi. 
ciency of the management. 

The institution is greatly indebted to the members of the Pressr 
through whose generosity our reading rooms have been supphed with 
papers and magazines. These contributions are invaluable, and I trust 
will be continued. 

It is with great pleasure I embrace the present occasion to express my 
obligations to you for the ready and cheerful attention given to my 
many suggestions in respect to the management, and for the hearty co- 
(operation I have always received from the Board, in my eiforts to 
extend the comfort, convenience, and efficiency of the Asylum. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

W. P. TILDEN, 

Eesident Physiciaa- 
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TABLE A, 

^&voing the different Counties from lohich Two Hundred and Fifty- Two Patients 

were Admitted, 



County. 



Alameda 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Coinsa 

Contra Costa . 

Del Forte 

El Dorado...., 

Fresno 

ilamath 

Los Angeles . 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mono 

Monterey 



Nevada 

Placer 

Plnmas 

Sacramento.. .... 

San Bernardino. 
San Francisco.... 

San Joaquin 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara... 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 



oiskiyou 

Solano V. 

Sonoma \\,\[\[,l 

Stanislaus.,.'.*,* 

Sutter ......'!*.V. 

^ehama ..*..'.. 

^uolunane....'..V..*. 
^uba 

Nevada Te^itory! 



Males. 



Totals 



5 

2 
5 



1 

2 
2 
6 
1 
1 

26 
1 

69 
9 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
7 
1 



I'emales. 



40 



Total. 



8 

5 
2 
6 
1 
8 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
28 
1 
109 
9 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
9 



pigiMdt|vUOpgte 
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TABLE B, 

Showing the Nativity of Two Hundred and Fifty' Two Patients. 
UNITED STi^TES. 



Natirity. 



Male. 



Female. 



New York 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Yirginia 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

New Hampshire.. 
North Carolina... 



Michigan 

New Jersey 

California 

Louisiana 

Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Ehode Island 

Yerraont 

Wisconsin 

District of Columbia.. 
United States 



Totals, United States . 
Unknown 



Totals . 



18 
2 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 



66 
19 



85 



16 
4 



20 



EOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Total 



22 



4 
5 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 



82 
23 



106 



Natirity. 


Male. 


Female. 


Tota] 


Germany 


16 

,1 


2 


18 


Scotland 


2 


France 


5 


18 
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Table B — Continued. 



IS'ativity. 



Ireland 

jfew Brunswick 

China 

England 

Italy 

Canada 

Holland 

Saxony : 

Madeira Island 

Chile 

New Zealand 

West Indies 

Prussia 

Australia 

Mexico — 

Austria 

Lower California... 
Philiippine Islands. 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Azores 

Hanover 

Norway 

Denmark 

Totals 



Male. 



33 
1 
7 
6 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



112 



RECAPITULATION. 



Female, 



24 
* 1* 



35 



Total, 



57 
1 
8 
6 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



147 



Nativity. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


United States 


66 

112 

19 


16 

35 

4 


82 


Foreign Countries 


147 


Unknown 


23 






Totals 


197 


55 


252 
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TABLE C, 



Showing the Ages at ivMch Insanity First Appeared in Two Hundred and Fifty. 

Two Patients. 



Ages. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Between 10 and 15 years 


1 

7 
15 
30 

27 

29 

20 

6 

5 

57 




1 


Between 15 and 20 years 


2 
6 

10 
12 
6 
7 
1 
2 
9 


Q 


Between 20 and 25 years 


21 


Between 25 and 30 years 


40 


Between 30 and 35 years 


89 


Between 35 and 40 years 


35 


Between 40 and 45 years 


27 


Between 45 and 50 vears 


7 


Between 50 and 60 years 


7 


Unknown 


66 






Totals 


197 


55 


252 







TABLE 1>, 

Showing the Ages of Two Hundred and Fifty- Two Patients at the Time of their 

Admission, 



Ages. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Between 15 and 20 years : 


7 

11 

36 

29 

30 

14 

9 

4 

1 

56 


1 

5 
8 
9 
8 
4 
5 
3 
2 
10 


8 


Between 20 and 25 years 


16 


Between 25 and 30 vears 


44 


Between 30 and 35 years 


38 


Between 35 and 40 years 


38 


Between 40 and 45 years 


18 


Between 45 and 50 years 


14 


Between 50 and 60 years 

Between 60 and 70 years 


7 
3 


TJnknown 


66 






Totals 


197 


55 


252 
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TABLE E, 

Showing the Supposed Cause of Imanity in Two Hundred, and Fifty- Two 

Patients. 



Cause. 



Male. 



Female. 



Intemperance 

Epilepsy 

Typhoid Fever 

Spinal Disease , 

Spermatorrhoea 

Masturbation 

Loss of Property 

Puerperal Fever 

Suppressed Menstruation 

Hereditary 

Intemperance and Masturbation.. 

Eeligion and Politics 

Rheumatism 

Poverty 

Pecuniary Trouble 

Chronic Inflammation of Brain .. 

Religious Excitement 

Disappointment in Love 

Hereditary and Masturbation 

Injury to the Head 

Family Trouble 

Jealousy 

Bad Health 

Sun Stroke 

Prostitution 

Secondary Syphilis 

Eating Opium 

Spiritualism 

Inflammation of the Brain 

Mercurial Disease 

Failure in Business 

Softening of the Brain 

Leucorrhoea 

Chronic Meningitis 

Cerebral Congestion 

Suppressed Secretions 

Consumption 



Mesmerism 

Jterine AfPection 

wedenborgianism 

:^aralysi8 and Epilepsy. 
Unknown 



Totals Diqitize»l)y G 



11 

6 
B 
1 
1 

14 
1 



4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
7 
4 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
3 



1 

1 

105 



28 



55 



^km 



Total. 



11 

6 
8 
1 
1 

15 
2 
2 
3 

10 
3 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
8 
7 
1 
8 
8 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
128 



252 



TABLE FIBST, 
ibmHg the jSShheanfa Aecotmt of Arliele* Oomumed in the Slate Imane A^bim, €md Q^o/wne, mduding Fuel AccowU and Pctjf Roll, from Novemher 30<A, 1862, to Oetober 20tk, 186 



1 


[ : 


-r1 

: 

• 


? 




r 




\ 




9. 

r 




•■ 


/ 4 




■ 1 : 

: 

: 

i 


1 

: 

: 
J 

; 
: 
: 
: 


: 


1 


.1 


1 


f 


■ 


r 


1 




«51 84 

59 82 
49 20 
57 70 
64.46 
66 18 
.67 11 
75 10 
72 98 
64 10 
66 62 


i 17 98 

20 15 
6 88 

; 22 95 
18 10 
26 87 

t 12 40 

16 88 

15 87 

14 52 

9 99 


«36 28 

40 06 
33 45 
42 80 

: mm 

4105 
86 70 

31 22 
27 72 

32 70 
24 37 


«67 71 

16 61 

13 62 

:*;si4 68 

14 19 

10 82 

11 81 
8 70 

12 85 
8 65 
/ 96 


«48 30 

36 21 
32 34 
29 76 
17 65 
14 64 

8 90 
16 22 
16 71 
12 86 

5 11 


$5 26 

8 74 
4 00 
2 73 
2 31 
1 68 
1 05 

1 16 

2 OO 
1M9 
2 62 


#16 71 

18 46 

16 32 
22 08 

19 78 
22 81 
21 74 

...28 87 

18 11 
13 65 


•78 ^ 

87 76 
74 84 
70 18 
66 19 
82 78 
65 74 
68 64 
. 84 St 
76 12 
53 34 


$29 68 

6106 
60 44 

60 06 
32 89 
49 14 

61 80 
40 68 
46 13 
21 12 
82 88 


•75 66 

4$ 78 
42 85 
82 76 
30 77 
27 87 
26 87 
86 88 
20 05 
9 61 
7 38 


•64 60 

42 91 
18 26 
16 48 
5 76 
14 18 
10 44 
20 47 
29 16 
32 '0 
12 97 


•30 10 

186 67 
20 56 
86 18 
222 71 
200 64 
146 11 
104 37 
219 77 
866 79 
194 64 


•813 70 

398 62 
364 54 
• 143 00 
409 18 
284 01 
631 72 
879 66 
170 18 
432 68 
153 49 


•177 31 

132 08 
132 46 
122 58 
108 31 
126 62 
130 35 
116 «4 
120 10 
150 58 
93 62 


«40 50 

27 00 
47 25 

28 00 
27 00 
95 34 
12 00 

29 67 
34 00 
86 00 

. 36 00 


< 

4 
t 
i 
« 
* 
< 

i 

1 
] 


•6 


78 46 


«1 


66 59 


» 


88 15 


91 


87 50 


«2 


33 69 


$33 04 


8213 01 


•803 79 


•476 82 


•855 38 


•276 21 


•1,777 S3 


•4,050 42 


•1,410 50 


Wll 76 


•2,1 



Digitized by 
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O 
Q 

EH 



m 

M 
H 

<1 
p 

w 

O 



O 

DQ 
Pi 



Ok 

O 
M 

o 



48 



Total.. 






Other Eoutes.. 



Sonora — Stage. , 



Sacramento — Stage. . 



r-l »J^ Tfl J>- ift CO <D 



& O O 



>0 <N O O 



San Francisco — Steamer.. 




49 



Total.. 



Miscellaneous.. 



Fuel. 



Stationery., 



Post Office.. 



Pay Roll.. 



i?- i^ i" <N ^^- • 

"* "<!l< ^ <N lO r-l 



: CM w w lo 



lO 00 OJ 0> (Tq 



TABLE THIED. 



MONTHS. 



1=1 

o 



« I ®^^ e-,^ § s 3 © o 



January... 
February . 

March 

April ../.,.. 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 
September 
October ... 

Totals 



RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 






$75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
71 50 
75 00 
70 48 
75 00 
45 96 



$787 94 






$106 51 
103 01 
187 03 

91 99 

79 12 
138 59 
110 60 
106 25 

33 22 
134 73 

83 41 



$1,124 46 



$19 60 
17 15 

14 70 

12 25 

9 80 

7 19 

7 13 

8 55 
8 55 
8 55 



$]13 47 



$201 11 
195 16 
226 73 
179 24 
363 92 
220 78 
189 23 
189 80 
112 25 
218 28 
129 37 



$2,025 87 



ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN. 



02 



$69 07 
70 81 
79 61 
52 36 
78 14 
121 02 
109 94* 
76 98' 
57 11 
59 23 
32 97 



$807 24 



$14 70 
14 70 
12 25 
12 25 

7 35 
10 06 

8 55 

7 12 

8 65 
7 13 



$83 77 
86 61 
91 86 

64 61 
86 49 

131 08 

118 49 

84 10 

65 66 

66 36 
32 97 



$102 66 I $909 90 

I 
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GRAND TOTALS.. 



Extraordinary Expense 



.0 •« o CO -^ t- CO o o OS lO 

Os^i^^CC 00 CO CO CO <>^<» CO C<1^ 
c<r r-T C^'i^ co" i-Ti^ co" co" lo' i-T 


coiHTfcoi^ou:iO'«i<co?o 

00<3>oOrHCO«00-^i-H«0 

«nco-^GOoOs£i«ir>aycs'rh<o 



1-1 CO (M T-< 



u 



fr5 



Total . 



Miscellaneous., 



Lumber.. 



w 

EH 
P 

o 



Pay Roll.. 



■^Hi--iOOt~l—-^«5C^iOi— ICO 

m »o ^ ffq i-i 



o«Ci-(Oj>.o(N-«!ticcico 

G0(M»0i-IQ0<O(?s|i-IO'f«D 
^^ SOkOOS^eOO-^T-iC^^ 






: •« cc 
: o «o 

. CO tH 



Total . 



<OCOQOCO«^J>«i>-"^i>»C^O» 
C0i-ltf01--Ot-«0»0iHC<! »0 

C0O*-Q01>-«0«CiHl>.»i5'^ 
C0J>-0S>0>Q0C»C0Oi— C»0»J^ 
Jr-«OCOO«OCCCSOa«C>>?5 

cT r-T r-T pJT c<r i-T i-T cs" CO" '^ T-T 



Miscellaneous.. 



H I 

m 

O 

OH 

P4 



^ C<J <© '^ <DO Ci^ C«? 00 GO 
COiOr-(i>-0>CO'«^(MCOJ>-'0 

|-<CO'^<®0>OOOOOC<100 

OJ>-i~-r)iOSJ>.CO'^'«5t^QO«0 



Painting . 



Brick and Lumber... 



Pay Roll., 



QQ 
H 
O 



CO «0 <N (M 

CO 1-1 MS tH 



»-IC005>0l-IO0i^C^'Ti<0> 
^ioeO'^ii:!>'*>0*^C>-^CO 












« >^ PL, 1^ ^ ^ ^^ H^ <J ^ O 
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w 




H 


?5 


f=- 


*B 


HH 


S: 


Ec, 


§ 




^ 


f^ 


i><> 
« 


h^ 


S 


PQ 


c^ 


<1 




H 





TOTALS.. 



oosiocooii-oo-^-wcqc^ 

,3i,_»,-ic<»ocoe>ovcocoeo 
c<lt-oc<^c>^>-l^-*'-c<lo<o 

«0J>'-t-r-J*-«»<:OC0-^«05 
<r QfiT CO od" o" OCT CO O cT C^" »£3" 



Extraordinary Expenses 



iOCx5'^OOOOOi£500C<|-<!tl«0 
1-H CO <rq rH tH J>. 1-H 



Repairs . 



I »— irH00J>-l>.-rH<o«<l»O^-i«0 
I ^ 10 Tf e^ iH 



Improvements , 



cOC'J>.ODJ;— «0<0i— il:^i«-^ 
C01:-CS0i000S>C0Oi— '«^iO 

i-?ococ<ococio»«C'»«o 
C^ f-H i-T 1^ CfT r-T F-T cq^ CO rH^ i-h" 



Assistant Physician.. 



c0»O»H'^i0i-H00-tHO«0(M 

qoooo50ooco-hco«o«oco 



Resident Physician.. 



^-(i0<:00Vc0O0»0»(M000> 
C>OS(MJC-?OC<I00C0t-ii— l<M 
<Mp-<(MrHT-iC^i-«r-ii-iO^)-i 



Passages paid Discharged 
Patients 



Office. 



<s>oooooooooo 

C^OOOOuOifiOOOO 
C^<NCMT-i-«*rHO<MOCO 



OQ00S^0D<»O"^>0JC-i0 

■^ us o j>.'Oi 05 OS T-i o> 00 00 



Asylum . 



5£>^,-(«.5J<C»J>.OCO-^0>CO 
.t^OOOqcOiOJ^-^OCSOi— W 
C<J»OCi>00C0Cv|£*«CC01>-C0 



w 

O 




TABLE SIXTH, 
Produce of the Farm, Gfarden, and tfatri/. 



I 

1 
f 


^ r ■ 

1 

m - 

s. 




F 

1 

1 




1 i 

r 


1 


1 

§ 

a> 

00 
OB 

r 




H 

; S. 

O 

r 
1 






II 

O 

r 
1 


f 

1 
1 

o 

f 


t2{ 

S 

r 

s 



1 


B 

r 

B 

OB 




'J 

n 
1 


1,962 






484 
460 
628 

1,715 
497 
139 
967 
962 

1,268 
812 
288 






* 197 

71 

21 

48 

72 

104 

118 

110 

47 

81 




277 

422 

437 

. 646 

« 788 

* 576 

673 

727 

274 






386 
310 
264 
696 
812 


( 


1,982 










"*9?" 

821 

1,428 

846 






3 1! 


2,023 






#- 








1 


2,071 
















1,893 
1,599 
1,558 
1,368 
1,575 
2,372 
1,181 






........... ^,. 

: 1,011 

• 873 
; : 768 
? 970 


174 
696 
161 
682 
825 
768 
94 






244 








44 


938 


60 


10 
2,265 
6,826 
8,565 
4,087 





455 

849 

1,644 

8,848 

8,928 


840 
784 
800 
677 
862 


68 




149 
1,646 
2,799 

438 


* 9,488 

a::-:: ■;. -828 


> 68 






19,584 


21,768 


6,027 


8,220 


- 8,956 


3,240 


869 


2,691 


6,287 


1; 14,629 


9,768 


6,864 


m§^ 
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TABLE SEVENTH. 

Avei^ages. 



MONTHS. 



December 

January 

i'ebruary 

March 

April... 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Averages 






b 

£ 
H 



498 
500 
507 
517 
536 
550 
557 
568 
574 
576 
580 



$254 68 
254 <9 
263 01 
226 58 

233 79 

234 74 
248 10 
241 22 
219 73 
268 42 
256 93 



542 



$243 30 



y o 









\f 



51 
46 
52 
44 
43 
43 
44 
42 
38 
47 
44 



$ 45 



$15 81 


14 26 


14 53 


13 59 


13 08 


13 23 


13 36 


13 16 


11 87 


14 00 


13 75 


$13 69 



35 
26 
26 
24 
20 
23 
23 
21 
21 
26 
26 



$ 24 



OS 
^^ 

St 
Of; o 



$l(i$ 



Us 
1» 



13} 

n 



$1112 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



STATE PRISON DIRECTORS, 



FOR 



THE YEA^H 1863. 



HinitiTCkH \^\/ 
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^NlSrXJi^L REI>OET. 



O. M. CLAYES STATE PRINTER. 



Office of the Board of State Prison Directors,! 

February 1st, 1864. j 

To the Honorable, 

The Legislature of California: 

In accordance with section nine of the Act of April twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, the undersigned, late members of the 
Board of State Prison Directors, present herewith their annual report, 
emhracing the statistics of the Prison, and a record of its management, 
from January first to December fifteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three. 

LELAJSTD STANPOED, 

J. F. CHELLIS, 

A. A. H. TUTTLE, 

State Prison Directors. 
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REI>OIlT 



The details of receipts and expenditures, the amount of assets and 
liabilities, and the sum expended for improvements at the State Prison, 
are fully shown in the statements and tables which the Board of Direc- 
tors transmit with this report. 

The same financial difficulties that characterized the year eighteen 
hundred and sixty -two had to be met and overcome by the Managers of 
the Prison throughout the year eighteen hundred and sixty-three. The 
receipts from the State Treasurer from January first to November first 
of the latter year were forty-five thousand one hundred and eighty dol- 
lars and eighty-eight cents, ($45,180 88), less by nearly five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) than the amout due to the Board of Directors on the ap- 
propriation of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-two. It became 
necessary, therefore, to keep up the same system of credits during the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-three that had entailed so much addi- 
tional expenditure the previous year, most of the funds received from 
the State being required to pay off the indebtedness of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

The permanent improvements in and about the Prison, of which de- 
tails were presented in our last annual report, were continued, as far as 
practicable, through the past year, though it has been a source of sincere 
regret that the finances of the institution would not admit of still 
greater outlay for the security and comfort of the prisoners, and for the 
convenience of those who employed convict labor within the walls. 

The various modes of employing convict labor, and the kinds of manu- 
pcture that best subserve the interests of the State and of the public at 
large, are questions that have excited, and will continue to excite, a good 
^^al of interest in the Legislature of our State. During the last two 
pars the convicts have been employed, inside the walls, in the manufac- 
ture of clothing, boots, and shoes, and on coopering, foundry, and black- 
8Jiiith work. Outside the walls, a large number have been worked upon 
'^iitracts for the making of brick. In consideration of the additional 
^08t of maintaining a sufficient guard, and the facilities afforded for gen- 
Jri ^^?^^^^^s, when large numbers of convicts are at work beyond the 

aUs, it is a question of serious import whether the whole* body of 
P^^isoners should not be kept, and employed if possible, within the gates, 

^^ under the immediate supervision of the Prison officers. If this 



6 

course were adopted, it would induce the necessity of a greater extern 
of shop room, and other necessary adjuncts for the convenience of coii. 
tractors. 

Important changes and additions connected with the buildings for the 
confinement of convicts have been so often adverted to, and the ueces. 
sity of them has been so frequently acknox^ledged by Committees of the 
Legislature, and others who have visited the Prison, that they need not 
be urged in this report. To accomplish what is imperatively demanded 
will require a special appropriation at the hands of the Legislature suffi. 
cient to place the Prison upon a footing as favorable as that of kindred 
institutions in other States. 

By a law passed at the last session of the Legislature, the Board of 
Directors were authorized to allow interest at the rate of ten per cent 
per annum upon all indebtedness of the Prison in the hands of original 
claimants. In obedience to this law, the sum of four thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and ninety-eight cents ($4,128 98) has 
been paid as interest upon outstanding claims. In addition to this, the* 
sum of eighteen thousand three hundred and seventy-two dollars and 
seventy-five cents ($18,372 75) has been expended during the two years' 
management of this Board, upon permanent improvements that were 
actually required about the premises. Both of these sums have been 
paid out of the regular annual appropriations for the support of the 
State Prison. With this showing, and with the improved condition of 
the buildings and grounds, both inside and outside the walls> the Direc- 
tors submit to the Legislature — ^with no little satisfaction — ^their second 
annual report. 

Particular attention is invited to the full and interesting report of 
Doctor Stillman, the Yisiting Physician to the Prison, which will be 
found appended hereto. His details of the sanitary condition of the in- 
stitution, and his ideas relative to the advantages it enjoys in the mat- 
ter of location, are worthy of consideration with all who are interested 
in Prison statistics : 

The number of convicts in the Prison on the fifteenth of December, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three, was £.ve hundred and fifty-one. Tk 
number of escapes during the year preceding that date, not recaptured, 
was twenty. , 

The following schedules and tables will give in detail the entire stat 
istics of the Prison during the year, previous to December fifteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three : . 

Schedule A — Shows the Prison liabilities. 

Schedule B — Shows the assets of the Prison. 

Schedule C — Shows the cash receipts during the year eighteen buB* 
dred and sixty-three. 

Schedule D — Shows the disbursements for the year eighteen hundreo 
and sixty-three. 

Schedule E — ^Shows a detail of Prison improvements. 

The tables, from one to twelve, exhibit the number of convicts, their 
crimen, ages, terms of sentence, nationality, educational abilities, etc. 




There is also appended a complete inventory of all property at Point 
San Quentin belonging to the State. 

LELAND STANFOED, 
J. F. CHELLIS, 
A. A. H. TIJTTLE, 

State Prison Directors. 
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LIABILITIES OF PEISON", DECBMBEE 16th, 1863. 



Nature of Liability. 



Pue for merchandise, commissary stores, etc. 

Pue for salaries of officers and guards 

Scrip of 1862, unpaid 

Scrip of 1863, unpaid 

Total 



Amounts. 



$2,692 70 
6,336 40 
8,364 01 

16,700 30 



$34,093 41 



LB 3 

ASSETS OF PRISON, DECEMBER 16tli, 1863. 



Assets. 



Due from George D. Nagle 

Due from Ross & Quinn 

Due from Thos. G. Fritz 

Due from Schooner "Vinah" 

3)tte from John Keys 

Due from Geo. A. Worn 

Due from A. Englander 

Due from T. Ogg Shaw 

Due from W. D.Mason 

Due from Thos. G. Fritz & Co 

•Bills receivable 

Interest in building used as foundry 

Commissary stores , 

^ashonhand 

|urmture, beds, and bedding in officers' and guards' quarters 
^ive stock, wagons, etc 



Amounts. 



Amount due from State on appropriation of Fifteenth Fis- 
^1 Tear 



Total., 



Digitized by 



ts 



$73 67 
1,064 54 

56 00 

40 81 
160 00 . 

30 90 

1,071 25 

1,318 68 

529 14 

4,291 85 • 

36 75 
5,000 00 
2,716 95 
1,058 01 
2,629 00 
1,900 00 . 



$21,967 55 
21,625 00 



$43,592 65> 
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CO ] 

CASH EECBIPTS IN 1863. 




13 
Cash Eeceipts — Continued. 



Mouth. 



Jan. 



Feb 

March . 

April.. 

May... 
June... 



July. 



August. 
Sept.... 



Oct. 



Received. 



For convict labor $458 10 

From State 10,000 00 

Sale of sloop, etc 957 22 

From visitors 7 00 



For convict labor. , 
From visitors 



$943 
3 



For convict labor $549 30 

Sale stores, etc 29 21 

From State 5,180 

From visitors 11 00 



For convict labor. 
Sale stores, etc.... 
From visitors 



$578 
8 
3 



For convict labor. 
From visitors 



40 
00 



For convict labor $2,392 10 

From State , 10,000 00 

From visitors 101 00 



For convict labor $3,388 65 

From State 20,000 00 

From United States 268 00 

Sale of stores, etc 10 00 

From visitors 7 50 



For convict labor $1,547 70 

Sale live stock 8 00 

From visitors 4 00 



For convict labor $2,484 00 

Sale of stores , 20 25 

From visitors 2 50 



For convict labor $2,891 65 

From United States 471 00 

From visitors 5 00 



Carried forward. 



Amount. 



$11,422 82 
946 6( 

5,770 n 

589 U 
37*) 

12,493 M 

23,674 B 
1,659 fl 
2,506 fl 



jjonlh- 



Jfov... 



Dec. 1 
to 15. 



3,3 



6 



$72,367 «! 



Received. 

Brought forward 

For convict labor $1,927 29 

From State 20,000 00 

Sale live stock, etc 330 00 

From visitors .'. 1 00 

For convict labor $2,204 73 

From State 7,300 00 

Sale stores, etc '. 189 10 

From visitors 5 00 

Total cash Eeceipts 



Amount. 



$72,367 21 



22,258 29 



9,698 83 



$94,324 33 
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Cash Disbursements — Continued. 



[r>] 

CASH DISBUESEMBNTSIJST 1863. 




Jan, 



Feb 



March. 



April 



May. 



June 



July. 



For merchandise $9,599 06 

On account salaries 320 98 

Eedemption of scrip 994 85 

Livestock 60 00 

Freight, etc 29 60 

Incidental expenses 108 00 

Conveyance prisoners »• 28 50 

Discharged prisoners 40 00 

For merchandise 1881 15 

On account salaries -- 54 75 

Incidental expenses B8 39 

Discharged prisoners 22 00 

For merchandise |3,370 46 

On account salaries 66 33 

Incidental expenses 124 12 

Discharged prisoners 35 50 

For merchandise .'^ $1,621 04 

On account salaries 481 53 

Eedemption of scrip 700 00 

Incidental expenses 75 00 

Freight 37 80 

Discharged prisoners 31 00 

For merchandise $51 30 

On account salaries.... 81 91 

Incidental expenses 59 26 

Discharged prisoners 75 00 

For merchandise $6,184 52 

On account salaries 2,775 93 

Eedemption of scrip 1,822 18 

Services of Dr. D'Hierry 200 00 

Incidental expenses 188 63 

Discharged prisoners 46 50 

For merchandise * $7,140 80 

On account salaries : 4,451 65 

Carried forward » 



$11,180 99 



July.. 



Aug. 



3,596 41 



2,946 3! 



267 ^ 



Oct.. 



Nov.... 



Bee.! 
to 16. 



Disbursed. 



Amount. 



Brought forward 

Freight bills ' $382 05 

Eedemption of scrip 8,533 55 

Interest on scrip 425 50 

Conveyance and capture of prisoners 425 00 

Incidental expenses 150 75 

Discharged prisoners 42 50 



For merchandise $2,735 96 

On account salaries 1,316 70 



Eedemption of scrip . 

Interest on scrip 

Eewards 

Incidental expenses. . . 
Discharged prisoners. 



854 68 
14 00 
40 00 

111 00 

80 00 



For merchandise $1,981 03 



On account salaries. 

Eewards 

Incidental expenses ... 

Freight 

iftscharged prisoners.. 



515 99 
30 00 
98 00 
64 25 
80 00 



For merchandise *. $1,504 19 

On account salaries 428 86 

Incidental expenses..: 186 05 

Eewards 30 00 



Discharged prisoners., 



30 00 



For merchandise $714 67 

On account salaries 1,466 48 

Eedemption of scrip ^ 15,978 68 

Interest 2,188 12 

Incidental expenses 216 85 

Discharged prisoners 87 50 




For merchandise $1,603 06 

On account salaries 4,484 43 

Redemption of scrip 5,015 94 

Interest 586 68 

Incidental expenses 212 80 

Freight 26 00 

Pursuit of prisoners 16 00 

Discharged prisoners 20 00 



Total disbursements . 



nigiti7fi(i hy 



e 



$41,897 74 



9,959 35 



4,652 34 



2,719 27 



2,179 10 



20,652 80 



11,964 91 



$93,926 01^ 



CJ 
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PEISON IMPEOVBMBNTS, JAN. Ist TO DEC. 15th, 1863. 




17 



Nature of Improvement. 



Building Shoe Shop 

Eoofing Buildings within the walls, and repairs on same 
Brick and wood Flooring renewed in Dining Eoom and 

other Buildings 

Permanent Improvements connected with Workshops... 
Improvement of Grounds 

Total, 1863 

Improvements in 1862 

Total, two years 



Cost. 



»1,550 on 
1,800 IM 

550 00 
900 M 
450 00 



TABLE FIKST. 

Prison Account from 1851 to December I5th, 1863. 



TEARS. 



«5,250 Oi 
13,122 n 



$18,372 R 



[F] 



EECAPITTJLATION OF AFFAIES OF PEISOJST TO DECEMBl 

16th, 1863. 



Iiiabilitieg and Assets. 



Total Liahilities of Prison outstanding December 15, 1863 
per schedule A 

Eeceived from State during twenty-three months preceding 
December 16, 1863.... 

Assets, per schedule B 

Deduct amount expended on Prison Improvements, as per 
schedule E 

Actual cost of maintaining Prison from January 18, 1862, 
to December 15, 1863 — twenty-three months ♦ 



2 

^ 






s 



^ 
^ 

^ 






s 



> 
^ 



1851.. 



1853.... 
185i. . 
1855.,.. 
1856.... 
1857.... 
1858.. . 
1859.... 
I860.... 
1861...., 



1863.. 



35 

105 
163 
211 
266 
2dS 
245 
226 
220 
295 
238 
190 
163 



3 

2 

16 

25 

29 
32 
33 
50 
20 

9 
U 

4 



12 

38 
102 

94 
103' 
114 

94 
119 
145 
130 
153 
134 



14 

29 
18 
2S 
27 
38 
25 
34 
11 
24 



32 
* 1 



1 

6 

8 

87 

28 

65 

72 

23 

95 

127 

35 

90 

24 



6 
1 
5 

14 
5 

17 
7 
8 

15 
4 









I 






4 
1 
4 

7 

13 

7 

4 

5 

7 



35 

108 
165 
227 
291 
287 
277 
259 
270 
315 
247 
264 
367 



1 
21 
58 
209 
157 
196 
234 
191 
299 
314 
212 
282 
193 



Amoonts. 



$34,093* 
72,480 



$106,574^ 
21,967 » 

$84,60611 

18,372 IS 

$66,233 !» 
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TABLE SECOJ^TD. 

Classification of Grime. 



Character. 



Murder ..«. 

Murder, Second Degree 

Manslaughter • 

Assault with intent to kill ..., 
Assault with deadly weapon 

Mayhem 

Rape 

Assault with intent to rape- 
Crime against nature 

Robbery 

Assault with intent to rob .... 

Burglary 

Attempt to commit burglary 
Arson 



Number. 



9 

79 
39 
31 
4 
3 
11 



51 
6 

T5 
2 
9 



Character. 



Attempt to commit arson 

Forgery 

Perjury 

Embezzlement 

Counterfeiting '. 

Receiving stolen goods, 

Breaking jail 

Felony 

Grand larceny 

Attempt to commit grand larceny.. 
No charge specified 



Total.. 



Nunabei 



551 
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TABLE THIED. 

Nvmber of Prisoners from each County. 



County. 



Number. 



Alameda 

Amador .....♦♦■ 

Batte - 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra Costa.. 

Del Norte 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Los Angeles.. 

Lake 

Harin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey 

Kapa 

Nevada 

Placer 

Flnmas 

Sacramento.. . 




1 

19 
9 

36 
3 
3 
1 

21 
1 
2 
1 

49 
1 
7 

20 
2 
1 



2 

7 

17 
24 

4 
44 



County. 



Santa Barbara..... 
San Bernardino.. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz ....... 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Luis Obispo., 

San Mateo 

San Joaquin 

Shasta .«, 

Sierra 

Siskiyou. 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Total 



Number. 



13 
21 

5 
2 

98 
4 
5 

11 
6 
9 
8 
8 
8 
2 
4 



1 

27 

7 

17 



551 
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TABLE FOUETH. 

Term of Imprisonment 



Duration of Sentence. 



Number. 



I 



Life 

Twenty years and upwards, 

Fifteen to twenty years 

Ten to fiileen years 

Seven to ten years , 

Five to seven years 



18 

13 

22 

111 

47 
18 



Duration of Sentence. 



Five years 

I Four years 

Three years 

Two years 

One year 

Less than one year.. 



Total. 



Number. 



101 

47 
8S 
41 
44 
1 

551 ■■ 



TABLE FIFTH. 
Ages of Prisoners. 



Age. 



Twenty years and less , 

Twenty to twenty-five years 
Twenty-five to thirty years.. 
Thirty to thirty-five years... 



Number. 



28 
120 
152 
125 



Age. 



Thirty to forty years 

Forty to fifty years , 

Fifty years and upwards. 

Total.. 



Number. 



4? 
12 

50 



21 



TABLE SlXTK—JSTafivit^ of Prisoners, 

UNITED STATES. 



State. 



Number. 



State. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia . 

Ilorida 

Bliuois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. 



Missouri.. 



1 

10 
3 

21 
4 
9 
7 

11 
1 
2 

15 



New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania .' 

Ehode Island 

South Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Wisconsin 



Total . , 



Number. 



3 
18 
21 



I 

11 

2 

3 

15 



206 



FOREIGN. 



Country. 


Number. 


Country. 


Number. 


England 


24 

6 

1 , 
55 

3 

9 

3 
23 


Manilla 


2 


Scotland 


China ........ 


63 


Wales 


Austria... : ,. ,, 


2 


Ireland 


Australia 


1 


Britisb America 


Prussia , 


g 


France,.* 


Russia ... 




Sweden..: .,.. 


Polvnosia ..... ... 


2 


Germany 


Peru y,. 


2 


Belgium 


"Ecuador 


2 


Poland 


1 

6 


Isle of Wieht 


1 


Itely 


Malta 


1 
1 
1 


Spain :::::.;;t::;;;:;:::::;::"" 




S^rtugai ._.. ;;:: 


2 

59 

57 

10 

3 

4 


Norway , 


Mexico 


IsIb of FrancGL 


I 


j^fornia :::::::::::::::::z;:;:;:: 


Corsica 


1 


Chde 


Cape de Verde 


1 


Braza 

^«stlndies... 


G-reeoe 


1 


Natives of U. S. brought forward... 
Total 


206 








551 


--^ 
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TABLE SEVENTH. 
Occwpation when Semitenced, 



Occupation. 



Number. 



Artist... 

Blacksmiths 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Brickmasons 

Barkeepers 9. 

Boilermakers '.. 

Cooks 

Cabinetmakers ................... 

Cigarmakers 

Carpenters 

Chandler 

Clerks 

Coopers 

Druggist .,.., 

Farmers , , 

Gilder 

Glass-blower , 

Laborers , 

Moulders 

Miners 

Machinists , 

Merchants 



1 

9 
6 
4 
2 
3 
1 

28 
1 
4 

16 
1 

10 
2 
1 

18 

1 

1 

305 

3 

14 
2 
6 



Oocupation. 



Musician 

MiQer 

Printers 

Physicians 

Painter 

Plasterer 

Eopemakers .... 
Shoemakers..... 

Seamen 

Stonecutter 

Silversmiths ... 

Slater 

Seamstresses... 

Saddlers 

Tailors , 

Tinner 

Teacher , 

Upholsterer ...., 

Vaqueros 

Waiters 

Wood Turners., 

Washmen 

Wheelwrights.. 



Total . 



Number. 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
§ 
9 

35 
1 



2 
9 
1 
1 
1 
10 
.8 
2 
15 
3 



23 



551 



TABLE EIGHTH. 

Number of Pnnoners at Various Periods during the year 1863. 



Time. 


Number. 


Time. 


Number. 




579 
570 
583 
574 
574 
559 
565 


August 1, 1863 


557 


"CoKTiiaTV 1. 1863... ...»..,,....«». ....»•»•, 


September 1, 1863 


550 


UarRh 1. 1863 


October 1, 1863 


548 


Aninl 1. 1863 


November 1, 1863 


546 


M»v 1. 1863 


December 1, 1863 ... 


545 


Tnnft 1. 1863 


December 15, 1863 


551 


Tjiivl. 1863 






• 





TABLE NINTH. 
Prisoners Escaped and Recajptured in 1863. 



Number. ! 

I 



Recaptured. 



Number. 



January .... 
February .. 

March 

April 

Jane 

Jnly , 

August 

September. 

October , 

KoTember ., 



Total Escapes.. 



24 



January.... 
February... 
March....... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October , 

November,. 
December ,. 



Total Recaptured. 



Digitized by 
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RECAPITULATION. 






TABLE TENTH. 

Educational Abilities of Prisoners, 



NATIVITY. 



United States 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

British America 

Prance 

Sweden 

Germany 

Belgium. 

Poland 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Mexico 

California 

Chile : 

Brazil 

West Indies 

Manilla , 

China 

Austria 

Australia 

Prussia 

Eussia 

Polynesia 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Isle of Wight / 

Malta 

Denmark 

Norway , 

Isle of France.... 

Corsica '. 

Cape de Verde 

(rreece 



180 

21 

5 

42 
2 

8 
2 

24 



^ 

f 



2 

18 
3 
2 
3 
1 

27 
2 
1 



173 

18 

5 

1 

36 

2 

8 

2 

21 



2 

14 

13 

3 

1 

3 
1 
22 
2 
1 
7 



W 



173 

18 

5 

1 

36 

2 

8 

2 

21 



NATIVITY. 



United States 

Foreign......—; 

Native Californians., 



Totals., 






180 

186 

18 



384 



173 

158 

13 



344 



173 

158 

13 



344 



Total Number of Prisoners.... .^ 551 



TABLE ELEYENTH. 
Recapitulation for 1863. 



E 



26 

102 

39 



167 



MONTHS. 




1 

CD 

i 


1 

en 

% 


1 

1 
r 


1=1 

s 

o 




o i' 

r! 

1 

09 


i 

1 




I 

2. 
: 


1=1 
1 

: 


1 


t 
§ 

p- 
% 

I 


K 
pi 

1 

g 

r 

2. 


S" 

1 

1— 1 




H 


£ 

1 


1 
f 

• 


Jannary 


7 
24 

6 
15 
10 
27 
10 

9 
14 
15 
15 
12 





1 





11 
10 
6 
8 
24 
15 
13 
10 
14 
14 


3 

"'3' 

1 








1 




15 
11 
18 
10 
^^ 
20 
19 
14 
18 
17 
16 
6 


g 


February 




1 
6 




24 


March 

April .3.;;;!!;; 




"T 


1 


1 


2 

1 




5 

17 


May... :.;;;; 


1 


2 
4 
5 

"3* 

2 


1 


10 


We 








1 ! 

1 


27 


Joly 




1 










11 


^^g^st 


1 

1 

'"9" 
2 




1 


2 




9 


September 






2 

1 
1 


14 


October.. 


1 


' "i" 




16 
15 


J«vember Z\ 


^eoember 


1 .^ 




1 




12 
















Totals 


Xf^a 




A. 


6 


ISA 


24 




2^ 


A. 


7 




1 


193 


JA*? 


--.___ 




1 








1 




1 




\ 
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TABLE TWELFTH. 

Number of Prisoners confined in the different Rooms and Cells of the Prison 



Where Confined. 



Cells, 48 
Room A, 
Boom 1, 
Room 2, 
Room 3, 
Room 4, 
Room 5, 
Roomie, 



in number., 
basement... 
basement... 
basement... 
basement... 
basement... 
basement... 
basement... 



.County Jail 

Room D 

Room E 

Hospital 

Women's Department.. 



Description. 



MAIN PRISON. 



Whites and Mexicans., 

Indians 

Negroes 

Whites 

Whites 

Califomians 

Whites 

Chinese 



NEW PRISON. 



Whites., 
Whites.. 

Whites., 



Whites 

Total number of Prisoners, December 15th, 1863 * 



Nmniuj^ 



m 
n 

36 
3d 
31) 



551 
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• INVEl^fTORY OF PEOPERTY 

to the State Prison of California, on the l^th day of December^ 1863. 



Description. 



ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Brass field pieces, 6-pounders, with ammunition chest and gun 
carriages, complete 

Brass mounted howitzer, 12-pounder, with appurtenances, gun 
carriage, etc '. 

Mini^ Rifles 

Yager or Mississippi Rifles 

Colt's I^avy Revolvers 

Dragoon Revolver 

Double Barrel Shot Guns, with slings, flasks, etc., complete... 

Pistol Flasks 

Pistol Holsters 

Waist Belts 

Shot Pouches for Pistols 

Cartridge Boxes 

Mississippi Rifles in hands of Sheriff of Marin County 

Marine Glasses < 

Spy-Glass 



Number. 



1 

18 

5 

34 

1 

4 

40 

37 

30 

28 

20 

12 

3 

1 



Description. 



OmCERS' QUARTERS, GUARD ROOMS, AND RECEPTION «.00MS. 

Bedsteads , 

Mattresses — Pulu 

Mattresses— Straw 

Pillows— Pulu 

Pillows— Straw 

^iankits, pairs 

Bed Spreads 

olieets.. 



^fflow Cases!!!.!! 

;;;lothe8 Presses.. 

Aables.. 

Sec] 



«::!";:;;;:::;;;:::;;;:::;:;:;;::;.;:;;:0i9L€ea:Bi<\feQ^ 



Number, 



40 
44 
42 
28 
24 
92 
37 
108 
75 
4 
18 



w 



28 



Description. 



Numbcj, 



Chairs * 60 

Basins, Wash Stand, and Pitchers....^ 12 

Chambers 13 

Mirrors 15 

Spittoons 6 

Coal Scuttles 4 

Lamps 15 

Stoves 2 

Tongs, Shovel, etc 12 

Safes > '..... 2 

Window Shades 26' 

Maps 4 

Dusters , 4 

Settees 6 

Comb and Brushes 12 

Benches 12 

Brooms 6 

Pails .} 18 

Calendars ; 2 ; 

Inkstands 3 

Copying Presses 2 

Paper Clasps 6 

Paper Files , , 2 

Paper Punch , 1 



29 



Description. 



Numl>er. 



KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM Or OFFICERS AND GUARDS. 

Eange, with two Ovens 

Copper Boiler and Water Heater.. 

Boilers ,.....' 

Sauce Pans 

Coffee Pots 

Syrup Pots 

Bake Pans and Plates 

Bake Pans and Plates — Sheet Iron 

Milk Pans 

Tin Cups 

Tin Pans 

Tin Wash Basins 

Tin Oil Cans 

Waffle Eings .* 

Strainers 

Dippers 



1 
1 

12 

13 

15 

2 

56 
19 
• 2 
12 



24 

2 
10 



Description. 



Number. 



l-^rks, Ladles, etc 

Carving Knives.. 

Jnives and Forks, dozen. 

Spoons, Table, dozen 

Spoons, Tea, dozen 

Cups and Saucers, dozen 

Plates, Soup, dozen 

Plates, Dinner, dozen 

Plates, Dessert, dozen.... 

Platters 

Dishes, Vegetable, dozen 

Bowls, Sugar. 

Bowls, Soup i 

Castors, complete 

Pitchers 

Tumblers 

Glasses, Wine 

Salt Cellars 

Table Cloths 

I^apkins 

Towels 

Tables.: 

Safes — ^Meat, etc 

Coffee Drum 

Coffee Mills 

Window Shades 

Clock 

Hatchets 

Waffle Mould 

Benches 

Tubs 

Fire Irons 

Shoe Brushes 



12 

6 

4 

4 

4J 

6 

4 

S 

7 

2i 

6 
12 

2 

5 

12 
12 

6 
12 
80 
12 
12 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

4 



Description. 



STABLES, lilVE STOCK, HARNESS, AND WAGONS. 

Horses, draft i 

j^orses, saddle 

^ows 

Swine ...»']* 

r»gons, Buggy, single, and buffalo robe 

&%t;.:!!ri:^::;:::::::::::::;::;:Di.q[tTz^ 



NnmheT, 



3 
2 
2 
117 
1 
1 




30 



Description. 



Carts, water 

Harness, dray — sets 

Harness, team — sets 

Harness, light — sets 

Harness, Buggy — sets 

Saddles and Bridles 

Horse Blankets 

Curry Combs and Brushes. 
Whips 




Description. 




SLAUGHTER HOUSE AND BUTCHER SHOP, 

Iron Boiler , 

Axes 

Hog Hook 

Windlass 

Maul 

Beef Trees 

Bull Eope 

Breetchens 

Closet 

Meat Tanks 

Steelyards — pair 

Meat Saws.... 

Cleavers 

Scrapers 

Skewers 

Balance Scales 

Hand Hooks ^ 

Desk 

Tables 

Blocks 

Buckets 

Tubs 

Barrels 

Wheelbarrow 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 



31 

STATEMENT OP PEOPERTY 

In Cells and Rooms inside the tvalls of the State Prison, 



I 



g 



Cells 

Boom A.... 
Boom 1 -. 
Boom 2.... 
Boom 3.... 
Boom 4.... 
Boom 5...< 
Boom 6... 
Boom, red 
BoomD. .. 
BoomE... 
Hospital... 
• 

Totals .. 



188 
36 
24 
39 
42 
39 
36 
54 
43 
40 
29 
11 



.581 



185 
35 
23 

36 
39 
36 
35 
54 
34 
32 
27 
12 



548 



BLANKETS. 






171 


34 


41 


12 


23 


34 


49 


40 


66 


10 


42 


10 


6i 


6 


75 


60 


55 


4 


50 


2 


39 


6 


23 


1 


695 


219 



42 

1 
4 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
5 
5 
4 
6 



h4 



34 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



46 



Description. 



FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 



Bedstead.. 
Bunk. 



Mattresses, straw. 
Mattresses, pulu... 

Kllows, pulu , 

Bedspreads 

Kankets, (pairs).. 
WiDdow Curtains , 

Clothes Press 

^airs, etc 

Wash Stands 

^ash Basin 

Sockets 

Table 



Candlestick .V....V..V.V.V..V..V.....^^^^^^^ 






103 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 



146 



4 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 



Number. 



1 
1 
1 

3 

2 
2 
4 

5 
1 
4 
2 
1 
8 



gi^ 
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Description. 



Number. 



Andiroijs 

Broom j 

Bench 



Description. 



HOSPITAL. 



Stove 

Chairs 

Stools , 

Table 

Bath Tub 

Buckets 

Wash Basins , 

Bed Pan 

"Water Cans 

Tin Cups 

Tin Sprinkler 

Knives and Forks.,. 

Spoons 

Clock 

Lamps 

Tongs and Poker .. 

Looking Glass 

Broom 

Duster 

Desk 

Eule 

Slate 

Scales and weights. 

Medical books 

Bougies 

Silver Catheter 

Thumb Lancet 

Scarificator 

Cupping Glasses — 
Syringes, Rectum.., 

Syringes, Penal 

Mortar and pestle... 

Tile 

Spachelors < 

Scissors, pair 

Tooth Forceps 

Turn Knee 

Surgical needle 



pair. 
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2 1 Apparatus for fracture of leg 

r? M^thly Calendar 

Medicines — sufficient for one month's consumption. 



Number. 



1 
1 

4 
3 
1 

2 

•'I 

4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

10 
1 
1 
1 



Number. 



Description. 



HOSPITAI* KITCHEN. 

Stove and fixtures 

Table 

Benches 

Meat chest 

Lockers 

Plates 

Knives 

Forks V 

Spoons 

Tin Cups 

Wash Basin 

Buckets 

Tin Pans 



Number. 



1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
24 
4 
4 
4 
6 
1 
2 
4 



Description. 



PRISON KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM. 




Boilers 

Hot Water Cask.' 
Buckets.... 
Paddles... ..V.V.V.V.' 
fokers ' 

^«at Trays and Pans. 

J^ates... 

^ves... 

pl«avers 



Number. 



1 

4 
1 
59 
3 
2 
5 
418 
9 
2 
2 
1. 



Digitized by 



Google 
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Description, 



Numbep. 



Chopping Knife 

Meat Forks 

Scrapers 

Strainers 

Dippers 

Coffee Mills 

Tin Pagps 

Lockers 

Tables ^, 

Benches 

Bread Boxes 

Clock , 

Scrub Brushes 
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I 
4 
1 
.2 
19 
2 
5 
5 
4 
57 
4 
1 
5 



Description. 



Number. 



BAKERY. 

Bread Pans 

Bread Boxes 

Dough Cutters — 

Dough Tray 

Scraper 

Peelers 

Sieve 

Scales, pair 

Pots 

Tubs 

Tubs, Salt 

Buckets 

Benches 

Poker 

Duster 



Description. 



IfumM' 



LAUNDRY. 

Boiler, copper ; 

Boiler, east iron 

Heater, iron.... 



Description. 



Number. 



Barrel, hot water 

Barrels, shower bath, with pipe and sprinkler 

^ashtub, 210 gallons 

^ash tubs, small 

^ash basins, small 

Vater buckets 

^ell buckets and rope 

f'ater tank for well 

^ater can 

Eange and fixtures 

Flat irons ". 

Tongs, pair 

Poker 

Shovels 

Ash hopper 

Troughs 

Desks 

Tables 

Chair, arm 

Benches -.. 

Cupboard 

Drying rack 

Clothes horses 

Clothes press 

Clothes lines, feet 

Clothes pins 

Clothes baskets 

Wash boards, large and small 

Window curtains 

Brooms 



1 
2 
1 
14 
25 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
400 
300 
4 
8 
8 
3 



Description. 



LAMP DEPARTMENT. 



lamps for rooms 

liamps for yard, with reflectors. 
Xjamps for yard, no reflectors.... 

Ohimueys, extra 

^4 cans 

S^l Feeders...'...*....'/.'. 

Table 



Number. 



14 
8 
3 

12 



Pail, 



es. 



Diyilized by 



^ 



OOgf( 
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Description. 



TOOL HOUSE AND GENERAIi LUMBER ROOM. 



Steel, bars of. 

Truck wheel bands 

Iron grate 

Lot of steam boiler irons . 
Boxes bolts and screws.... 

Garden hoes 

Garden rakes 

Water buckets., 

Water cans 

Spades., 

Shovels 

Picks. , 



Scythes 

Shovel blades 

Buck saw blade. 

Axle wheels, sets 

Chopping axes 

Wood saws 

Saw bucks 

Wood mauls 

Iron wedges 

Hammers, stone cutting .... 

Hammers, mason 

Hammers, lath 

Drills, stone 

Stone spoons 

Windlass, cast iron 

Windlasses, wood 

Well buckets and rope 

Crowbars 

Steel points '. 

Cold chisels 

Masons' trowels 

Plastering trow els 

Log chains 

Branding irons 

Asphaltum kettle, etc 

Trace chains 

Derrick hooks 

Water bucket wheels, iron . 
Wheelbarrow axles, iron ... 

Hand pumps 

Brick moulds, iron 

Window sashes 

Mortar hods 

Mortar bed 

Mortar boards 

Plumb bobs 

Iron squares 



Nmnb, 




4 

I 

2 

10 
4 



45 



35 
1 
3 

12 



4 
26 
4 
4 
13 
2 
1 
4 



4 

1 

15 
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Description. 



level. 



pjrt stampers 

Box barrows 

Grappling iron 

Hoop iron, small, bundles. 

Iron workj set 

Iron dirt scraper 

Iron doors for brick kiln... 

Iron grubs 

Iron hoes., 



Iron hand hooks, small. 

Iron, round, bars 

Iroa, round, for bucket bails 

Iron lathe 

Iron frames for well buckets ...... 

Stone wedges 

Stone wedges, half round 

Derrick and chain 

Tongue and axle for stone truck. 

Handle, etc., for outside well 

Hayforks 

Straw eut||r 

Plough...." 

Monkey wrench , 

Wash tubs 

Wash board 

Hand trucks 



Number, 



2 
12 

1 
2 
1 

1 
73 
4 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 
20 
20 
1 
1 
1 
' 2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 



Description. 



Number. 



CARPENTERS' SHOP. 



^ork Benches 

^|ces, wooden 

^ices, iron 

^|anes, bench— sets.!....!'. !....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

^^'les, sash 

^^aes, match— pair , 

^janes, hollow and round 

^ane8,dado 

S^^es, rabbit 

if lies, moulding 

Ja'ies, block......... .\.. J T4 

*5 S;i6 bV« ■::::::: irririioi^stf bvk-^^^Pg ^ 



7 
5 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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Description. 



Fillisters 

Saws, hand,... 

Saws, panel 

Saws, tenon 

Saws, keyhole 

Saws, bow 

Hammers 

Bevels 

Squares, panel 

Squares, try 

Squares, framing 

Gauges, mortice 

Gauges, assorted .. 

Gauges, bench 

Drawing knives 

Spoke shaves 

Scribe awls 

Brad awls — set of ten. 

Oil stones...- 

Oil cans... 

Hatchets..; 

Braces, wooden , 

Braces, iron 

Brace bits 

Compasses — ^pair 

Screw drivers , 

Chisels, firmer 

Chisels, framing — set. . 
Chisels, assorted........ 

Nail sets 

Pincers^— -pair 

Mallets 

Steel scrapers 

Glue pots 

Spirit level 

Plumb rule and bob 

Tool chest..... 

Cupboards 

Work bench 

Files, wood 

Yice.,. 

Screw clamps 

Grindstone 

Trestles 

Lathe and Fixtures 

Brass tools 

Callipers — ^pair 

Drills 

Broom 



Number. 
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9 
1 

2 
4 

1 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 

20 
12 
5 
3 
6 
1 



1 
4 
44 
4 
3 
4 
I 
9 
4 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
% 
1 

16 
1 

16 
J 
6 
1 

11 
% 



WAGON Makers' department. 

gand screws 

planes 

Bevels 

Oil stone : 

Grlite-pot 

Squares, iron 

Sqoares, try 

Mallets...... 

Hammer 

Wheel Horse '. 

Wheel Horse Block 

Shoulder Braces 

Bits 

Augurs 

Screw Drivers 

Compasses — pair 

Saws, tenon 

Drawing Knives 

Chisels, assorted 

Gauges, half-inch. 

Gauges 

Spoke Shave 

Wagon Pattern — set 



8 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
10 
2 
4 
1 
1 



Description. 



SHIP carpenters' department. 

Augurs.,. 

Adze, foot , 

Adze, convex t 

Axe, hroad 

Saws, hand 

Saw, tenon 

Saws, whip 

Saw, frame 

Saw, crosscut 

^{ane, nosing 

^ane,jack 

*^*ane, smooth 

Allowing knives 

Pallet 

jpoke 8haves'!;!!'.!;;;!.*.v.v.v.'.v.v.v.v.*.v.v.'.v.3^^^^^^ ■ 3> 

^mcers^pairs DJQJtizad.by.\3rVJ.Qy IsL 



Number. 



9 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Description. 

^ — _ __ — ^ 

Braces 

Callipers — ^pair 

Gauges 

Chisels, mortice... 

Chisel, firmer 

Bevels 

File, wood 

Caulking tools — kits 



Number. 




Description. 



Number, 



BLACKSMITHS DEPARTMENT. 

Cross irons — ^pairs 

Balls and chains 

Balls 

Anvils 

Bellows 

Vices 

Sledges 

Screw plates * 

Horseshoeing tools — ^kit 

Tongs — ^pairs 

Swedges — sets 

Swedge block 

Monkey wrenches 

Heading tools 

Hand hammers 

Prilling machines 

Mandril 

Pointing stand 

Water bucket 



40 
6 

20 
4 
5 
2 



. 1 

15 

2 

1 

2 
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Description. 



Screwdrivers 

Callipers— pairs 

Compasses—P^^^^ 

Punches, center 

Prills...— 

Screw plates 

Taps foi* P^^*^® 

Burnisher 

Hand-vice 

Pliers, cutting— pairs 
Pincers 



Wumber. 



1 

3 
2 
2 
3 
6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Description. 


Number. 


CtUN AND LOCKSMITHS* DEPARTMENT. 

Cold chisels 


{Repairing.') 


15 


Files, assorted 


14 


Hammers 


3 


Saws, hack 


3 







Description. 


Number. 


Bench 




ENGRAVERS' SHOP. 


1 


Table 


1 


Yice - - ^ 


1 


Sand Yice 






1 


HammoTS.. 







8 


Piles - 


4 


Engravers' 


Tools- 


-kit 


1 





Description. 


Number. 


Brushes— dozen 


PAINT SHOP. 


1 


Pots— dozen \ 


i 


Stone 


1 


l^ustep.... "*' 


1 


-^_____ 





Digitized by 



Google 
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Description. 



Deseri^ion. 



^umbe,^ 



TINNERS SHOP. 

Benches — ^work 

Benches — small 

Yices 

Stakes — wood and iron 

Squares.. 

Mallet — wood 

Compasses 

Hammers ^ 

Chisels and Punches — assorted (box).... 

IN'ippers 

Pliers 

Seaming Board 

Files 

Easps. 

Eules — two-foot 

Shears — large (pair) 

Tongs — ^pair 

Soldering Irons 

Melting Ladle 

Pails 

Benches 

Stove and Fixtures 

Dipper 

Iron Bolts 




TAILORS' SHOP. 

Sewing Machine — ^Ladd & Webster 

Squares, ...f 

Shears — ^pairs 

Irons 

Desk : 

Tables 

Benches 

Wash Basin 

Pails 

Tin Cups 

Stove 

Broom 



Numliet 
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SHOE SHOP, 

Sewing Machine and Spooler 

Stove and Fixtures 

Jenches • 

Buckets....... 

Cutting Tables 

Cutting Boards 

Crimping Boards 

leg Boards 

Clamps— Fitters (pairs) 

Bench Tools— sets 

lasts— Cobbling (pairs) 

lasts— Boot (from 5@10) — ^pairs 

Lasts— Shoe (from 6@11) — pairs 

lasts— Womens' (pairs) 

lasts— Misses (pairs) 

Boot Trees (pairs) 

Boot Irons and burnishers 

Shoe Punches i 

Seam Set 



2 

5 
2 
1 
2 
9 

11 
6 
8 
3 
2 
3 

29 
1 
1 



Description. 



SADBLEB. SHOP. 




Gauges 

Irons, stamping 

Slicker ,,, 

I^ule, three foot 

Work Bench 

Mher Stone 

^ein Rounder -. 

Cutting Board 

jammer, tack 

•^ives, round and shoe 

^^ISj stitching and cushion 

^^edles, cushion 

^«edles, harness (papers) 

J;[aw and edge tool 

Xjanneller for patent leather 

^^easers, iron and wooden 

*^iers, (pair) 

^>npa8ses (pair) 

^*^«ar8,(pair)...: Digitized, by. 



Number. 



4 
18 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
12 
3 
6 
2 
1 



!b£O0gle 



44 



45 



Description. 



Punches, round.., 

Punches, bag 

Chisel, cold 

Files 

Stitching Horses 
Plane, smooth.,.. 
Stool 



Desoription, 



Num^^ 



Description. 



SAIL MAKER SHOP. 

Benches 

Marlin Spikes 

Jklallets 

Prickers 

Palms 

Eope-Making Machine 

Feeds 

Oakum Press 

Bucket 

Tub < 

Axe 

Sail Needles 

Mop and Tar Brush 

Caulking Irons , 



Kumboi;^ 



BABBER SHOP. 

8a2ors 

Shaving Pots... 

Shaving Brushes 

jazor Strops 

Hones 

Scissors, (pairs) 

Chairs, with Footstools 

Table 
Bencb 
Tubs. 

Ifashbasin 

Stove and Kettle. 
Looking G-lass.... 

Fire Shovel 

Poker 

Broom 

Comb 



Number. 



■7 

3 

. 3 
3 
2 

2 
3 
1 

2 





Description. 


Number. 


Benches 


MATTRESS SHOP. 


5 


Tables 


2 


Tubs 


5 


Axe 


1 




^ 



Digitized by 
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EECAPITULATION. 




Ordnance Department : 

Mounted Guns, Carriages, &c $3,000 00 

Small Arms 1,850 00 

Field GlaBses 100 00 



Officers' Quarters, Guard and Eeception Kooms : 

Beds and Bedding 

Furniture 



1,624 00 
1,005 00 



Kitchen of Officers and Guards : 
Kitchen Furniture 



Live Stock, Wagons, &e. : 

Horses 525 00 

Cow , 75 00 

Hogs 350 00 

Carriages 350 00 

Carts and Drays 350 00 

Saddlery 250 00 



Slaughter House : 
Fixtures, &c. . 



Cells and Eooms inside the walls : 

Beds, Bunks, and Bedding 2,583 00 

Dippers, Buckets, and Tubs 300 00 



Female Prison 

Hospital 

Hospital Kitchen 

Prison Kitchen 

Prison Bakery 

Laundry 

Lamp Department 

Tool House Department 

Carpenter's Shop 

Wagon Maker's Shop 

Ship Carpenters' Shop .. 

Blacksmiths' Shop 

Locksmiths' Shop , 

Engravers' Shop 

Paint Shop 

Tinners' Shop , 

Tailors' Shop 

Shoe Shop 

Saddlers' Shop 

Sailmakers' Shop 

Mattress Shop 

Barber's Shop i 



Total 



2,629 « 
185 « 



2,883 d 

70 CI 
126 M 



REPORT OF VISITING PHYSICIAN. 
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REPORT OF VISITING PHYSICIAN. 



To the Honorable the Board of Directors of the Galifomia State Prison : 

The past year has not been distinguished by any extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in the medical department of the Prison. It has been a year 
of nnusual good health among the convicts. The whole number of deaths 
has been but four, and those were from organic and incurable diseases, 
viz: 



Consumption 

Disease of Heart, (Angina Pectoris) 
Abdominal Tumor 

Total..., 



2 
1 

1 



Two of these were Indians, and two whites. 

There have been no prisoners pardoned on medical grounds, that I am 
aware of— none whose remaining would have been likely to have in- 
creased the mortality. 

The number admitted into the Hospital during the year has been 
fifty-four. I have classified them as follows : 



Average number of prisoners for the year- 
dumber of deaths 



SURGICAL DISEASES. 



^<^tures., 
Ulcer 

^<>i»4ds../. 



I^Mary Syphilis......... 

megmonous Erysipelas < 
^aeesof Eye..... 



'DigTtTzecl'By' 



562J 
4 



3 
2 



6 
1 



t:50bQie 



^( 
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DISEASES OP BESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 



Consumption.. 
Haemoptysis... 
Asthma 




61 



Disease of Heart.. 



BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 



Dysentery 

Diarrhoea, Chronic. 

Cholera Morhus 

Enteritis 



EEVEBS. 



Eemittent Fever 

Intermittent Fever. 



Spinal Meningitis, Chronic. 
Eheumatism and Lumbago. 
Ascites 



Abdominal Tumor.. 
Debility 



The number of applications for treatment that have been prescribed 
for as outside patients has been four hundred and fifty-one. Many of 
these seek every opportunity to get upon the sick report, to escape 
work, or to be favored in their diet ; while many are really infirm and 
unable to endure long-continued labor, and yet are not so seriously ifl- 
disposed as to require Hospital attendance. 

The outside patients remain in their usual sleeping places, and their 
diet is adapted to their necessities ; when it has been necessary to vary 
from the established rations they have been supplied from the Hospital 

There are a number of insane prisoners whom, at times, it has been 
necessary to confine apart from the other prisoners ; others are harmlefls, 
and are allowed the largest liberty consistent with the character of tb 
place. I would not recommend them to be sent to the Lunatic Asyta 
at Stockton for the following reasons : 

First— It requires the united testimony of the officer of the Prison »; 
charge, the Physician, the County Judge, and two Physicians appointed 
by him, and giving their testimony under oath, to establish a prison^rt 
insanity, and no prisoner has been charged with insanity who has noi 
been for months under the immediate supervision of the officers, whoaS 
accustomed to deal with rogues, and are familiar with their tricks ; »^?| 
yet, so loosely has the provision of the^law been made, that the simp^^^ 
declaration of a man who has charge of the Asyium is sufficient to ooM 
pel the Governor to return him to the Prison as *' cured.'' Such ha.s b«^' 
the result with those sent to Stockton last year, although the Physi^ji^ 
of the Asylum, in his report for eighteen hundred and sixty-two, sf 
only three of the seven sent were really insane ! Three of those rettf 



, ^j,Q gtill insane at the Prison, where any one curious enough to inves- 
?iate the matter can satisfy himself whether " a Physician accustomed 
t the daily examination of the insane " or " the Physician whose judg- 

ent is usually rendered in a single examination, '^ is best entitled to con- 



fidence. 



One of those returned twice as " cured" is now, after more than 



vear, restored to reason, after passing through the various stages from 
Solent mania to melancholy, and has the hearty sympathy of all who are 
toought in contact with him; so far from desiring to go to the Lunatic 
Asylum to *' enjoy greater facility for escape,'^ it was only by force, in the 
^r/t instance, that he was got there, and afterwards, by strategy, that 
he was induced to go to aid in conveying another prisoner there, and 
there is nothing in the whole period of his imprisonment that he remem- 
bers with so great horror as his treatment at the Asylum. This man, 
though ignorant and disgraced, has a fine nature, and I have no doubt 
that the injustice, as he thought, and humiliation of his sentence, drove 
him to madness, if he was not already insane when he committed the 
assault which constituted his offence. His is not the only case of the 
kind, although it is an extreme one, 

With mankind at large, the fatal word " guilty," from a jury of twelve 
men, is sufiicient to place an impassable gulf between the prisoner and 
hiS'fellow men who have been more fortunate and equally guilty ; but a 
man qualified to have charge of an institution for the insane ought to 
take his view from a higher ground, and not play the part of a Dogberry. 

Another one of those returned as " cured'' (" the Physician accustom- 
ed to the daily examination of the insane '' did not do us the favor to 
designate which were the imposters, but as all were imposters but three, 
and that number corresponds with the number not returned, all those 
returned must have been regarded as imposters,) has never been known, 
for the term of years that he has been in confinement, to articulate a 
syllable, and all efforts to induce him to speak, or indicate a reason for not 
doing it, only draw from him a cunning smile. Yet, he can write in his 
native language, (German,) play a good game at drafts, and seems pos- 
sessed of considerable shrewdness. Generally very innocent, he is sub- 
ject to violent gusts of passion, and his fellow prisoners have learned 
that it is not safe to impose upon him. I am told that he wrote upon a 
slip of paper to a fellow prisoner that he would not speak from fear that 
if he did some one would ^' pump his wind out/' 

My next objection to sending the insane from the State Prison to the 
^sylutia at Stockton, is based on the ground of humanity. The law 
authorizing this was doubtless based upon the presumption that the 
-A-sylum was a better place to treat disorders of the mind than a State 
I^son ; but from the official report of that institution, and all other re- 

6>rt8 concerning it, I am satisfied that that is as far from being what a 
. ospital for the insane should be as the State Prison is from being what 
1^ most enlightened States is understood to be a proper institution for 
tlie discipline of criminals. If the State Prison were provided with a 
fiafficient number of cells, so that proper discipline were possible, then 
pJ'ovision for the insane prisoners would be imperative, and until then, 
Ji^until the Asylum is under better auspices, I hope they will be indulged 
y ^^oiaining where they are. 

It is in serious contemplation to establish a Branch Prison at the stone 
J^arries near Folsom, and I deem it my duty to present some facts bear- 
*J*§Bpon the subject from a sanitary point of view. The health oi the 
Fisoners is a matter of surprise to every one. I am not disposed to take 
^ niyself the credit for this. It should be borne in mind that fr(Mn one 
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year's end to another the prisoners' apartments are without artifiej. 
heat; yet they are freely ventilated. How far can one go from i 
coast and find a climate that will admit of this ? Has any one estiinal 
the additional cost of buildings necessary to guard the inmates fi 
freezing cold ? I do not know the difference in the minimum range 
the thermometer at Folsom and San Quentin, hut I do know that g^^ 
is now, on the first of January, eighteen inches high within the PrW 
yard ; and we know that at Folsom it freezes sometimes very hard, and 
much of the winter is freezing weather. Suppose you do notwara 
the apartments in such a climate, does any one believe that prisoneM 
could endure the cold continuously without serious damage to health} 
And if you do artificially heat their dormitories, can any one belieVi 
that the result of the sudden changes of temperature would not be whit 
it has always been under the circumstances ? Would it be possibleto 
keep an average number of five hundred and sixty-three men for a wkofe 
year without a single case of inflammatory disease sufficiently severe to 
necessitate confinement to bed ? 

There is another great source of disease in Prisons, and one that is j 
cause of a large proportion of deaths — I mean malaria. Though we have 
at San Quentin few severe cases of endemic diseases, yet the effective 
physical strength of the prisoners has been much reduced from thij 
cause, and if they had all been contracted out the loss to the State would 
have amounted to hundreds of dollars. I know of no locality in the 
habitable parts of the State entirely free from the effects of malaria. I{ 
has been ascertained that the mortality in Prisons from dieases of a m 
larious origin exceeds threefold that from the same cause in the firee* 
population of corresponding age. The statistics of European aB| 
American Prisons agree in this, and its influence in predisposing to ail 
aggravating other diseases not recognized as malarious must be # 
knowledged. Can any one doubt that a climate like that at Folsom; » 
notorious for its malarious character, were it the site of a Prison, wo# 
put one half of the number of inmates on the sick list during the guta' 
mer and autumn months ? Fevers, bowel complaints, and diseases of 
the liver, would convert the Prison into a Hospital. 

The annual average mortality of the Sing Sing Prison for thirte^ 
years is forty per thousand; the Eastern Penitentiary, (Penn.,) for* 
period of eight years, gives sixty-nine and three tenths, annually, pJ» 
thousand; Auburn Prison, the healthiest of the American Prisons, giv«B 
an annual average of eighteen and five tenths per thousand prisoners; 
San Quentin, for the last two years, has had an annual average of nini 
and five tenths per thousand. These estimates throw out of the couB* 
deaths by violence. 

I have given facts enough to demonstrate the superior advantages ^ 
present site of the State Prison enjoys in a sanitary point of vieW,»»» 
that is a point of view that the political economist no more than tl|« 
philanthropist can lose sight of. 

There is another fact to which I desire to call attention while tbe ^ 
ject of remodelling our Prison system is under consideration. i 

It has been determined by Prison statistics that the dark races (t^; 
Chinese are not included) suffer most severely in confinemient. Ib *^ 
Eastern Penitentiary, where the confinement is most strict, themorta^: 
of the white prisoners is twenty per thousand, while that of the ne# 
prisoners amounts to the startling number of seventy per thousand. ^, 
the Baltimore Penitentiary, where the annual mortality is forty-eight m 
four tenths per thousand, more than half of the prisoners are of the ^ 
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The rate of mortality from consumption has been eleven per thou- 
'Jmd annually amongst the colored male population of the City of New 
fork • while in the Eastern Per.itentiary it appears to have been as high 
forty per thousand. I give the following classification of the prisoners 
^ San Quentin, according to race, without regard to the place of nativity, 
and judged by their appearance. There may be a Malay, or a Sandwich 
rgj^jider included among the Indians : 



Indians 

Mongolian 

Africans 

Caucasian 

Mixed (Indian and Caucasian) 



26 
55 
24 
390 
56 



The ^|ians are chiefiy from the southern counties of the State. Of 
the sev^Tdeaths from tuberculous disease during the last two years, six 
have fallen upon Indians. Would it not be practicable so to classify the 
prisoners as to exempt this description of persons from the rigors of a 
system so necessary to the proper discipline of the whites. They are, for 
the most part, when they arrive, an innocent, harmless class, who so far 
as appears would be better provided for on an Indian Eeservation. 

This may not be the place, and I may not be the proper officer, to 
refer to the moral bearings of our present system of prison discipline — a 
system for which the Legislature of the State is alone responsible. The 
hindamental principle upon which society claims the right to deprive a 
criminal of his liberty is violated when, in addition to depriving him of 
his liberty, it surrounds him with conditions that make him tenfold 
more dangerous when he is again set at liberty. It has converted an 
offender of one law into a wretch, who, by constant familiar intercourse 
with the. most desperate criminals, is prepared to violate all law. He 
carries with him a conviction that society has done him a greater wrong 
than he ever perpetrated upon society. There is hardly a traveller 
robbed on the highway, or a daring act of burglary perpetrated in the 
State, but some graduate of our State Prison is not found to be the 
master spirit. There they have learned each other well, and they know 
whom to trust. When a dangerous man is discharged, his band are 
ready to receive him, or he goes at once to their haunt, of which he has 
been well infornied. ^ut alas ! for the poor prisoner whom not even the 
brutalizing influence of such associations, the withering blight of the 
cold world's scorn following him everywhere, could make a professional 
*oief of If despair and revenge do not make a highwa5''man of him, it 
18 because he is too great a coward, or a better man than the majority of 
Unkind. 

In all our large Eastern States there are associations formed for the 
Jenefit of the prisoner, to encourage him in the way of reformation, and 
^ furnish him the opportunity to lead a useful life. There are many 
^ery intelligent and well meaning men whom unfortunate passion has 
^^^Jisigued to Prison. The labors of these philanthropic societies save 
j^ny such from utter ruin. Here we have no such society; to the 
folates of our State Prison, when their terms of confinement expire, 
^^ere is no shrine of refuge — " the earth beneath them is of iron, and 

^ sky above is brass.'' I have given serious offence to a Christian 
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gentleman for trying to aid a prisoner, whose term of four years „ 
been completed, and his conduct and evidences of future good condurt' 
had been satisfactory, by soliciting for him the opportunity to work hii 
passage from the State, and reach those friends who knew him in hjj 
better days. How we abominate unsuccessful crime ! May God ^^ 
deal with us as we deal with His unfortunates I 




San Francisco, January 1, 1864. 



J. D. B. STILLMAN, M. D., 

Visiting Physician. 
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General Headquarters, Adjutant-General^ 
Sacramento, December 3d, 1863. 

To His Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Governor of California : 

Sir : — I have the honor to transmit herewith the annual report of ti 
department for eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

WM. C. KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 
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HEPORT. 



State op California, Adjutant-General's Ofjpxce, ") ji 

Sacramento, December Sdj 1863. ) j; 

To His Excellency, | 

LeLAND StANI'ORD, :; 

Governor of the Sta.te of California : ||' 

Sir : — In accordance with the requirements of the laws of this State |^ 

and of Congress, I have the honor to submit the following report of the j 

organization, strength, and condition, of the Militia of the State of Call- '; . 

fornia, and of her volunteers now in the service of the United States. 

The time and the occasion seem proper, in complying with the law i;' 

which requires me to submit an annual report, to accompany it with a 
few remarks, such as are suggested by the disturbed nature of home ^ 

relations. 

It has heretofore been the policy of our !N"ational Government, not only 
to cultivate terms of amity with all foreign powers^ but to secure to the 
States respectively a tranquility so profound and healthful that it gave 
promise of being perpetual. The Sciences, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
the Mechanic Arts, were our boast and chief pursuit. They were nur- 
tured as the grand basis upon which an intellectual people hoped to erect 
an empire of future permanent greatness. There was " neither war nor 
rumors of war,'' and the tide of affairs floated on as peacefully as if no 
obstacle could impede its course, until it mingled its waters in a vast 
ocean of human happiness. In the midst of this imagined security, Dis- 
cord hurled the apple of contention, States became refractory, and the 
^overi^ment embroiled. Our firesides were invaded by tales of blood- i, 

shed, where formerly had entered only the boasts of fraternal affection } '; 

Jiid with these stories came a warning voice, also, which admonished us 
*o look to our own immediate condition, and prepare against the hour 
^i calamity. Our attention then was for the first time aroused ; and 
^pw, on looking around us, we are not only alarmed at the compara- 
J^e helplessness of our condition, but surprised that we had not pre- I 

viously discovered and provided against it. 

_m; were useless to conceal the fact that, as a State, we &i%o yet almost j 

Powerless against any suddenly precipitated danger. California not only I 

®^ply deplores and condemns the wicked rebellion of a portion of the 




Southern States, towards the suppression of which she has thus far no|. 
been backward in furnishing material aid-, but she is compelled to notice : 
in addition, that those foreign relations of the General Government 
which were formerly of so encouraging and pacific a nature, if they at©? 
not actually disturbed, are seemingly each day becoming more complt 
cated, involving a network of collateral issues, admonitory in character 
and which, unless intrusted to the most careful and adroit of diplomat!^ 
management, may at any time lead to a conflict, not only of opinion, but 
of arms. We can make the assertion with truthfulness and pride, that 
the policy of the National Government, in its treatment of the nations 
with which it is in correspondence, has undergone no change. It hag 
ever been forbearing, dignified, and respectful. Can as much be said of 
all the powers of Europe ? Has not more than one pretext been sought 
for a quarrel, growing out of alleged encroachments upon some of their 
maritime interests ? And has not the exposed condition of California, 
with reference to foreign invasion, stimulated the impertinence — ^to use 
no harsher term — ^which has characterized the utterances of foreign offi. 
cial agents, residents in the United States ? 

The intermeddling with the affairs of the American continent, and the 
introduction of a form of govei^nment among some of its people, obnox- 
ious to their wishes and contrary to their historical established customs 
and laws, is only another proof in the testimony accumulating for out 
benefit and instruction. The present Government has bestowed some 
attention upon our sea coast and harbor defences, perhaps as much aa 
could be expected under the circumstances; but we have a work of onr 
own to perform, and it becomes us to consider well how and in what* 
manner that work can best be accomplished. (The subject of harbor 
defences has been noticed in my two former reports.) 

Until within a recent period, the State of California has been without 
arms, munitions, or soldiers, commensurate with her enrolable population 
and her requirements for a condition of successful defence. Indeed, it 
cannot be said that our condition is even now very greatly improved. 
Although it is evident to the most casual observer that a spirit of mili- 
tary enthusiasm has been awakened and the latent chord of patriotism in 
the hearts of our citizens touched, from which cheerful event we are kd 
to hope for greater results in the future, the record of sanguinary deeds 
in which our noble countrymen have bravely given their lives to presmc 
the happiness and secure the liberties of their posterity, and the brilliant 
achievement of our- arms on many a well fought field have contributed 
much to this end. The demands made upon our State for volunteers have 
been nobly responded to by our patriotic young men, many of whom 
have already repaired to the scenes of conflict. Others are preparing for 
the encounter ; and still others may be relied upon when the urgent d^ 
cessity requires their services. \ 

But California must not be neglectful of her home interests. We hat* 
among us all the elements to slipply both branches of the service, !*»• 
tional and State. The militia, upon whom we are to rely chieflj', embraces 
as much genuine patriotism, heroic bravery, and sterling worth, as any w 
our cotemporary armies in the field. All they require is organizatiooj 
drill, discipline, military education. The Is^ational and local laws ^ 
mand as much, and. the local defences, when imminent, will assuredlj^^ 
evoke it. The advantage of having at least one fifth of our adult m»». , 
population rendered subject to a regular military organization ^^^^^S 
well be over estimated. The moral effect is — to stimulate a ^^\r^ 
country and pi*omote a desire to defend that country; the phyei* 



to strengthen the muscles and harden the body for a greater power of 
endurance. To the mind of the novitiate soldier a motive is presented in 
the formula of the drill, which not only fixes its intention, but enlarges 
its ambition, and produces a spirit of emulation which is carried into the 
ranks and which eventually developes the true veteran. If wo would 
profit by the lessons of history in securing success to our armies in the 
geld, we must not omit to obey their teachings, and in order to be 
instructed we need not extend our research beyond our own National 
borders. The militia of the Eevolution, enrolled to suit the exigencies of 
some particular occasion, seldom proved reliable in their first fields of 
battle. It was only after they had been trained to the profession of arms, 
too often amid the privations and severities of active duty, when the 
opportunities were decrease'd in proportion to the greater demand upon 
their services, that they could be led up in solid phalanx to face a foe 
and receive his fire without exhibiting confusion or a break in the column. 

It may be asserted, with many notable instances of confirmation, tfcat 
the timidity manifested by raw troops in the first shock of battle, when 
ably commanded, was wholly and almost invariably ascribable to a want 
of military education and training. Panics -have been the result of the 
same cause. The soldier who is naturally brave requires to feeir that 
his companion in arms is equally so. Yalor begets valor. With this con- 
viction on his mind, derived from an exhibition of manly and courageous 
bearing, he forms one of a serried column to which bravery is a fixed 
principle, kept alive and stimulated by a noble pride that would lead it, 
if occasion required, directly into the jaws of destruction. This, how- 
ever, is not the courage of hopelessness, but of almost certain victory. 
He who feels it and acts it out in the hour of battle, becomes the admired 
hero for whose brow the wreaths of glory are woven, and who, among 
men, lives to be honored and pointed at, as one deserving well of his 
kind and his country. 

^0 fact is better established in physiology than that the mind and 
body have an intimate and indissoluble connection. While it may not 
always be true that the latter is invigorated and strengthened by the 
assiduous labor of the former, it is invariably the case that the former 
derives health, power of concentration, enlargement, and, activity from 
a vigorous development of the latter. In this view, if there were no 
reason for apprehending any immediate uQ^di of California troops in the 
field, the drill necessary to prepare our young men for usefulness in the 
^ilitary department could not be otherwise than highly beneficial. 
'Vhile the complete drill imparts to the movements of a soldier all the 
grace peculiar to calisthenics, it inures him to tenacious endurance, and 
endows hini with a great portion of the athletic power of the skilful 
and dexterous gymnast. The outward form derives symmetry from its 
J>i^otiee, and the vital organs force, from its numerous rapid changes, 
Invigorating marches, and inspiriting convolutions. It is based on the 
^•i? ^^.^^alth, and can never, under any circumstances, be practiced 
Jifchout in some des^ree promotinii; the several objects for which it was 
«<^vi8ed and established. 

ihe measure of popular prosperity has perhaps been greater in Cali- 
^^nia than in any State of the Union. Wealth has flowed in upon 
InTT^^ ^er young men without much apparent exertion on their part. 

-ttlgence, too often of an enervating, demoralizing, and emasculating 
aff*^.f ^^^^' ^'^^^owed in its train, by which their spinal coluq;in has become 
^^ted, their wish and will to perform enfeebled, their ambition (at the 

^ of personal effort held in subjection,} to achieve noble deeds, and 
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their manhood generally so much impaired that nothing short of sevei 
discipline, coupled with a proper restraint upon their indulgences, _ 
ever restore them to that health and self-respect which tlaey should ei 
joy, and which is absolutely necessary to fit them for general usefulnes 
To this class the ranks of the military organizations are invitingly op^i 
The fresh air of the camp, the coarse food of the soldier, the privation, 
of the march, are healing and restorative. The demand upon the Um 
of such, as contemplated by our military law and encampment system 
is comparatively trifling. It amounts to only a few days in the year', 
and a few hours of the month. Who that is ambitious of military fatal 
cannot spare as much? Who that loves his country, and is ready t^l 
defend it, would hesitate to sacrifice, not only his time, but his life, t(^ 
secure its grandeur and its glory. The maxim may be trite, but tiWf 
has given it proof, that " he who would command must first learn t^3 
obey/' Too many of our general ofiicers on active duty have failed t§p 
fillgj the measure of public expectation because of a want of militaiyii 
training. , 4 

In order to *' set a command in the field," and with it accomplish th^a 
duty assigned, the ofiicer must not only have thorough confidence in hig^' 
own abilities, but possess also the talents to inspire confidence and valor 
in his troops. When the troops are equally sanguine, this mutual fervor 
is nearly always attended with victorious results, ■:^. 

The spirit of our National and State laws is averse to the maintenance 
of standing armies in times of peace. In this fact consists the wide dif^ 
ference between a Eepublic and a Monarchy. The former is found# 
upon the love of the people, who constitute it, in authority and detail;^ 
All that is beautiful and beneficent in their organic and statutory instK- 
tutions, is the offspring of their own choice and creation. There is W 
war between the law and the law making power. They are homogeneoos 
in character and sentiment. The law was enacted by and for the people. ^ 
Its tenure restg entirely upon their tolerance. When it fails to answ^ 
the objects of its enactment, the same genius which moulded it into form 
and substance can alter, destroy, or amend it. The latter is arbitrary, 
and, consequently, oppressive. Its power rests upon its absolute en- 
forcement. The Monarchy is one thing — the People another. Tk 
interests of one may or may not be identical with those of the other. 
Where there is a conflict of opinion, the Grovernment becomes despotic. 
It yields nothing, but prepares to enfor<>e all its demands. In order t6 
do this successfully, it must be provided with standing armies. Thew ^ 
are constantly surrounding and at the beck of the throne. They aw 
not only used /or the people, but against them, if occasion requires. Oar 
republican form avoids these evils. When armies are required, the eii^ 
zen becomes the soldier. His country calls upon his services, and W 
willingly yields them. When the occasion for their exercise ceases 1»| 
exist, he ceases to be a soldier. " 

Our State militia laws and our volunteer system, when adhered to^ 
perfected, will prove equal to all sudden emergencies; and that they^ 
continue to be efficacious, I think there is little reason to doubt. ^ 
familiarizing troops with the sacrifices and hardships attendant in s^^ 
instances upon the performance of military duty, opportunity is affora(^ 
for acquiring a practical knowledge of the administrative details of «|| 
cient staif, camp, and field organizations. The founders of oar repuW 
during the pr9tracted and arduous struggles of the Revolution, acqoi/*^^ 
a knowledge of the value and expressed full confidence in the patriotia*^ 
ot our citizen soldiery to answer all the demands of supporting » ft^l 



I esentative form of government. They had reason to know some- 
i}fs of the evils of standing armies quartered among the people, to ' 



rawe them in the expression of their opinions, and deprive th 
l\ rights. But they also had seen the necessity for some sort of 

lion on the part of the citizen to fit him for a soldier, and — »^^ 
*f*.j. earning was accompanied by an injunction that, while standing 



^""les were to be avoided, the citizen must In some sort, on suitable and 
'^jTvenient occasions, nevertheless, qualify himself in the practice of 
^^s when it became proper and urgent that he should use them. * 
*\ am aware that there are those in this State who doubt the propriety 
f preparing our young men by military drill for efficiency in active ser- 
!iee. Their ideas are confined entirely to the cost of the experiment. 
The same class of patriots existed during the Revolution. They may 
be found on the floor of Congress, in our large cities, hanging as 
8T)ie8 about the skirts of the army; among the Yallandighams, Coxes, 
and Woods of the Atlantic border. A full purse is the god of their ado- 
ration; but a noble country is not worth the defending. The same spirit 
of economy is spoken of in the Scriptures. It would have sold the pre- 
cious balsam which was applied to staunch the wounded feet of our Sa- 
vior, and distributed the proceeds among the poor, . 

The activity recently displayed by the militia of our State, its rapid 
increase in numerical strength, its improved education and training, 
have mainly been induced by the generous legislation of the past two 
years. Indeed, the visible improvement of every feature of our military 
arm has shown that it has more than paid for the liberal amounts ex- 
pended upon it; and our enemies, both at home and abroad, are taught 
that in the preservation of the integrity of California as a loyal member of 
the Union, her people are in sober and terrible earnest. We can at this 
time place forty thousand men in the field, under a corps of passable 
instructors, possessing a devoted zeal for the maintenance of their cher- 
ished free institutions. Kearly five thousand of this number are already 
iflstructed in the elements of military science, and well practiced in the 
accomplishments of the soldier. A part of this education consists in com- 
pany and battalion drill, skirmishing, guard duty, grand tactics, and a 
willingness to render cheerful obedience to superior orders ; and it is 
believed that seventy-five per cent, or three thousand of the foregoing 
number, are fitted to hold the positions of subaltern company officers, 
And a proportionate subdivision to command any and every organiza- 
tion, from a platoon to an entire army corps. This, so far as the lin^ 
and 8t|ff are concerned, has been mainly accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of the encampment system of the present year. The total 
cost of these encampments has been *one hundred and forty thousand 
Mars, or thirty-five dollars to the man, exclusive of camp equipage,^ 
which the State now owns, and which will be serviceable for the same 
^868 for twenty years. The total expense, then, of transportation, pay, 
a^d subsistence for ten days in camp, is thirty-five dollars, or an average 
of three dollars and fifty cents per day for officers and men. When we 
^usider the current cost of transportation and travel in California, the 
*^t that a majority of the troops in attendance at the camps travelled 
«J>Wi ten to three hundred miles, and the additional fact, that all pur- 
%8e8 had to be made on the credit of the State, these expenses cannot 
"^>eckoaed exorbitant. 

At may be inquired : What benefit has the State derived from this large 
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outlay of money? I answer: For one hundred and forty thousand 
lars expended on encampments, we have instructed in the element 
military science and all the details of camp life, viz : material for at 1 
^ye Major-Generals, twenty Brigadiers-General, two hundred i 
officers, (regimental,) two hundred anjd fifty general staff, twelve l 
dred hne officers, twelve hundred non-commissioned officers. By thi 
naeant, that a sufficient number of officers will be found in the orean 
tion competent to teach the elements of military science, and at the s 
time others who are capable of taking the troops into immediate b.m\ 
service. ^^^ 

The actual cost of transportation of troops to and from the caL 
amounts, in round numbers, to forty thousand dollars. (A statemeni 
the expenses will be found appended to this report.) 

The revenue for these purposes is derived from a poll tax of two d 

lars per annum, and consequently is not found to be burdensome. V ' 

then, in view of the undoubted benefits which will flow from the ex 

diture, as already foreshadowed by an increased sense of security to 

State at large, or who that is truly loyal, and is animated by the exa 

sentiment of an old time patriot : " ISTot one cent for tribute, but milll 

for defence,^' will suffer a complaint to escape his lips ? Liberty is mm 

less; and experience has taught the lesson that too often, where a mete 

moneyed consideration was refused to defend it, the higher sacrifice htt 

been required of human blood. * 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the system of eneampmeal 

in this State is an experiment, only partially tested, and, like all otlm 

experiments where the benefits to be derived are prospective, must k 

thoroughly tested, and held open for revision and amendment. Althoui 

each encampment has in itself been a complete success, the questit 

arises whether the same amount of instruction may not be imparted | 

less expense to the State and time to the military organization.! 

assume that there is but one sentiment pervading the minds of loyal ci| 

zens in relation to the necessity for an efficient military establishmentii 

Cahfornia, and that it must generally be admitted that most of the dfe 

asters attending our :National troops in the field, at the commencemejBl 

of the existing civil disturbances, had their origin in the fact that o« 

armies were suddenly mustered, and almost wholly unprepared, in point 

of discipline, for the sanguinary battles which they were compelled to 

fight. With the example of their reverses before us, if we fail to be bet' 

ter prepared in the future, the fault will not lie so much with our troops 

as with those whose duty it is to see them in all respects prepared for 

the difficult and trying duties before them. California has given to? 

many proofs of her loyalty, to leave a doubt on the public mind that If 

^legislation will manifest itself equal to every emergency against which I 

may become necessary to provide. 

The support and proficiency of our State military organization, u 
which depends the public safety and individual prosperity, have hithfci 
been left almost entirely to the patriotism, liberality, and enthusiasm,, 
a few individuals, who have made noble sacrifices from purely disini 
ested motives. They fitted themselves for active duty in the M 
formed companies, instituted drill, and made every effort compati 
with surrounding circumstances to acquire that fitness; but being i 
tached, their evolutions lacked uniformity, which only can be attaino4 
perfection by battalion and brigade practice. 

With a view to render immediate the system of universal applicatil 
designed by encampments, as enacted hy the last Legislature, and in 
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of cutting down expenses without impairing its utility, I beg leave 

i)ectfally to recommend the following changes in the law, viz : 

^fl^gt ^Reduce the attendance at the Camp of Instruction to a detail of 

he commissioned officers and Sergeants from each company, and the 

neral, field, and staff officers ; continue this camp for twenty or thirty 
fftVB a^^ V^y ^ reasonable stipulated per diem to those in attendance, 
^nder this arrangement we should have present about one thousand men. 
'Second — For the Brigade Encampments, (having first authorized the 
Brigadiers-General to compel, in their discretion, battalion and regi- 
mental organisations, comjjosed of all the uniformed troops in their 
brigades,) substitute encampments by battalions and regiments, for at 
least twelve days in each year in the aggregate, to continue four days at 
each separate mustering. The Camp of Instruction might be held from 
the tenth of April to the first or tenth of May ; the battalion or regi- 
mental encampments four days in June, four days in August, and four 
^ays in October, with rations in kind, or subsistence by commutation. 
When two or more regiments or battalions exist in any one county, they 
may be required to encamp together. These proposed amendments to 
the law would save at least thirty thousand dollars to the State in the 
item of transportation alone, and be the' means of accommodating many 
who could not, without considerable personal sacrifice, desert their occu- 
pations for the length of time at present required. The interests of the 
military service would be equally if not better subserved by the pro- 
posed simplification. 

The military force of the Stpte, to be effective, must be consolidated 
by central organization. This is not all — it must be capable of rapid 
concentration ; and when massed, understand well such field orders as 
may be necessary to hurl it in serried files upon a foe, or be detached in 
its different parts with such ease and facility as to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of confusion ; for a skilful feint is sometimes equal to a coura- 
geous charge — a well drilled military corps should at all times be com- 
petent to meet either, 

A rigid collection of the military poll tax would soon enable us to liqui- 
date all outstanding claims against the Military Fund, and provide amply 
fop such expenses as may be contemplated for the coming year. Some 
more stringent enactment for the collection of this tax is= necessary. 

ARMS. 

The necessity for arms for our militia has been stated in every pre- 
^ous report from this department since eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 
I bave made repeated and continued application to the General Govern- 
Dient for years past for a supply of arms for California, setting forth in 
^ graphic arguments as possible, our necessities in that respect. In 
jccordanee with my recommendation of last year, which is appended to 
^*^i8 paragraph, a bill was introduced into the last Legislature for the 
tV k^^ of a sufficient armament for our militia, which failed to pass 
Aat body for the reason that the Secretary of War had given his direct 
M Unequivocal promise to your excellency that five bronze field bat- 
J^es, (rifled guns,) three thousand sets cavalry arms, and nineteen hun- 
Q*^ improved muskets, would be promptly furnished by the General 
^^rnment. No portion of these arms, however, have been furnished, 

ceptiog three thousand muskets and six hundred pistols, and a few old 
^wsippi rifles. ^ 

«6 last requisition made upon General Wright, commanding Depart^^ 
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ment of the Pacific, United States Army, who has discretionary po^. 
in the premises, was responded to as follows, viz : 

I 

Headquarters, Department op the Pacific f 

Sacramento, November 11th, 1863. ^ h 

General : — I find that I have issued to the State of California 
thousand three hundred stand of arms over and above the quota allo\J 
by law. ' 

It is not deemed advisable to issue any more government arms to ij 
militia of this State at this time. I have, however, a small suppy 
flint lock muskets, which would do very well to organize and diBcipIjj 
troops, and prepare them to receive a better class of arms in case of wa 
and if you desire it, I will issue a requisition, approved by the Governl 
for one thousand stand of those arms. ■ 

With great respect, 

Your obedient servant, ^ 

G. WEIGHT, 

Brigadier-General United States Army, Commandiw^^ 

Adjutant-General W. C. Kibbe, 

General Headquarters, Sacramento. 

A sufficient supply of servicable arms and equipments is the one thii 
needful to call into existence a volunteer uniformed militia ample fori 
purposes of home defence, and capable of rendering timely aid to t| 
National Government in any sudden emergency. Without such pro^ 
sion, all other measures to build up a large, useful, and reliable force, if| 
prove unavailing. The organization of the able bodied volunteers of i| 
State into companies, regiments, and brigades, will be a paper orgam 
tion, unless the men in it are supplied with the proper class of arm8,a|i 
exercised in their use. The attention of the Legislature has been soft 
quently called 'to this subject, it is to be hoped that the time has arriv| 
when its importance is fully appreciated, and that the necessary ste| 
will be taken to obtain the arms promised by the Secretary of War ft6| 
the General Government, or by purchase. 

The recommendations and arguments used in my last annual repo| 
upon the subject of arms, were as follows, viz : 

fj 

" We need artillery, and cavalry arms, and improved arms for (^ 
infantry. The State should be supplied at once with at least fifteen thot 
sand muskets and rifles, eight or ten full batteries field artillery, andcs^^ 
airy arms sufficient to equip at least ten thousand troops. u 

" One of the most efficient arms of the service is artillery. We ae^j 
efficacy everywhere. It has g0,ined most of our brilliant victories in 
present war, and in all wars of modern times. We have but a sing 
tery, consisting of six field guns — ^four six pounders, and two t^ 
pound howitzers. (Two of these guns are now in use at the State 
on.) This State should have at least a full and complete battery of 
artillery for each brigade. A manned battery is composed of one 
tain, three Lieutenants, six Sergeants-, eight Corporals, two musicians^ 
artificers, and one hundred and twenty-five privates. Besides the six 
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'eces there are six caissons, two ammunition wagons, and one travel- 
fflff forge- Bach battery requires for active service seventy-two horses. 
If artillery arms could be supplied, the citizens of our large cities and 
towns would promptly organize a proper force. 

u One of the causes of our military failures in the present war has been 
A^Q want of a good cavalry force. When the war broke out, the Govern- 
ment determined to have little or no cavalry, but its necessities soon made 
it requisite to organize a large cavalry force, which was found invaluable 
in checking the raids of the enemy, wherever they were to be attempted, 
and for the most efieetive field service. So in California, if an invading 
force should be landed upon our shores, a well organized and well mount- 
ed cavalry would be indispensable. California has ever been noted for 
her horsemen, and for the vigor, strength, and endurance of her horses ; 
but between mere horsemen and well drilled cavalry there is much differ- 
ence; the latter we might have, if proper measures were taken. Let us, 
then, provide for the organization of at least one squadron of cavalry in 
each brigade, and mount our best men on the best trained horses, and 
we shall soon have a cavalry force superior to any in the world. The 
organization and drill of cavalry is expensive, but we should not neglect 
to have a due apportionment of each arm of the service. I therefore most 
respectfully urge your excellency to commend the subject of our poverty 
in arms and munitions of war to the Legislature, and recommend means 
for providing the same. Adequate preparation oftentimes averts war, 
and saves to a nation oceans of blood and millions of treasure. Had the 
loyal States heeded the wise councils of the patriots of our early history, 
the present rebellion would never have shown its hydra head. Had the 
spirit of Seventy-Six been heeded and lived up to in the now loyal States, 
as declared by the Convention which framed the Constitution of the 
State of New York, which provided that, ^ Whereas, it is of the utmost 
importance to the safety of every State, that it should be always in a 
condition of defence, and it is the duty of every man who enjoys the 
protection of society, to be prepared and willing to defend it, this Con- 
vention, therefore, by authority of the good people of this State, doth 
order, determine, and declare, that the militia of this State, at all times 
hereafter, as well in peace as in war, shall be armed and disciplined, and 
ready for service, and that a proper magazine of warlike stores, propor- 
tionate to the number of inhabitants, be forever, hereafter, at the ex- 
pense of this State, and by the acts of the Legislature, established, main- 
tamed, and continued in every county of this State ' — ^this war had never 
jxisted, Let California, then, benefit by the experience of the past, and 
«oher duty to herself and the Nation by promptly providing means for 
^'^ing and equipping her troops.'' 

MILITAEY ACADEMY. 

liaving on former occasions recommended the general advantages of 
l^^'^ an institution, I will here add, substantially, the article published 
^i^'^y-^ast report, with a synopsis of what could be properly taught 
^^ appended, and I trust that the same will be incorporated upon the 
_ > college established under the patronage of the- State, or in some 
"^J^eu be carried into effect. 

^I^at our citizens capable of bearing arms are imbued with sufiieieJt 
^^Hispa to respond promptly to the call of the country, has been amply ^ 
^^strated; but to serve the State or N^ation successfully, requires ^ 
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skill and ability as well as patriotism. " In peace we should be prepjji 
for war," is an accepted axiom ; he who supposes that we can alwayi 
iat peace, either at home or with foreign nations, understands little ofi 
history of nations. The isolated position of our State from the^sea|| 
the National Government, our extensive and exposed sea coast, the ekj 
acter of the adjacent territory, its commercial importance to the XJnl^ 
and the necessities of a great and growing commerce, demauyd of ^^ 
cultivation of a military character among our people upon this coas* 
we would retain our rich prize intact. A foreign power antagonist!^ 
our own in principle of government, jealous of our expanding corny 
cial influence, and reputed to be unscrupulous as to the means to citi 
all opposition to her maritime empire, exists on our northern fronla^ 
while at the south we find a peninsula of several hundred miles, spars^ 
inhabited, without any government except that of a faction which t^ 
obtain temporary power. France, taking advantage of our domesi 
troubles, ignoring the doctrine of non-intervention, (which had becoi 
to be regarded at least as practical law,) and the settled policy of all el 
ized nations, that no foreign influence should be allowed to rule the ^ 
tinies of independent States, is attempting to conquer our sister reptiblt 
Mexico, for some purpose not distinctly foreshadowed, though from i 
alleged complicity of this nation with the >agents of the so called 0(| 
federate States in various matters, we can have at least some idea of l| 
evident design of the Emperor of the French, should circumstances fa^ 
the project. If it was the conquest of California, he has thrown % 
troops into a country which offers, either by the way of the Gulf of Calil 
nia or by the mainland, an opening for the landing of larger armies and! 
creased munitions of war, with which to invade our soil. The perpetnij 
of the blessings of a free government which we enjoy, requires constai 
vigilance and activity, and as each State of the Union is depended up! 
for aid in all its efforts for the maintenance of the Government, so ei4 
is called upon, not only to provide for a militia, but also the means tl 
educate and fit their citizen soldiers for the responsible positions % 
may be called upon to fill. To provide a comprehensive system of dmI 
tary education is the duty of the ..Legislature. "War is a science, cdl 
prehending in its nieaning all other sciences, and a greater portion of H 
human knowledge. It has been the study of nations for all past tifli^ 
and large masses of men are devoted to the proficiency of arms. Govern 
ments have liberally endowed schools for the instruction of the nai'^^ 
art, until such progress has been made in the weapons of warfare m 
strategy, that the science of war, the movements of troops, and ^ 
modes of attack and defence, are greatly changed. This ^^^^^jf 
knowledge, so cultivated by the nations of the earth, and our presf: 
domestic troubles, renders the necessity the more urgent in this couBf : 
for a stricter attention to the military education of the people. An »^ 
without order, regularity, discipline, and education, is liable to be roflW 
at every point, and would resemble a victim sent to be slaughtered rBl 
than an army led to battle. If the duties of the soldier to fit hi^ 
service require years of training, how much greater the necessity 
those who are to commafid armies and divisions of armies to have » 
ished military education? To them are intrusted the lives of thoi 
of their fellow citizens, and the mistakes and disasters of armies in 
fare maybe attributed, in a great measure, to the ignorance of those^ 
are intrusted with the command. It is not the simple duty of the ol 
who would aspire to command to understand the manual of arm^| 
formation and movements of the company or battalion ; he will oi 
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^led upon to occupy positions which require an acquaintance with the 
Afferent branches of service, so as to be able to act upon an emergency, 
^without mistake or hesitation, either for defence or attack, be able 
S)draw a plan, trace the lines of encampment, and in a moment's notice, 
!a direct a field fortification. 

wThe four grand divisions of which an army is composed, namely: 
infantry, cavalry, engineers, and artillery — and the mode of organizing 
fyi military service, and moving troops armed with the various arms, 
reqnires no common intelligence. The education of the Engineer and 
^yliUl^rist is the work of years, and includes the most comprehensi-ve 
and careful study. To the Engineer we look for plans of fortifications, 
and skill to construct them ; to him the infantry and artillery are in- 
debted for their position on the battle-field and to their proper distribu- 
tion, and also for the construction of ways over roads and rivers, and in 
the intrench ments. Nor can the skilful Artillerist be considered much 
behind in the important duties of the profession. He requires a knowl- 
edge of projectiles, the laws of gravitation, the velocity and force of 
bodies!, and how he shall take position for breach, in point-blank, with 
mathematical accuracy. He should know how to construct gabions, 
fascines, embrasures, and vai'ious other works required. * * * 

"There is no better way in which either this theoretical or practical 
military knowledge can be secured than by the establishment of a Mili- 
tary School, in which an opportunity^ would be afforded to the young 
men of the State to become skilled soldiers, to meet the necessity w^hen 
it should arrive. Every nation of account in modern times has paid 
great attention to military education. The Greeks taught the military 
science to the children in their Schools. In Prussia every man is a sol- 
dier, and required to do military duty for three years; and there are 
Schools attached to every regiment and battalion, in which the privates 
are taught the rudimentary elements of learning, while High Schools, 
for the education of officers, are attached to every army division. There 
are also Military Schools founded at Berhn, by Peter the Great. The 
School of St. Cyr, founded by Napoleon in eighteen hundred and three, 
educates the youth of France, and there was established the system 
which Enssia, Saxony, and Austria follow. 

"It is our duty to educate our youth, and, for our security, in such a 
Bianner as to give them the means of intelligence which the most pros- 
perous and intelligent States provide for the proper discipline of their 
people. An iustitution established upon this basis would not only be 
^I^.J'^^nted by the youth of the country, but adults who desire to become 
Bnlled iu the duties of the soldier, would attend the military and scien- 
tiuc lectures at the hall of such an institution, and could thereby learn 
<>i the profession of the soldier sufficient to fit them for active and diffi- 
Cttlt duties. *********** 

In view of the present opportunity of establishing such an institution, 
ton A' ^^^^® ^^ suggest the propriety of setting aipart means for the 

naing of a State Military Institute, similar to those now existing in 
^^} ^f the older States of the Union. The progress and success of 
{j^?^. ^'^stitutions have fully demonstrated the practicability of engraft- . 

8jhe militry system upon State Colleges, and I am fully convinced the 
^l&^atioii will meet with public favor and support. 
^-*he introduction of military discipline in a School serves to promote 
^*ar habits and invigorate the physical constitution of the student j> 
jg^ at the same time, it will give a practical tone to every departs 

. vof study, and thoroughness of instruction would constitute its 
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chief element. The habits of the soldier would conduce to ayi 
promptness, responsibility, energy, and decision. 

" To the pursuit of scientific courses the principles and hahits of 
render military Schools the first institutions in the country, and it 
practical education that we mainly rely for our advancement in ^ 
ness, as individuals, or as a State or Nation, It fits and prepares us] 
all the duties of life, and should form the basis of every State edu 
tional institution. Its graduates would go forth — ^the teacher to 
School, the engiheer to his rod and level, the architect and draogl] 
man to his drawing-board, the farmer to his farm, the soldier to 1 
post — each with a sound practical education, based upon system ^ 
order, which have been indelibly impressed upon his mind by tbepj 
tical and systematic character of his School/' 

The better to secure the important ends recommended in this artid 
I would suggest that each Senatorial and Assembly District be empoi 
ered to send one young man, nominated by its representative, to^aSta 
Military Academy, engrafted upon some State institution or organia 
as a State College, free from charge for instruction, and with the m\ 
pledge to impart that instruction when required to militia encampmej 
in the State. By throwing open the institution to other youth w 
might seek and pay for its advantages, a small appropriation made U 
the State would sufiice. 4 

In fact, the institution would be a Eegimental School, where eleme 
tary and practical knowledge of the. science and art of war in the sai 
vice of the three arms might be acquired, less comprehensive, but nii 
less practical, than the National School at West Point, and aiming espft 
cially to qualify the regimental, stafl*, company, and platoon officers ft 
effective service. 

A period of three years, with two months in each spent in camp, ow 
for vacation, and nine in quarters at the Academy, would, in caseiif 
those entering with certain qualifications, be sufficient. 

It would, doubtless, by the union of the entering and gi^aduating* 
dets, secure the presence in camp of enough files to illustrate the bai' 
talion drill, and when the income of the School from pay cadets justified 
the hire or purchase of horses, that of the squadron and battery— A' 
necessary equipments being furnished by the Geneial Government. 

The outline thus sketched, I propose to submit a plan of organization 
as follows : 

His Excellency, the Governor of the State, ex officio Commander) 
The Adjutant-General of the State, ex officio Inspector; 
A Superintendent. 

MiUtari/ Department 

A Commandant of Cadets, Instructor of Tactics and of the ScieD* 
and Art of War) ^ 

A Professor of Civil and Military Engineering, and Instructor of W* 
nance and of the Science of Gunnery ; . ^ •! 

A Professor of Law (International, Constitutional, and Military?)^ 
of Military History and Physical Geography; "^ . 2 

A Professor of Anatomy, Physiology, Military Hygiene, VeteriB^ 
Science, History, and English Literature ; 

A Professor of Drawing ; 
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An Adjutant,' Quartermaster, Commissary, and Paymaster; 
A Cbapiain ; 

An Instructor in the Use of Small Arms, Equitation, Veterinary Art, 
^a Military Gymnastics ; 
The Corps of Cadets — ^two Divisions — ^Military and Preparatory ; 
An Ordnance Sergeant ; 
One Principal Musician, and eight Musicians. 

Preparatort/ Department, 

A Professor of Mathematics and of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 

^^Vvoi^^^ov of Languages, Ancient and Modern ; 
An Assistant Teacher of Drawing. 

Methods of Instruction, 

Eecitations and lectures upon the same, preparation of reports, essays 
and descriptive memoirs, theory and practice of constructions, encamp- 
ments, marches, reconnoisances, and study of ground and positions, use 
'of maps and instruments, drill — including use of small arms — ^target prac- 
tice, and military gymnastics. 

1— Recitations — In Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, and Grand Tactics ; in 
Field Fortifications, Outpost and Detachment Service ; in Articles of 
War and Army Eegulations; in Civil and Military Engineering, 
Science of Geometry, Ordnance and Pyrotechny ; in International, 
Constitutional, and Military Law, in its Application to Courts Mar- 
tial; in Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensuration, and Des- 
criptive Geometry; in Mechanics, (synthetical.) 

2,— Lectures — ^Let one thousand dollars be applied from the income of 
the School for twenty lectures annually, fifteen of which to be deliv- 
ered in the Annual Course, by distinguished literary, scientific, and 
military men, and five by graduates. Let twenty lectures, annually, 
at least, be delivered by the Professors in the Institution ; in all forty 
lectures, one each week, upon Strategy, Campaigns, Battles, Marches, 
•Logistics, Architecture, !Building Materials, Masonry, Applied Me- 
chanics, Military History, Physical Geography, Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, Military Hygiene, Veterinary Science, History and English 
Literature, Natural and Experimental Philosophy, (Mechanics ex- 
cepted,) Chemistry, (especially Chemistry of Pood, and Agricultural 
Chemistry,) Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Mental and Moral 



^ — ^Questions upon previous Lectures, in the Lecture and Eecitation 

Rooms, and by Cadets in quarters, as repetitions. 

*♦— Preparation of Eeports, etc., upon some campaign, some subject, 

some point, assigned for investigation upon observations made in the 

5 m^^^ ^^ upon the#march, results of reconnoisances, iteneraries, etc. 

■"^^^eory and Practice of Construction, Models in clay and sand of 

•Field Works, construction of Siege Materials — as Gabions, Fascines, 

^ etc., tracing and profiling Field Works, posting of working parties, 

3, Eaft, and Flying Bridges, preparation of different 
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kinds of ammunition and of military fireworks, exhibitions 
handling of the various implements and munitions of war. 

6. — Encampments, Marches, etc. Two months in each year devoted 
the practical duties of the soldier and officer ; preparation of ratid 
etc. 

7, — Use of Maps and Instruments. Large maps of the most celebrat 
campaigns of our own country ; large maps of nxpdern battle 
large maps for Physical Geography; models, blank forms, 
returns ; mountain barometers, engineer's transit, level, rod, ch^ 
tape, sextant, and artificial horizon, etc. 

8. — Drill, etc. Infantry — School of the Soldier, Company, and Battali^^j 
Skirmishers, Bayonet Exercise, Target Practice. Artillery — Scha 
of the Piece, Section, Battery Practice. Cavalrj?- — Equitation, Sc^ 
of the Trooper, dismounted, and of the Trooper, Platoon, and Squi 
ron, dismounted. Small Sword and Sabre (cut and thrust) Exerciat 
Parades, Keviews, Inspections, Guard Mounting, .Gymnastics, fiof 
ing, Swimming, etc. 

ESTIMATED EXPENSE. 
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Eleven months board, @ $6 per week 

Clothing, (to be uniform, undress coat and pants, $20; 
dress coat and pants, $26; blankets, $6; overcoat, $15; 
Fatigue clothes, $12; shoes, $15; to which add cost of 
underclothing,) yearly expenses 



Total 

For pay of Cadets add . 



Making for each of them, per annum. 




CALIFOEI^IA YOLUNTBBES. 

Being satisfied that the suggestions in my report of last year in regawi 
to the California Volunteers are correct, I here respectfully re-siibii 
them : 

''Appended will be found a roster of the officers of the several Te| 
ments of California Volunteers in the service of the United States. ^ 
monthly returns of these regiments, as required by the War B6pa| 
n^ent, have been made and transmitted from this office, as promptly* 
received during the past year. The roster will show many cbanf 
of officers during the year. The most important duty imp 
the Act of Congress of July twenty-second, eighteen hundred and si 
one, upon the Governors of States, is that of commissioning officers 
troops called into service. This duty, responedble under any circtf 
stances, is rendered doubly so from the nature of a volunteer fbi'ce; j 
difficulty and oftentimes the impossibility of applying to its ] 
ance the well-defined rules of the regular service. In the exerci 
this prerogative, promotions, if they could be made in the regular 
of seniority, would be an easy task ; but when men without any 
ous knowledge of military matters are commissioned and sent in*^ 



u it is not at all surprising to find that the subaltern officer, in service, 
fr fluently shows a proficiency in the performance of his duties of which 
^. ^gQperiors are wholly deficient. In such cases th"^ interests of the 
iJrvice require that the ordinary rules of promotion should be sus- 

Eiided, and that merit should have its proper recognition and reward. 
. ^ general rule, it is doubtless well to promote regularly, but a de- 
«ftrfcure from it is sometimes required by strict justice and the interests 
^ the service. No officer should be permitted to rest his claim for pro- 
motion simply npon his right by seniority, and it should be promulgated 
^ all regiments that meritorious conduct may overbalance the accidental ad- 
Midage of position. This would encourage a spirit of emulation which 
conld not fail to elevate the character of the volunteer officer, and to in- 
gpire the rank and file with a worthy ambition. 

« promotions should generally be made to field and line Offices regi- 
mentally. When promotions are made from the raiik and file they should 
BSTially be transferred to other companies. Each regiment should be con- 
sidered, with reference to promotion, a distinct body, and all vacancies 
filled, as far as practicable, from within the organization. This would re- 
move the apprehension with which outside appointments are regarded, 
and hold out an incentive to the rank and file for such preferment as the 
chances of the service might offer as a reward for soldierly conduct. 
fPo open the door of promotion to the soldier, and keep it open before 
him, cannot but have a salutary effect ; he feels that he is no longer 
doomed to an endless routine of duties, from which there is no relief, 
and to a position from which there is no escape ; his ambition is aroused 
by the hope of promotion, and his resolution strengthened to deserve it. 
Filling vacancies in the volunteer service chiefly upon the recommenda- 
tion of Colonels of regiments, will carry into effect the suggestions 
herein made, and will hold out a fitting encouragement to officers and 
men, so hng as regimental commanders will properly act upon tJiem^ and use the 
responsibility for the best interests of their commands and of the ser- 
vice; and it is to this end chiefly that these remarks are made, with a 
hope that those officers who have hitherto been at fault in this respect 
may be convinced of its great utility." 

The volunteer military organization, especially in a free country like 
this, is based upon the patriotism and affection of the people. There 
inust be some incentive to foster and keep alive these ennobling senti- 
^6nts. It would be an insult to the intelligence of our citizens to sup- 
pose that, in joining the ranks, they were actuated by a mercenary mo- 
tive. The pittance secured to them under the law is too insignificant 
to supply their current wants, much less to excite their cupidity. And 
y^t every man has an ambition — no one is so impoverished in desire 
JJ »ot to entertain a hope. With the rank and file, this ambition and 
Whope is that when he has signalized his fidelity by faithful and effi- 
^^nt service, or by some brilliant achievement, it may be noticed and 
^^arded in a manner suituable to the time and the occasion. I would, 
est^kf^^^' ^^spectfully urge that some general rule of promotion may be 
iT Twisted, and that the promotions made should, as far as conforms to 
.* interests of the service, be confined, as I have intimated, to the regi- 
, w or battalion iii which the service was rendered. 
/^*ie soldier who has done faithful duty in the ranks, or the subaltern 
^ nas met the utmost expectations of his superior ofiicers, should t 
^^4 ^hen recommended by their officers, be thrust aside or overiooke5^ I ^ 

^^** promotions as the Governor of the State has the power to b^ *"^^ 
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stow, and to which the true soldier, more than any other, is richlvl 
tied. ^ ^ 

The history of the past two years proves eonclusively that the 
tion of any military system, either for militia or volunteers, d 
upon the absolute authority hy which it is controlled. Few officers 
owe their position to the votes of those constituting their command 
act with that paramount regard to the interests of the service whk^ 
necessary to promote its highest success. 1 regard the elective prim 
also, as prejudicial to the soldier. In the choice of officers, he 
quently governed more by personal preferences than by any real 
or proficiency of his candidate. Experience has proved this in _ 
cases in the first organizations of the companies in the service from^i 
State, many of the officers elected having been found to be totally t 
pacitated, not only to command, but to exercise a proper care for t1 
men, to the great detriment of their companies and the service, 
would, therefore, recommend that in case new regiments should be^ 
ganized for the service of the United States, that no elections fori 
officers should be authorized. 

I am pleased to state that our volunteers, both officers and men _ 
second to none in the seiwice. Their conduct, discipline, zeal, and 1 
dierly attainments have shed a halo around the name of California^ 
unteers which has not been excelled by those of any other State, i 
though they have not had the opportunity of meeting the rebel hojfi 
in pitched battle, yet many of them have done the severest service; 
we have on record reports of several encounters with the IndianBji 
which was exhibited a valor worthy a better foe. All who know tb^ 
and particularly the officers of the regular army, yield them theT^ 
highest meed of praise, and express their utmost confidence in tm 
ability to meet and repel the shock of their enemies in equal numl)4 
wherever they maj^ be found. '* 

It is to be hoped that if an additional call is made for troops fromli 
State, that our veteran volunteers may have an opportunity to go ititH 
field of active service. ' 

I am pleased to state, that most of the officers now in the servicei* 
very proficient, and will do honor to the State and country wheneva 
and wherever duty may call them. 

While our troops have been organized and sent forth to duty, 1 -j 
given much care and attention to the descriptive rolls of companies li 
regiments, causing them to be made out carefully, and deposited in # 
office. We have, therefore, the name, residence at the time of enlistn 
age, place of nativity, and name and residence of nearest friend, of W 
every man from this State in the volunteer service. 

I have had to perform the duty of an obituary correspondence 
the relatives of deceased soldiers almost weekly during the past ] 
To the brave men who have gone forth to endure the hardships of ^ 
tary service, and, if necessary, to meet the ordeal of death in <i6feB^| 
law and liberty, the State will ever be grateful. 

DUTIES OF CIVIL OFFICEES. 

The neglect of Assessors to enroll persons entitled to do militaryj 
and the disposition of some of them to practically nullify the If* 
posing this duty upon them, and the neglect of many of the Conni 
Township Collectors to collect the Military Poll Tax, suggests * 
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I ^ ity of ^^ effectual remedy. Some more stringent provision of law in 
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to these duties should be incorporated in our statutes. Had 
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^: ^^x been thoroughly collected, the Military Fund would have been 
nle to have satisfied ail the claims against it. County and Township 
fniectors should be required to do their duty fully in this respect. 

ENKOLMENT. 

•^ necessary basis for an organization of the militia at large, if at any 
t'me it should be required, is an enrolment of persons entitled to bear 
rms- ^^^^^ should be provided for and carried out under the immediate 
Juspices of the Commander-in-Chief, with explicit directions as to the 
jnJ^Dcr of the enrolment — the persons who are to perform the dutie^of 
filing officers, and the time in which the work is to be completed and 
the books filed. In California, with a population constantly migrating, a 
complete enrolment should be made every two or four years. I am fully 
satisfied that, under the present law, in many counties the lists of per- 
sons enrolled to do militarj^ duty is nothing more than a mere transcript 
from the county tax lists. The imperfections of such an enrolment 
would render it valueless for any purpose whatever. 

On the twenty-fifth of April last, the organized militia scarcely num- 
bered three thousand men. The strength of companies had been se- 
riously impaired, owing to the personal sacrifices necessary to keep up 
the organization unaided by the State, and by enlistments in the service 
of the United States. In many eases company organizations only ex- 
isted on paper. 

The passage of the Acts of the last session, contemplating not only the 
organization, but the equipment, discipline, and instruction of the corps, 
and also the prospect of obtaining a sufficient supply of improved arms, 
induced thousands of our young men (loyal, good, and true,) to attach 
themselves to the organization, finding that it was to be established upon 
a basis of real utility, and thV aid of the State in a tangible form had 
been granted. The force has really been increased, therefore, from three 
thousand to eight thousand men, and is still increasing at the rate of two 
companies per week. 

I.would recommend that our militia laws be carefully revised and re- 
duced to system ; that the defects made apparent during the experience 
ofthe past year be remedied, and that the Governor of the State should be 
unvested with the exercise of a wise discretion in the issuance of mili- 
tary commissions, either to the field, line, or staff. The reason for this 
ifl obvious when we have in view the present state of the country. 

Conapanies which have been organized effectually since the twenty- 
^t of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, should be allowed the 
^lae amount for equipment as was allowed under the Act of April 
^^^Jty-fifth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

J-bose attending Camps of Instruction and Encampments should be 
P^^d a fair compensation, and all who fail to attend should be required to 
P*y the fines levied by law. 

*t IS urged upon the commandants of regiments, battalions, and com- 
ff^ies to take the necessary steps in all cases to enforce these penalties. 
r^P.eople of this State have learned the use and importance of a well 
-^Jiized militia, and the value of the militia system as a means of edu- 
i^tton for officers and men ; and it is due to those who aid in its main- 
J^^ce, and especially to those of its members who are^lways at their 
*^ that these fines should be thoroughly collected. _ 
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The business of recruiting having been turned over to the Governor 
the State, the labor imposed thereby upon this office, and the constantL 
increasing daily duties, will render the employment for the year of tb^ 
Clerks, and probably four, absolutely necessary, A Committee of* 
Legislature should visit the office and ascertain the nature and exteji 
the labors performed. 

There have been issued during the year from this office eight handau 
and thirteen military commissions, and over twelve thousand ""^ 



letters have been written and copied by my Clerks. Company and _ 
mental returns have been received monthly, copied, entered, and cofiS 
transmitted to the Washington Department. la 

In addition to the ordinary duties imposed by law upon this office k 
thin year, was the labor of carrying into effect the supplementary 1]^ 
tion Law authorizing our volunteers to vote. This extra duty madei 
necessary to increase the clerical force in the department to three Ir 
number. - 4 

The Election Law referred to should be re-enacted this year, andco^ 
tinue in force while we have volunteer trooj^s in the field. The effect uf 
extending this privilege to the recruit or veteran soldier is highly benefc 
cial to the troops, and at the same time is founded upon justice. 

The beneficial effects of the Act appropriating by the State fived^ 
lars per month to our enlisted men are apparent — it has stimulated i 
to faithful service, diminished desertions, improved discipline, and 1} 
this tangible recognition of the patriotism and personal sacrifices ma^ 
by troops who have entered the service, has done much to promote 
their efficiency. 

For this year the organized militia comprises one division, six bri- 
gades, five regiments, five battalions, fifty-nine companies unattacli«l, 
and in the aggregate, eight thousand four hundred and eighty officers awl 
men, who are classified in the various arms of the service as follows, vii:, 



Infantry Companies 
Cavalry Companies.. 
Artillery Companies 

Total 



There have been organized during the present year sixty-two co^Sf^ 
nies, as follows : 




Infantry Companies . 
Artillery Companies . 
Cavalry Companies.., 

Total 



Which comprises one half of the entire militia force of the State, ^l 



COAST DEFENCES. 

rrhe necessity of rendering the harbor of San Francisco defensible 

inst vessels of war of every description, is keenly felt by the people 

*f the whole State. A single vessel of war once within range of that 

'tl would hold it at its mercv; no matter how strong its forts may be 

rrisoned, or how many troops it may contain, it is absolutely helpless. 
Sf grst gun boat which, passing Forts St. Philip and Jackson, lay off 
ip levee at New Orleans, virtually captured that city. A single war 
timer therefore, which should run the gauntlets of Forts Point and 
AlTatraz this metropolis of our State must surrender or be destroyed. 
The capture of New Orleans shows how little power our fortresses have 
to obstruct the passage of even ordinary steamers of war. The range 
of stationary guns is so small, and their aim so uncertain, that it is a 
matter almost of chance if a passing steamer is hit at all ; at most, the 
danger lasts but a short time. If the attack should be made, however, by 
ironclad steamers, the peril of the city would be almost certain. I am 
sure that the Passaic or Ironsides, and perhaps the Alabama, could ei?ter 
the harbor of San Francisco unharmed, in spite of the fortifications which 
defend it. Some new mode of defence, answering to the increased pow- 
ers of offence recently created, is clearly demanded The new ironclad 
constructed for this coast, should she be rescued, will, I fear, be wholly 
insafficient for defence of the harbor of the principal seaport and gold 
exporting city of this State. The Golden Gate is the real point of de- 
fence- the passage here is about one mile in width. The mode of per- 
fect defence is, I 'believe, to be found in the revolving tower or turret, 
patented by Mr, J. E. Timby, of New York, in October, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two. The plan suggested to completely fortify the City 
of San Francisco, is to construct a tower at Point Bonito and Point 
Lobos, and, if necessary, one in the middle of the passage. This turret 
consists of an iron plated tower, with a dome-shaped roof, resting upon 
a foundation of masonry, and pierced for two tiers of guns; the founda- 
tion provided with casemated guns } the tower to be one hundred feet 
in diameter, and to mount sixty guns— thirty in each tier. The walls 
may be of any required thickness, of from two to five feet; the increase 
of weight for a land fortress is of no practical consequence. The tower 
revolves, upon friction rollers, by means of a steam engine below and 
beyond the foundation of the fort. As the tower revolves, each gun in • 
its turn is brought to bear upon the object direct, and the revolution is 
made in one minute if desired ; the whole on the principle of the tur- 
rets used in the new ironclads, Monitor, and others. Guns of any size 
can be used. Across the throat of the harbor, from fort to fort, if they 
^ere built, could be placed a series of massive chains, attached to wind- 
lasses moved by the steam engines in the. forts ; these chains to be drawn 
^P by the windlasses, when required, to such a deflection as to prevent 
the passage of vessels. This would check the momentum of the vessel, 
a»id it would be at a point blank range under the fire of two forts, each 
capable of delivering a shot every second. The essential idea of a re- 
volving tower is, that every gun commands every point in the circle. In 
^^^t' present land fortifications, only a fifth of the guns can be used with 
.^^«ct at any one time. If, then, towers could be built at the Golden 
^ate, and the other approaches to the city fortified, upon the plan 
J^lready adopted by the Government, the navies of the world could be 
^cpt out of that harbor. I would, therefore, most respectfully recom- 
^^M that Congress should be memorialized upon this subject, that 
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prompt steps be taken for the complete defence of our principal harbo 
The temporary land batteries which are being constructed may gJ' 
some confidence to the people, but I fear would offer feeble resistance t! 
the progress of an ironclad enemy. 

CAMP OF mSTEUOTIOJSr. ^ 

General Headquarters, State op California, ] r 
Adjutant-Generars Office, Sacramento, May 7th, 1863.] ■ 

[General Orders No. 1.] 

A Camp of Military Instruction is hereby ordered to be held near the 
City of Oakland, Alameda County, commencing on the twenty-first da? 
of May, instant, and to be attended by all the commissioned officers 




non-commissioned officers, and non-commissioned staif of the organized 
militia of this State. 

The uniform required will consist of a dark blue cloth cap, dark colored 
frock coat, and dark colored pants. 

All necessary expenses of transportation and subsistence will be paid 
by the State. Arms and camp equipage will be furnished at the camp. 

General officers are hereby authorized to procure transportation for the 
officers of their respective staffs; and commanding officers of regimenta 
and battalions, for the field, commissioned staff, and non-commissioned 
staff, of their respective regiments and battalions; captains or command- 
ing officers of companies, for the detail from their companies, at not 
above the usual rates of fare, and to give properly certified vouchers in 
duplicate therefor, which vouchers will be forwarded to the Adjutant 
• General of the State for payment. _^ 

AH officers and non-commissioned officers of the organized militia of 
this State, will report for duty to Major-General Allen, or in his absence, 
to the senior Brigadier-General present, at camp hereby ordered, on 
the twenty-first day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

Commanding officers of companies will appoint Lance-Sergeants, to 
command their companies during their absence. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief. 

WM. C. KIBBE, Adjutant-General 

In accordance with the requirements of the above order, the camp was 
duly established by Major-General Allen, and was named " Camp Stan- 
ford,'^ in honor of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers present were organized into 
eight companies, and the whole force into a regiment, as follows, viz : 

REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 



Colonel (Brigadier-General) John S. Ellis* 

Lieutenant-Colonel «.. (Brigadier- General) James Collii*^' 

Major (Brigadier-General) T. J. Butler. 

Adjutant (Major) John Hewston, J^* 

Quartermaster.. (Lieutenant) H. H. Thrajj- 

Sergeant-Major (Major) ; John H"^ 
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Company A. 



Captain..... ♦..♦ 

first Lieutenant... 
Second Lieutenant 

First Sergeant 

Second Sergeant... 

f bird Sergeant 

fourth Sergeant.... 



.(Captain) Lake. 

(Major) Davis. 

(Captain) Scribner. 

.(Captain) Hunt. 

.(Captain) Moi'sman. 

(Major) Eackliff. 

(Lieutenant) Simpson. 



Company B. 



Captain (Lieutenant-Colonel) Jackson. 

First Lieutenant (Captain^ Ludlum. 

Second Lieutenant (Captain) Vr r!' 

First Sergeant (Captain) .Vaslit. 

Second Sergeant (Captain) Woodward. 

Third Sergeant (Captain) 'H^^^^^' 

Fourth Sergeant (Lieutenant) Meyer^ 



Company C 



Captain (Lieutenant-Colonel) ...Smith. 

First Lieutenant ...(Captain) B. F.Eyan. 

Second Lieutenant (Captain) .\ '^JK^^^' 

First Sergeant (Captain) Vp*iV 

Second Sergeant (Captain) ......Bell. 

Third Sergeant (First Jjieutenant) Burnett. 

Fourth Sergeant (First Lieutenant) Baldwin 



Company D, 



in . 



(Major) Howell. 

fcst Lieutenant (Captain) Storer. 

Second Lieutenant (Captain) Baker. 

First Sergeant (Captain) Eoberts. 

Second Sergeant.... (Captain) Hainer. 

Third Sergeant (First Lieutenant) Obenauer. 

^'ourth Sergeant (Second Lieutenant) Keene. 
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Company E, 



Captain 

First Lieutenant... 
Second Lieutenant, 
First Sergeant 

Second Sergeant .. 

Third Sergeant 

Fourth Sergeant.. 



(Captain) Tittel> 

(Captain) Te^ 

(Captain) v-Roddeu' 

(Captain) , -Robbing 

(Captain)^ Parsons! 

(First Lieutenant) Ewalt 

(FirHt Lieutenant) Creighton. 



Company F. 



Captain 

Firs^t Lieutenant .. 
Second Lieutenant, 

First Sergeant 

Second Sergeant... 

Third Sergeant 

Fourth Serojeant... 



(Captain) Gorham. 

(Captain) Wasson, 

(Captain) Eilerman, 

.(Captain) Pratt. 

(Captain) Lewis. 

(Captain) Barbour. 

(First Lieutenant) ; Birdsall 



Company G. 



Captain 

First Lieutenant .. 
Second Lieutenant 

First Sergeant 

Second Sergeant..., 

Third Sergeant 

Fourth Sergeant..., 



(Captain) Brown. 

(Captain) McGrnire. 

.(Captain) Adams. 

(Captain) Wing. 

(Captain) Neel 

(Captain) S, J. Kyan. 

(Lieutenant) ' J. Jourdin. 



Company H. 



Captain 

First Lieutenant .., 
Second Lieutenant. 

First Sergeant 

Second Sergeant..., 

Third Sergeant 

Fourth Sergeant.... 



(Captain) .'. McCom^- 

(Captain) J.J.Owen. 

(Captain) Allison. 

(Captain) Traylor. 

(Captain) Knowlton. 

(Captain) Higgi^s- 

(First Lieutenant) Pennoyer* 



Artillery, 



L Bluxome, Jr.. 
George Osgood. 



Captain. 

First Lieutenant 



iif Burnett Junior First Lieutenant. 

^'H Silverthorn Second Lieutenant. 

feor^e W. Baker , Second Sergeant. 

\ K Miller Third Sergeant. 

^ W.Wilson Fourth Sergeant. 



Cavalry. 



Major E. A. Sherman. 
Captain C. L. Taylor.. 



Instructors. 



.(Captain) C. H. Seymour. 

.(First Lieutenant) ....P. L. Shoof. 

..(First Lieutenant) -D. Mpore. 

.(Captain) T. K. Hook. 

.(Corporal) S. Taylor. 

^ ^.„ . .(Orderly Sergeant) H. Kruse. 

Second Sergeant rOrderly Sergeant) P. T. Gomer. 

Third Sergeant (Third Sergeant) T. Steinhart. 

Fourth Sergeant (Second Sergeant) T. Kennedy. 



Captam.. 

First Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant 

Third Lieutenant 

Quartermaster-Sergeant 
First Sergeant 




By General Orders, Number 1, issued by the Major-General com- 
maading at. headquarters of the camp, the daily duties were divided as 

follows, viz : 

Eeveille at sunrise ; 
Police call, fifteen minutes later ; 
Surgeon's call, thirty minutes after reveille ; 

Drill, three quarters of an hour after reveille — also, at ten o'clock, a. m., 
and at half-past three o'clock, p. m. ; 
Dress parade at eight o'clock, a. m. ; 
Gruard mounting, immediately thereafter; 
Eetreat and dress parade at sunset ; 
Tattoo at nine o'clock, p. m. ; 

Taps (the signal to extinguish lights) at half-past nine o'clock, p. m.; 
Recitations in.tactics, daily, from two to three o'clock, p. m. 

The following were detailed as Instructors of Tactics, viz : 

Colonel Joseph Wood ; 
Colonel Thomas N. Cazneau ; 
^ Colonel J. W. McKenzie. 

Orders for the Twenty" Second. 

Captains of companies will drill their commands in the School of the 
"onipany as far as the firings. 

May 23 — Captains of companies drilled their commands in School Of 
^^e Company up to fourth lesson, from ten A. M. to half-past twelve p. m., 
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and the remaining portion of the School of Company from three p. m. to 
five p. M. 

The following will be the assignment of Instructors to companies : 

Colonel Wood, to Companies A and E ; 

Colonel Cazneau, to Companies D and H; » 

Colonel McKenzie, to Companies C and G; 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis, to Companies F and B -, 

Major Sherman, to Cavalry Companies. 

Mai/ 25 — Companies drilled as skirmishers, exclusively. 
Ma^ 26 — The regiment was divided into three battalions, of eight com. 
panies each, for battalion drill, commanded as follows, viz : 



First Eegiment Colonel Joseph Wood. 

Second Eegiment Colonel Thomas N. Cazneau. 

Third Eegiment Colonel J. W. McKenzie. 



First Lesson — ^Articles One, Two, Three, and Four, in the School of the 
Battalion, or as far as closing the column to half distance or in mass. 

Ma^ 26, 27, and 28 — ^Were spent in battalion drill and brigade evolu- 
tions. 

Mat/^9 — Eeviewed by Brigadier-General George Wright,, command- 
ing Department of the Pacific. 

Ma^ 30 — Troops mustered out at day -break, struck camp, and marched 
over to San Francisco, where they were reviewed at Washington Square 
by the Commander-in-Chief. 

The real benefits derived by the eight hundred officers in attendance 
at this camp, under that accomplished instructor and cofnmander, Major- 
General Lucius H. Allen, and the most efficient field officers and instruc- 
tors of the regiment, as organized, are not to be computed — ^they are, 
indeed, immeasurable. If the cost of this camp alone had amounted to 
the entire expenses of all of the encampments held during the year, the 
State would have been well remunerated for the outlay. The detail of 
daily duties was attended to with promptness and alacriiy, and all were 
thoroughly instructed.' 

The untiring energy and military experience exhibited by Colonel 
(Brigadier-General) John S. Ellis, while in command of the regiment, is 
worthy of all praise, and contributed greatly to the success of the camp. 

Colonels Wood, McKenzie, and Cazneau, as well as the line officers, 
and the commissioned and non-commissioned staif, are deservicg/^^ 
especial notice for their zealous co- operation with the Commanding 
General, for the success of this Camp of Instruction. 



General Headquarters, State op California, \ 
' Adjutant-General's Office, Sacramento, August 15th, 1863. j 

[General Orders No. 3.] 

First— T^^ troops of the organized militia of this State will encamp 

follows, viz : Second Brigade, on the sixth day of October, near San 
Antonio, Alameda County, for ten days ; Third Brigade, on the four- 
teenth day of September, at or near Stockton, for ten days ; Fourth 
Brigade on the nineteenth day of September, near Sacramento, for ten 
days f Fifth Brigade, on the twenty-first day of October, at or near Eed 
Bluffs for ten days. 

Second— TenU, cooking utensils, and camp tools will be furnished by 
the State. The troops will furnish blankets for their own usfe. 

fAtVc^— Transportation will be furnished by the State, viz : to each 
company, two wagons. Commanding officers of companies will procure 
and be responsible for the means of transportation for their companies 
while on the march to and from the encampments hereby ordered, and 
famish duplicate vouchers for the same, duly certified, to the Adjutant- 
General of the State, ^ 

Fowr^A— Bations in kind will be furnished and issued to all troops in 
camp upon requisition of the proper officers. 

Subsistence for troops en route to and from place of encampment will 
be furnished to companies by the commanding officers thereof, who will 
detail a Sergeant as Acting Commissary of Subsistence for this purpose. 
Transportation and subsistence for general, field, and staif officers will 
be commuted at the usual rates while in transit to and from place of 
encampment. . 

fV/i!A— Officers having separate commands will report to their respec- 
tive Brigadiers-General, or senior officer present, at or before two o'clock 
p. M. on the day and at the place herein designated for brigade encamp- 
ment. , , . ._ 

The troops of the First and Sixth Brigades are granted the privilege 
of encamping at either of the above encampments. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 

WM. C. KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 



.} 



General Headquarters, State op California, 
Adjutant-GeneraFs Office, Sacramento, September 3d, 1863 

[Special Orders No, 42.] 

So much of General Orders Bfo. 3 as relates to the time of holding the 
«iicampment of the Fifth Brigade is hereby revoked. The troops of the 
organized militia of the Fifth Brigade will encamp at or near Eed 
Bluffs on the twenty-sixth day of October, for ten days. 

By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 

WM. 0. KIBBE, ^ 

Digitized by CJ^J^*^^^^^^^^ 
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Under and by virtue of the above order encampments were held m 
follows, viz : 

SECOND BRIGADE ENCAMPMENT, 

Designated as " Camp Allen,'* at Encinal, Alameda. 

General and Staff, 



John S. Ellis ^; Brigadier- Gen era], 

S. Claudius Ellis Lieut.-Colonel and A. Ass't Adjutant-General' 

John Hewston, Jr., Major Assistant Adjutant-General" 

John Hill, Major Inspector 

George W» Smiley, Major Quartermaster. 

W. Frank Ladd, Major Oi^dnanee Officer! 

William Harney, Major Judge Advocate. 

Henry Hasbach, Major Engineer Officer. 

Samuel E. Gerry, Major Surgeon. 

Will. N. Eabbit, First Lieutenant Assistant Quartermaster, 

W. M. McDevitt, Sergeant-Major Staff Orderly. 



Field and Staff and Non- Commissioned Staff' of the First Regiment Infa/atry^ 

Second, Brigade. 



Joseph Wood i Colonel. 

E. P. Lewis Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Peter Sesser. Major. 

Edwin Lewis Adjutasi 

Edwin Harris Quartermaster. 

Charles C. Eatterman Sergeant-Major. 

John Haskill Quartermaster- Sergeant 

Frederick Brown Principal MusieiaB. 

James C. Colbay Musicm 

Benjamin Harrington ! Musician. 








Field and 


Staff of tJie Second. (Irish) Regimer\t. 




T 


C. 
lom 


Cazneau 






.ColoBel. 


IV! 


Smith 




Lieutenant 


-Colonel. 


rp|. 


las Callan " 




First Lieutenant and Adiutant 
















Field and 


Staff of the 


First Regiment Artillery. 





J. W. McKenzie Colonel 

A. Jx)nes Jackson Lieutenant-Colonel 

John Strattman Kajor. 

H. I^^elson Wright. :...... First Lieutenant and Eegirnental Quartermaster. 
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J^ldd Officers awl Nbii- Commissioned Staff, First Infantry Battalion. 



p B. Hewlett Major. 

j'^f. Bagley Adjutant. 

T Gr. Dow Quartermaster. 

j^ J. Piper Surgeon. 

William E. Cowper Sergeant-Major. 

Joseph H. Downing Quartermaster-Sergeant. 



Field and Staff of the First Mounted Baitalimu 



~C. L. Taylor Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding. 

A.McCall ♦. Major. 

J. H. Murston Acting Adjutant. 

S. B. Pike Acting Quartermaster. 

F. Steinhart Sergeant-Major. 

John Cowley Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

C. A. Peabody ? Acting Chief Bugler 

H. Kruse Instructor of the School. 



First Regiment Infantry^ Second Brigade. 



Letter of Co. 



Name of Company. 



Company B. 
Company C. 
CoDipany T>. 
Company E. 
Company F. 
Company G. 
Company H. 
Company I. 
Company K. 



City Guard , 

National Guard , 

Columbian Guard 

California Fusi leers 

San Francisco Light Guard 

Sigel Eifles «... 

Ellis Guard 

Sumner Light Guard 

Ellsworth Eifles 



Commanding Officer. 



Captain William C. Little.... 

Captain B. Pratt 

Captain J, Y. McElwee 

Captain F. G. E. Tittle 

Captain C. F. Eobbins 

Captain Anton Ewald 

Captain B. Schroeder 

Captain Thomas B. Ludlum., 
Captain T. J. Dixon 



Second (Irish) Regiment Infantry ^ Second Brigade. 
Delegations were present from 



Company A. 
^ompany B. 
^ompany C, 
^ompany B. 
^ompajiy E. 

^^mpany F, 



Montgomery Guard . 




McMahon Grenadier Guard 

Shields Guard. « 

Wolf Tone Guard 

Meagher Guard 

Emmet Eifles jCaptain| 

Digitized by 



Captain James T. Hyde 

Captain Charles Hefferman... 

Captain E. F. Eyan.. 

Captain Archibald Wason.... 
Captain Michael Cody. 
~ P.^ayUss 



gle 



Company G. 
Company H. 
Company I. 
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Sarsfield Guard 

Emmet Life Guard 

Hugh O'JSreil Guard 



Captain Lawrence J, Eyan ''■ 
Captain Michael Coonan... - 
Captain Mark W. Higgipg]^ 




First Regiment Artillery^ Second Brigade. 



Letter of Co. 



Company A. 
Company B. 
Company C. 
Company D. 
Company E. 
Company F. 
Company G. 
Company H. 



Name of Company. 



Union Guard 

Ellsworth Guard 

Oakland Guard , 

Washington Light Infantry.. 

Franklin Light Infantry 

Santa Clara Light Infantry.. 

McClellan Guard 

San Jos^ Zouaves 



Commanding Officer. 



Lieutenant S. B. Simmons..., 

Captain H. Lake 'I 

Captain James Brown ......J 

Captain James B. Storer....J 

Captain John McComb " 

Captain George H. Parsons.. 

Captain J. W. Wilkinson 

Captain George H. Hare...... 



First Infantry Battalion, 



Letter of Co. Name of Company. 

1 


Commanding Officer. 


Company A. 
Company B. 
Company C. 
Company D. 


Petaluma Guard 


Captain James Armstrong... 
Captain Wm. A. Eliason... 

Captain C. E. Arthur 

Captain George Allison 


Washino^ton Guard 


Bloomfield Guard. 


Hussian fliver Hifles 





First Mounted Battalion ^ Second Brigade. 



Letter of Co. 



Name of Company. 



Company A. 
Company B. 
Company C. 
Company D. 
Company E. 



First Light Dragoons... 
San Francisico Hussars 

Jackson Dragoons 

Suisun Cavalry, 

Eedwood Cavalry 



Commanding Officer. 



Captain David Moore 

Captain Charles H. Seymour- 
Captain M. Fennell 

Captain M. M. Eichardson .•• 
Lieutenant D. Gardner..*"- 



Unattached. 



First California Guard *. Captain L Bluxome, J'- 

Watsonville Guard Captain Jerome Por*^' 

Kapa Guard Captain C. H-AH^"' 

Alvarado Guards Lieutenant C. P. Johnsofr 

San Jos^ Union Guard Captain J. J. ^^^ 
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VaUejo Rifles Captain J. H, K. Barhour. 

L^jjiDgton Light Artillery Lieutenant N. A. Green. 

Alviso Guards Captain A. B. Eowley. 



This encampment was the largest of any held during the year, and 
the troops present made very great progress in acquiring a knowledge 
of elementary military science, and of the duties of camp life. The troops 
Dresent were consolidated into three regiments of infantry, commanded 
respectively by Colonels Wood, McKenzie, and Hewlett ; first cavalry 
battalion, Colonel C. L. Taylor, commanding; and the brigade bat- 
tery commanded by Captain I. Bluxome, Jr.; the whole under the com- 
mand of that energetic and efficient soldier, Brigadier-General John S. 
Ellis. To discriminate between the efficiency of the field, line, or staff 
officers present, or the zeal manifested by each and all, would be simply 
an act of injustice, when all vied together to binng their commands into 
the highest possible state of discipline and efficiency. The progress of 
the cavalry battalion in drill, (the troops being mostly inexperienced,) 
was most apparent, yet improvement in all that is required to make effi- 
cient troops was apparent in every part of the field. 

THIRD BRIGADE ENCAMPMENT, 

Designated " Camp Gilmore." 

General, and General Staff Officers^ Third Brigade. 



Alexander M. Debbie s Brigadier-General. 

Joseph S. Knower Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Edwin A. Sherman Engineer Officer. 

John Sedgwick Quartermaster. 

John C. Scribner , .Paymaster. 

Henry B. McNeil Judge Advocate. 

William Jones Surgeon. 

A. Smith Aid-de-Camp. 



Field and Staff First and Second Battalions^ Third Brigade. 



^illiam A. Bavies Lieutenant-Colonel First Battalion Commanding. 

^•F. Davis, Major Second Battalion Acting Lieutenant-Colonel. 

J^Blaisdell, Major First Battalion Acting Major. 

^' C. Androssi'Adjutant First Battalion Acting Adjutant. 

^wles Harris, Sergeant-Major First Battalion... Acting Sergeant-Maj^or. 
-^'M. Hilts Sergeant-Major. 
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First Battalion Infantry, Third Brigade. 



T 
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Letter of Co. 



Name of Company. 



Company A. 

Company B. 

Company C. 

Company D. 

Company E. 

Company F. 

Company G. 



Tuolumne Home Guard 

Sigel Guards 

Tuolumne Home Guard 

Jamestown Guards 

Tuolumne Guard 

Hooker Light Infantry. 
Franklin Guards 



Commanding Officer. 



Captain Stephen Wing. 
Captain W. W. Traylor'.!;;.';! 
Captain George H. Fishet*;| 
Captain Par den B. Smith .,.^[ 
Captain George Rodden..,^ 

Captain Jacob Hess .."T 

Captain E. M. Bryant... 5 



Second Battalion Infantry^ Third Brigade. 



Letter of Co. 



Name of Company. 



Company B. 
Company C. 
Company D. 
Company E. 



Union Guards, Campo Seco.. 

Stockton Union Guard 

AngePs Guard 

San Andreas Light Infantry 



Commanding Officer. 



Captain John B. Sparks 

Captain L. E. Lyon 

Captain Philip W. Scribner. 
Captain James Barclay 



Unattached. 



Esmeralda Rangers *. Captain Henry J. TeeL 

Stockton Light Dragoons Captain T. H. Hook. 



This encampment was a complete success in every respect. The in- 
fantry troops present were organized into a regiment, and Colonel 
William A. Bavies appointed to command it. General Dobbie and stat 
and the field, line, and regimental staff officers present, united tbek 
efforts to make this encampment one of real practical utility. ^*P**!* 
Joseph S. Knower, Sixth Infantry, California Volunteers, performed effi- 
cient service as Assistant Adjutant General. 

Headquarters Third Brigade, C. M., 1 
December, 1863. J . 

General : — In accordance with your request, I submit the followi^ 
brief report of the results of the Encampment of the Third Brigade, » 
<' Camp Gilmore," in September last. ' y 

The attendance at camp in response to General Order No. 8 was iJ"J 
and prompt, but one company being absent. Two of these comp»^^ 
came across the Sierras, a distance of two hundred miles, showing 
interest in the efficiency of our militia system that cannot be too hig^J 
praised. ^ 

The organizations represented were the First and Second In&ni*; 
Battalions, one company unattached, and two companies of caval^* 



The progress made in instructing the troops in company and regi- 

ntal drill and the details of camp duty was creditable to the battalion 
^\ company officers present. All seemed to be animated with the 
5\ire of learning the soldier's duty, and making the camp really one of 
instruction. 

Tbe condition of the brigade at the close of the encampment I shall 
Qt review, as you were present, and fully informed by the several 
? gpections of its condition and requirements. 

^^The effect of the late encampment has been most beneficial to our 
militia organizations. 

There were present at Camp Gilmore twelve companies — ten infantry, 
and two cavalry — being the strength of the brigade at that time, with 
the exception of the company before mentioned, who failed to appear. 
gJDce that time there have been organized three cavalry and three 
infantry, making a total of nineteen companies, of which number eight 
companies have reorganized into and now form the Third Eegiment. 
five companies compose the Second Battalion, and one remains unat- 
tached. The five companies of cavalry have not yet organized as a 
squadron, though I believe they design to do so. This increase of compa- 
nies, in connection with the fact that all the old companies have materially 
strengthened during the same period, is most gratifying to all who feel 
an interest in this important branch of the great Union army. This 
increasing ioterest in military matters in the Third Brigade I ascribe in 
a great measure to the liberal provisions of the law of the last Legisla- 
ture providing for the equipment of companies, providing uniforms, and 
the means of instruction by a system of encampments. 

I beg leave to suggest. General, that as this brigade is now organized, 
the State should issue camp equipage and furniture, which she has on 
hand, to the Third Eegiment, Second Battalion, and the squadron of 
cavalry, when formed, requiring, of course, good and sufficient bonds for 
its safe keeping, in order that these organizations may be enabled to 
hold regimental and battalion drills for three or more days — ^for instance, 
the Third Eegiment, if furnished with such equipage, would meet for 
drill at least every sixty days, and the State would secure the instruction 
of her troops at very trifling expense. It will be seen at once that the 
location of this, (or any other regiment out of San Francisco.) some of 
the companies having ten to fifteen miles to march to the regimental 
oamp, is such as to make the one day's drill of little benefit, most of the 
time being consumed in going to and returning from camp. 

I intended referring as one of the "good results'' of the revival of 
the patriotic interest of the citizens of the Third Brigade in their citi- 
2en soldiery, the enlistment of so many of her militiamen in the service 
of the United States, and the many honorable positions they now occupy, 
*s the best evidence of the usefulness, to say the least, of a well organ- 
^ed militia. 

Very respectfully, 




Your obedient servant, 

ALEXANDEE M. DOBBIE, 

Comd'g Third ^Brigade, C. M. 
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FOURTH BRIGADE ENCAMPMENT, 

Designated as " Camp Kibbe/* 

General^ and General Staff Officers^ Fourth Brigade. 




==^ 



James Collins Brigadier- 
Thomas Buckley, Major Acting Assistant Adjutant-Greui 

L. C. Wicks, Major Engineer 

E. H. Daly, Major , Ordnance Offi( 

Edwin Bean, Major Paymast^ 

C. V. D. Hubbard, Major l.-Qiiartermasti 

A. Eackliff, Major I^ispeetor* 

J. Crawford Commissair! 

Eeuben Leacb, Captain Aid-de-r 



Field and Staff First Battalion^ Fourth Brigade. 



Charles M. Kopp....' Major. 

Henry Gooding Quartermaster. 

Thomas Cross Adjutant 



ITonr Commissioned Staff. 



Joseph D. Hilton , Sergeant- 



Field and Staff Second Battalion^ Fourth Brigade, 



J.Howell Major. 

Charles H. Ball Adjutent 



First Battalion Infantry^ Fourth Brigade, 



Letter of Co. 



Company A. 
Company B. 
Company C. 
Company D. 
Company E. 



Name of Company. 



Auburn Greys , 

Forest Hill Guard 

Pacific Guard 

Union Corps, Mich'n Bluffs... 
Yankee Jim's Eifles 



Commanding Officer. 



Captain B. Woodin 

Captain Albert N. DavisonJ 
Eirst Lieut. M. A. Calderw<^ 
Captain W. B. McGuire..-! 
Captain John A. Morseirii»» 
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Second Battalion Infantry , Fourth Brigade, 



fetter 



of Co. 



Name of Company. 



Commanding Officer. 



Company :^- 
Company ^. 
Company O. 
Company D. 
Company ^. 
Company G. 
Company H. 



City Guards, Sacramento 

Marj^sville Eifles 

Yolcano Blues 

National Guards, Sacram'to. 
Sacramento Sharpshooters 

Washington Guards 

Baker Guards 



Captain Benjamin Peart 

Captain Barney Eilerman 

Captain James Adams 

Captain L. L. Baker 

Captain Ed. R. Hamilton 

Captain Amos Mathews 

Captain Wentworth CrowelL, 



Unattached. 



Forest Hill Eifles Captain E. Lyman. 

National Guard, Downieville.. First Lieutenant William Wilburne com'g. 

Grass Valley Union Guards Captain E. W. Eoberts. 

UDion Cavalry, Buckeye Captain Charles Peterson. 

Georgetown Union Guard Captain Aaron Bell. 

Marysville Union Guard Captain Charles G. Hubbard. 

Woodland Guard Captain Charles W. Lewis. 

Nevada Light Guard Captain N. W. Knowlton. 

Little Rock Union Guard Captain George H. Atkins. 

Placerville City Guard Captain James J Green. 



Tbis encampment was well attended, and well conducted in all respects. 
General Collins directed and established all the exercises upon a basis of 
utility for active service. Many of the companies of this brigade being 
newly organized, and all unaccustomed to anything beyond company 
drill, received much instruction, and made great progress. 

The field, line, and staff, was composed of intelligent and enterprising 
laen, who will, if afforded the opportunity, do good service. 

Headquarters Fourth Brigade, CM.,) 
Patterson, December, 1863. J 

General : — I have the honor to report that, in compliance with an 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, the organized militia of the Fourth 
J^wgade went into camp, near the City of Sacramento, on the nineteenth 
"?y of September last. Twenty-one infantry and two cavalry compa- 
^\^8 reported for duty. The unattached companies were assigned to the 

*^*and Second Battalions, commanded respectively by Majors Kopp 

.Lowell, Thus were organized two regiments, of ten infantry com- 

^^«8 each, the Forest Eifles and Baker Guard being consolidated for 

I J P^T^oses of battalion drill, etc. The cavalry was organized as a 

ttaliouj and placed under the command of Captain Peterson, of the 

ma ? ^'avalry. Major Josiah Howell was assigned to duty as Com- 

^der of the Post. The rules adopted for the government of the 

b]» +^' *^^ order of exercises, were made ,to conform as nearly as possi- 

* «> those^f the United States army. "-"9'^'^ ^ 
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In addition to a preliminary review by the commanding General 
command was reviewed and inspected by the Adjutant-General of (jj 
foi'nia, and also reviewed by Governor Stanford, and by Brigadier-Geoew 
Wright, of the United States Army. Company officers vied with Jl 
other in a generous rivalry in their efforts to effect the greatest impi^; 
ments in discipline and drilL Under the judicious, energetic, and abt 
management of Majors Kopp and Howell, the command improved rapi^ 
in battalion drill. T 

Citizens and military men who visited our camp flattered us withtb 
assurance that oar efforts were rapidly leading to success. Much of tU 
success is attributable to the character of the soldiers themselves u 
their desire to obtain and profit by military instruction, and their ready 
submission to discipline and good order. Whether on duty or in qnj^ 
ters, all orders wore submitted to with cheerfulness and executed witl 
alacrity ; the utmost harmony prevailed throughout the command. The 
only regret that seemed to be indulged in by officers and men was that 
we could not continue to receive instruction during an additional ten 
days. 

1 assert it with pride, that Camp Kibbe and its government compared 
favorably with any it has been my fortune to visit, whether occupied ky 
United States troops or by State militia. For the existence and main. 
tenance of this state of things very much is also due to the energy and 
ability of the Post Commander. 

My thanks are due and tendered to Captain Thomas Bueklej^, of the 
United States service, who, in the absence of my Assistant Adjataat 
General, kindly volunteered his services (to me invaluable) in thai 
capacitj'-. Indeed, all the officers of my staff placed me under lasting 
.obligations by their courteous and soldierly bearing, and the valuable 
assistance rendered me in the discharge of my official duties. 

It seems to be conceded npon all hands, that at least during this crisis 
of our country, a thorough organization of the militia is essential to the 
best interests of the State and Nation, yet in California it is objected that 
its benefits are not commensurate with the expenditures required tosnfl- 
,tain it. I beg leave to dissent from tliis opinion. Who will measure tke 
peace, quiet, and safety of the people of California by paltry dollars and 
cents ? If, as I believe, the organization, with its public encampmepts 
and drills, has had a powerful tendency to repress treasonable outbreaks 
and keep down organized rebellion in the State, who may estimate the 
advantages of the system? If the appropriation and expenditure of » 
few thousand dollars - an nnally has prevented or will prevent the waste 
of millions, and sacrifice of thousands of valuable lives, which would Ij 
the inevitable result of an armed contest with traitors in California, w 
it not be money well invested ? Would not the advantages of a thoroagk 
preparation to meet and repel a foe be worth all and more than it costs. 
Yet I freely admit that it is a subject worthy of the most careful cob- 
sideration, as to whether the most essential portions (affording the gr^*^ 
est benefits) of the system may not be retained, and the expenses m# 
rially reduced. Mere company organizations and drills will not, bo^' 
ever, accomplish the object sought. The Camp of Instruction is esfl^ 
tial to the life of the system, yet I think it should be open only to coij 
missioned officers, Orderly and Second Sergeants. Thus, I appi'f'^^J^ 
all the advantages of the Encampment would be retained audits' 
penses materially reduced. The brigade parades may, without much 
advantage, be abandoned and battalion drill substituted. To render 
effective, you must render it obligatory on the Generals of Brij 



lyftni^e their respective commands into battalions and regiments, re- 

mritig them by law to go into camp by battalions or regiments at least 

^nce a y^^^j Buch encampment to continue at least three days. This 

* jd prepare the troops of the State to execute, with trifling practice, 
volutions of the line, and further curtail the expenditures of the system. 

* Id my opinion, fighting material superior to that of California is not 
obtainable within the wide universe of God. But secure to us an oppor- 
tttDity (t>y the maintenance of a judicious military system,) to acquire 
the science of arms, then should this wicked war, waged by black-hearted 
traitors against the Government, be brought to our Pacific home, or the 
services of our troops be required in a contest with a foreign foe, they 
^11 convince the most sceptical that hundreds of thousands of dollars 
expended in imparting military instruction, is money well and judiciously 
expended. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES COLLmS, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 
General Wm. C. Kibbe, | 
Sacramento, Cal. | 

FIFTH BRIGADE ENCAMPMENT, 

Designated as " Camp Ellis." 

Field and Staffs Fifth Brigade. 



John Bidwell Brigadier-General. 

John Hill .....Acting Assistant Adjutant-Genergjjl. 

li. W. Elliott, Major Brigade Inspector. 

Lb. Healy, Major Engineer Officer. 

fiobert Simson, Lieutenant-Colonel Acting Ordnance Officer. 

Alexander G. Simpson, Major Quartermaster. 

John S. Follansbee, Major Commissary. 

David E. Gordon, Major , Paymaster. 

J.R. Bradway, Major Surgeon. 

^.H. Myrick, Major Judge Advocate. 

Wpge C. Perkins, Captain Ald-de-Camp. 

^ewitt Hubbell Orderly. 

John Divelbess ;Orderly. 



Companies, 



f'^)ville Guard., Captain H. B. Hunt. 

jassen Rangers.,. Captain B. Keel 

*;j^n Light Infantry Q.j<g^t jr.. Captain Samuel Francis. 

■'^^^you Light Guard !:. ..Captain George W. Chase.^ . 
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Douglas City Eifles Captain E. A 

Halleck Eifles... Captain C. McGrowa^ 

Trueman Head Kifles ».... Captain W, E. Hoppi] 




Headquarters Fifth Brigade C. 
Chico, INfovember 9t]i, 1863. 



K) 



Sir : — In compliance with the instructions contained in your commuui: 
cation of the first instant, J have the honor to report that on thethirj 
day of l^ovember, instant, I discharged the agreeable duty of reviewing 
the troops at Camp Ellis. The following were the companies present 
during the encampment and at the review, to-wit : The Oroville Guard 
Captain H. B. Hunt 3 Lassen Eangers, Captain B. Neel^ Lyon Light 
Infantry, Captain Samuel Francis; Siskiyou Light Guard, Captain 6. 
W. Chase; Trueman Head Eifles, Captain W. E. Hopping; Halleek 
Eifles, Captain C. McGrowan ; Douglas City Eifles, Captain E. A. Kelton. 
These companies had, with one exception, travelled long distances to 
reach the place of encampment, ranging from forty to one hundred and 
fifty miles. They had entered upon and gone through the course of in- 
struction with a rare earnestness of purpose, and the result demon- 
strated that they had appreciated the opportunity and well improved the 
time. Their appearance was creditable and soldierly. All the moye- 
ments were executed with a precision which would have done credit to 
older troops. For the purpose of insti'uction these companies were, dur- 
ing the encampment, temporarily organized into a battalion, and Major 
John Hill was appointed to act as Qolonel, and instruct them in battalion 
drill. He discharged the duties of the position in a manner which left 
nothing to be desired. Lieutenant-Colonel E. Simeon (Acting Ordnance 
Officer on my staff) devoted a part of each day and improved every 
opportunity to impart instructions to the officers. This was done witk 
an alacrity and cheerfulness peculiar to himself, and which won for iim 
the gratitude of the entire brigade. It gives me singular pleasure to 
Anbrace this occasion to acknowledge the services of these accomplished 
officers, to whose skill and untiring exertions the Fifth Brigade Encamp- 
ment mainly owes its success. 

I am, with very great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 



General Wm. C. Kibbe, ) 

Adjutant-General, Sacramento. J 



J. BIDWELL, 

Brigadier-General Commanding. 
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iLMOUNTS 



CERTIFIED TO OUT OF THE DIFFBKBNT FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR THIS 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE FIFTEENTH FISCAL TEAR. 



RENT OF OFFICE, 



Amount appropriated for Eent of Adjutant-Generars office.... 

Certified to the following Monthly Eents, viz : 

For month of July, to Daniel Hardy... $35 00 

For month of August, to Daniel Hardy 35 00 

For ten days in month of September, to D. Hardy.... 11 66 
For months of October and K'ovember, to A. Hay- 
den, Agent ' 80 00 

Balance 

■ — — 1 ■ '~ 




RENT OP ARSENAL. 

/ 

Amount appropriated for Eent of Arsenal 

Certified to the following Monthly Eenis, viz : 

For month of July, to E. E. Hall «50 00 

For month of August, to E. E. Hall 50 00 

For month of September, to E. E. Hall 50 00 

For month of October, to E. E. Hall 50 00 

For month of November, to E. E. Hall 50 00 

Balance 
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POSTAGE AND EXPRESSAOB. 



Amount appropriated for Postage and Bxpreesage.., 

Aug. 11 Certified bill for Postage Stamps ..., $51 00 

Aug. 14 Certified bill for Express Stamps 25 00 

Nov. 6 Certified bill for Telegraphing 1627 

Nov. 12 Certified bill for Telegraphing !!!!!.!, 27 05 

Nov. 18 Certified bill for Postage Stamps .[[] 60 00 

Dee. 1 Certified bill for Telegraphing 27 90 



Balance . 



PAT OP PORTER- 




C0NTII#GENT EXPENSES. 



Amount appropriated for Contingent Expenses 

July 27|Cei*tified to bill of J. G. Clark & Co '. $53 00 

Nov. SOlCertified to bill of J. Bithell 12 00 

Balance 



$300 00 



207 22 



$92 78 



Amount appropriated for Pay of Porter 


$200 00 


Sept. 31|Certified bill for three months 


50 00 






Balance , . , 


$1.^0 00 







$100 00 



65 00 



$35 00 
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CXiEANING, CARTAGE, AND TRANSPORTATION OP ARMS. 



Amount appropriated for Cleaning, Cartage, and 
Transportation of Arms...* 



Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 



13 
27 
3 
4 
4 
7 
7 
29 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
28 
23 
23 
28 
30 
30 



Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified/to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 
Certified to 



bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 
bill 



of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of Cal, Steam Nav. Co 

of Captain Geo. H. Hare..., 

of Captain L. E. Lyon 

of John Schade 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of K Collar 

of K. Collar 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of Captain S. H. Ally 

of Captain Samuel Francis. 

of Captain C. L. Law 

of H. N.Wright 

of Captain W. W. Trayior.. 
of Captain E. M. Bryant.... 

of John Schade 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of Captain M. Fennell 

of Captain G. W. Chase 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 

of Alviso Eifles 

of E. Collar 

of Cal. Steam Nav. Co 



«69 25 

146 87 

60 00 

22 00 

2 00 
214 30 

17 50 
70 76 
70 00 
82 00 
10 50 
29 75 
29 77 
44 95 
15 00 

23 92 
9 75 

276 00 

7 00 

164 00 

52 40 

3 25 

18 50 
58 00 

5 75 



Balance. 
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AMOUNTS 
Audited hy Board of Military Auditors. 



May Encampment 

Second Brigade Encampment— "Camp Alien '^^^ 
Third Brigade Encampment—" Camp Gilmore'^'^ 
Fourth Brigade Encampment—" Camp Kibbe " 
For Camp Equipage 

Total 



$37,957 57 
20,274 48 
15,679 63 
13,250 27 
34,313 16 



$121,475 11 



The above is hereby certified to be correct. 



WM. C. KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 
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San Francisco, November 26th, 



1863 
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To His Excellency, 

Leland Stanford, 

Grovernor of California : 

Sib : — The earlier meeting of the Legislature, under the new Consti- 
tution, makes it necessary that the annual synopsis of the operations of 
the Geological Survey should be transmitted to you just as the field 
operations for the season are about closing. I will, therefore, only 
attempt to set forth, as briefly as possible, the plan which we have fol- 
lowed during the past summer, adding a statement of our financial posi- 
tion, and of what we propose to do in the way of publishing, in order 
that the Legislature may take early action on the same — as will be ne- 
cessary to be done if the work is to go on without interruption. 

As stated by me in my address before the Legislature, in March last, 
on the relations of the Geological Survey to the interests of the State, 
our labors during the season which is now closing have been directed to 
extending our reconnoissance over as large a portion of the previously 
unexplored and geologically unknown region of the State as was possi- 
ble, in order that, if the Survey was discontinued this winter, we might 
be able to present some sort of a connected view of the geology of Cali- 
fornia. With this aim, we have devoted our attention chiefly to the 
Sierra Nevada, from Port T6jon to the northern line of the State, and 
We added much to our knowledge of the geography and geology of 
that great chain of mountains, especially of that portion which lies be- 
tween the parallels of 37° and 40°. There are* only three counties in 
"the State in which some work has not been done by the Survey, and 
these are, Klamath, Humboldt, and Mendocino Counties, in which Indian 
fifflculties have hitherto rendered it almost impossible for our small party 
to operate to any advantage, or without considerable risk. 

The organization of the corps has remained nearly the same as last 

;y^ar, but the smallness of the appropriation made by the last Legisla- 

J^re has had its effect in cutting down the Survey to some extent. Pro- 

' isor Brewer has been employed as Assistant Geologist and Botanist, 

^ has been constantly in the field from April first up to the present 



time. During a portion of this time he was accompanied by Mr. Cla- 
rence E. King, as a volunteer Assistant. Mr, Hoffman has also been 
uninterruptedly engaged in the topographical work. During the early 
part of the season he was with Professor Brewer and myself in the 
high Sierra; but he was afterwards employed in completing the map of 
the vicinity of the Bay of San Francisco, both in the field and office. 
The field work is now complete, and the* map will be ready for the en- 
graver before the commencement of the session of the Legislature, and 
can be examined by those of the members who may be interested in the 
progress of the work. The map of the vicinity of Monte Diablo, on a 
scale of two inches to the mile, is also ready for the engraver. 

A large amount of material has been collected during the past season 
towards a map of the central portion of the Sierra Nevada. From Mr. 
Wackenreuder, hawever, we have had no assistance, as he has been en- 

faged in the service of the United States. The maps commenced by 
im last year remain in the same condition which they were in at the 
date of my last year's synopsis. ., 

Mr. Gabb has continued the work of figuring and describing the tossus 
collected by the Survey; he has also been employed during a part of the 
time in the field. j p nm 

In the Zoological Department, Dr. Cooper has been engaged trom 
April first, a part of the time at Santa Barbara and on the adjacew 
islands collecting marine and land animals, and afterwards in the biem 
Nevada. He is now employed in preparing a catalogue of the anima 
of the State. . ^ 

Professor Brewer has continued the collection of botanical specimen, 
and chiefly in the high Sierra, where much that is new and ^^^^^^J?^ 
has been discovered, no collectors in this department having ever oei 
visited our highest mountain regions. The task of working ^^^ 
botanical and zoological collections has been proceeded with, ana p«^ 
tions of reports received from some of the eminent authorities, to w 
various subdivisions of the collections have been referred. 

It seems proper at the present stage of the Survey, to ^^^^ ^^ 
statement in regard to the probable amount of time and money ^^h 
to complete the work. Indeed, in my address before the l*?^,,-^®P\l^ggafy 
I promised to do so during the coming winter. It is especially nece ^^ 
that some action should be taken soon in reference to this matter, w» 



amount and character of the printing to be done this winter ^^^.^^» 
on the settlement of the question whether the Survey is to be conv 



quest! 
and, if so, for what probable length of time. 



toto 



Undoubtedly, were the State in a position in which ^^^^^'^^bt 
public expenditures was not of the highest importance, ^*^^®.^ ^^ 
no question that the Survey might be continued to an indefimi^^j^ 
with advantage, since all will admit that the results F^Prf^^ifca 
gained by a work of this kind, if it be properly conducted, couia^^^^ 
to be beneficial to the community. Thus, no one in ^f "^^o *rvey^^ 
the minute accuracy and consequent expense of the ^^*®i || j jyecUj^ ^ 
upon our shores^ since the burden of payment does not iaii :,^, 

our shoulders. 'it fieo<*i*' 

The amount of time required for our work, combining, as i ^ ^^ 
pily does, a topographical with a geological survey, and adui S^^^j^ 
a natural history survey, depends entirely on the ^®S^®®- ^^^^ co»: 
with which it is carried on. I have already stated, in P^ ^.^ 
mujaications to the Executive and Legislature, ^how ma^^a 
mouesrhave been and are still being expended in other c 






ipto of this kind, as, for instance, in Great Britain and France* But 
wt degree of perfection to be aspired to in such an undertaking must be 
gwr^ed by circumstances 5 and if we consider that it would reqire a 
gplatioG of seventy-one millions within the borders of our State, in 
^^rthat our population shall equal that of England in densitjr, it 
W be readily that what would be feasible in that country might 

MiWk impossibility here. 

Jlk furthest limit of completeness to which I ever aspired to carry 
™ Survey, was the completion of a map of the whole State on a scale 
*#;iniles to the inch, making nine sheets, each about three feet square, 
pli4he geology worked out on a corresponding scale ot accuracy. Fur- 
fS? experience in the State, and more knowledge of what the people 
*S^ct| and a personal experience of the conditiou of the Treasury, have 
«^viaeed me of the impossibility of carrying out this undertaking, for 
J^h certainly not less than fifteen years would be required. I am 
W convinced that the work carried to this extept of completeness, 
jonld be of sufficient benefit to the State to justifyMts being done; 
■^I am also equally well assured in my own mind, that the people 
*«^ld not recognize the value of the Survey until after it was completed, 
mtHt consequently it would be impossible to carry it forward on a 
"Stared plan without danger and almost certainty of its being inter- 
%ted. ^ 

j^ln weighing the matter carefully, I have con^jluded that fbur years'^ 
Jm is the extent of time to which the Survey should be protracted, 
Wk a liberal appropriation of not less than forty thousand dollars per 
y^r But I am, furthermore, of opinion that the Survey should be sus- 
J««ded altogether until such time as the finances of the State are placed 
2»cash basis, as I find that the delay and anxiety <^f«»«^by the nece^^ 
^f borrowing to meet the advances required by the Trea^u^^ ^^^^^ 
grfrom one to two years behindhand in the payment of the appropnj^ 
2V« too disagreeable and prejudicial to the i?t?««t« of the S^^^^ 
2f the progress of the work, to lllow me to be willing to continue on 
^^^stem any longer 

j^uld the financial condition of the State b« i™?'^^*^' *°l*Mhe foT 
|2[»PP«)priation8 made, we might, in four years, accomplish the loi 
^i*g*moant of work' j. /• *v.„ 

1^ Bhonld pi^pare a map of Central Oalifi>niia,^exten^Bg f^ the 

^m of 87°Vthat of 40° 20', Fobably on a scale «<: tj^. ™J«^ *J 

J^h. TWs map would embrace the area occupied ^7 »b?^t °'°« *J°*^« 

Jfwpopulation of the State. It is possible that we ™'«°*i« "'i'^® *f 

l^*^>^th the necessary assistance lu triaii aepaiv . ' , >^. . , ^ 
^ould also receive a share of attention. 



tiin^ 



*!'l%r 



'«*u aiso receive a snare oi atw""^"- ^«4.:^^w r^nnf inued for 

results of the Survey, in case- « should be acivdy^^^^^ 



SI: yews iongerwould-^rob^ly be comprised in about tve large 
^^^fteB. of ^KtS^ifmSdimbrace the physical geogra^ and 



ffeneral geology of the State; the second, the desonptioii of the foseils 
found in^our mcks, both those of animal and vegetable origin; the tliird 
the eeonotnical geology, including all that relates to mines and mineral 
products of ecofomicll value; th"e fourth, the botany and zoology aad 
?he fifth would contain such maps, sections, and oth^'-/^Vf,tX ,ext 
were not introduced into the other volumes, or printed ^i*^ t^%t«f^ 
Ft is possible, however, that some of these volumes might have to be 
dividefinto two parts! owing to the large (juantity of matter it might 

^\f If bf dtemeTnecessary to close the Survey at once and permanently, 
no further appropriation being made except for the purpose of preparing 
for pubUcation such of tbe mitter as is already collected, so far as the 
same can be made available without any additional field work, we shall 
be able to furnish two volumes, and, perhaps, three, according to the 
amount which may be appropriated for preparing the materials in hand 
foTthe pTess,and for finishing up such work as is already near com- 

^^ThT appropriation for the Survey made for the second year of its 
coSiSe 'by the Legislature of -g^ teen hundred and sixty^^^^^^^ 
having just been paid, a volume is now due the State, in accordance 
w17h the^et passed at that session, authorizing the printing of one 
Volume and Lpropriating three thousand dollars ($3 000) therefor. In 
iSance wis that Act, and with your excellency's approbation the 
work has already been begun, and will be carried on as rapidly as 
Possible provided^the Board of Examiners will audit my estimates for 
ffirntinTto the extent authorized by the law, so that I can make 
Z Sssar'y financial arrangements and ^e enabbd to pj for tb^^^^^^^^ 
oa M- r.T>no-rpc,qAci bv borrowins: on the security of the btate warrants. 
^ ByStTtutTonalSation^he office of State Geologist will expire 
in the course of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-four, and, as I sup- 
pose on the t^^enty-flrst of April, tbe date of the approval of the Ac 
Ehorizing the Survey and creating the office, although I did not enter 
:;on the d^uties of Sta'te Geologist until November fourteen heigheen 
hundred and sixty. Of course, unless re-appointed by the present 
Leffislature, my duties will cease at the time above mentioned. 

C prmting of another volume of the report can be commenced 
whenever an appropriation is made for the same by the Legislature, 
Tifd thlmonev pSed for that purpose. One of the tjo volumes dne 
the Statrwhenever the appropriation of eighteen l^^-^dr^d and s^^ty 
three is paid will constitute a portion of the final report, whether the 
lurvey be continued or not. The other volume will not be a portion of 
a final report, unless the Survey should be stopped by the Legislature 
this winter it is impossible to' specify the sum requi-^dfor the print- 
ing until it has been decided whether the report will be a final one-that 

nVe^aro^^pXTaid*^^^^^^^^^ 

fwtn'iySnd^yo^^^^^^^ 

Ksumof eleven thousand four hundred and «ifty:««v«\ Molars aud 

^nety eight cents ($11,487 98) had b^^^'^P.^'I^ll t"''' Ou'r exnensS 
Sentember thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. Our expens^ 

|?m October first to Secember f -^^ ^ fiVv^^^rS S ^eavtg 
mated at four thousand seven hundred and ^j^y/^^^XS /If T^SoTtrS 
only about three thousand seven hundred ^nd fifty dollars (P J 50^^^^^ 
on with after the Few Tear. It may be added that no part ot the la^ 



K?sSi%?r«''^'° '■^^^^''^^' ^"^ *^^* »>« information can be procured 
at the State Treasurer's office as to when it is likely to be 

cal conSr«nd^n7llf ^°^ ^ fire-proof building /or the State geologi- 
sie s^nrwhtb i*tf P'•«P^^^«« and disposition to be made^of the 
tTc^minl sI2n S ^°^^?^ *^^ attention of the Legislature during 
tue coming session. For my views on this subject, I would refer to thi 
RnC'i^^ J>^^^^i^d to the Legislature early nt^e session by {he 
SerltioT^TZX' appointed last year to^take this matie7into 
consiaeration. Ihis Board, consisting of the State Geologist the Snr 

I am, with high respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

X B. WHITJSTEY, 

State Geologist. 
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Marysville, ] 
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To His Excellency, ^ 

Leland Stanford, 

(Governor of the State of California : 

Tj ^^V^^ required by the law regulating the State Keform School, the 
Board of Trustees present the following report of the affairs of the School 
tor the year ending December first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

WM. HAWLEY, 
CHAS. M. GOEHAM, 
JACOB DEETH, 
Trustees State Eeform School. 
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REI^ORT. 



We have practiced the most rigid economy in the expenditures of the 
institution, while, at the same time, nothing has been wanting that 
necessary to its successful operation. 



was 



The actual current expenses for the year amount to 

We have purchased lumber for fencing 

Kebuilding wall, and other repairs 

Cows, calves, swine, and poultry (now on hand) 

Audited claims, prior to December 1, 1862 

Total for claims audited by the Board 



$9,810 00 


1,026 84 


570 00 


182 00 


203 22 


$11,792 06 



We present the following detailed statement of expenditures : 



Salary of Superintendent , 

Salary of Assistant 

Salary of Trustees 

Servant hire » 

Groceries and provisions 

Meats » 

Clothing, shoes, etc 

Coal oil 

Fuel 

Plumbing 

Harness 

Drayage 

Printing circulars 

Arrest of escapes 

Hay and grain 

Arbitration to settle ownership of Library , 



Carried forward Digltlzad.by 



LjQit^ 



$2,833 33 


1,150 00 


1,800 00 


1,062 00 


1,596 96 


496 19 


412 95 


65 00 


56 75 


32 85 


75 00 


15 00 


12 00 


150 00 


63 75 


40 00 



19,272 75 



Brought forward 

Furniture, crockery, hardware, and tools 

Drugs and medicines 

Medical attendance 

Cows, calves, poultry, and swine , 

Lumber 

Kepairs 

Claims acGruing prior to December 1, 1862. 

Castings, etc $23-72 

Lumber. 50 50 

Clothing , 69 00 

Carriage hire 60 00 

Total 



19,272 75 
240 50 
114 75 
182 00 
182 00 

1,026 84 
570 00 



203 22 



The present Board of Trustees took possession of the institution the 
first of June, eighteen hundred and sixty- two. We found a farm of one 
hundred acres without a rod of fencing belonging to the State. It was 
then too late to fence the farm, and last winter we were without the 
means to do it. The appropriation, of the last Legislature has etiabled 
us to purchase lumber sufficient to inclose the entire property, which 
will be done this winter. 

We have expended the sum of five hundred and seventy dollars in 
inclosing a spacious yard with a substantial brick wall twelve feet high, 
and also have had constructed a cellar under the building sufficient for- a 
store room. The bathing room for the pupils has been very much im- 
proved ; also, the water tanks about the building. About one hundred 
bushels of potatoes have been raised the past season, and as soon as prac- 
ticable, about sixty acres of grain will be sown. The potatoe field and 
vegetable^ garden will be planted, and we are confident that hereafter 
enough hay, grain, and vegetables will be raised upon the farm to supply 
the wants of the institution. 

The School, under the charge of Mr. E. Bracy, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, is one of the best in this section. The pupils appear ambitious and 
anxious for improvement, and a very marked and cheering interest is 
manifested by them in their educational and moral advancement. 

Por statistical and other information relating to the School we respect- 
fully refer you to the accompanying reports of the Superintendent of the 
School, Mr. J. 0. Sargent, whose management we cannot too highly praise, 
also, that of Mr. B. B. Bracy, Assistant Superintendent, who, during his 
brief connection with the Institution, has shown competent fitness iot 
his position. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servants, 

WM. HAWLEY, 
CHAS. M. GORHAM, 
JACOB DEETH, 
Trustees State Eeform School. 
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REI>OIlT. 



State Eeporm School, ) 

December 1st, 1863. J 

To the Honorable Board of Trustees of the State Refofm, School : 

GrENTLEMEN : — In Compliance with law I herewith submit to yon the 
second annual report of this institution : 

Since the establishment of the institution in eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one, the whole number of children which have been received is 
forty-eight. 

The number in the house on the first day of June, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three, was as follows ; 



White boys. 

Eeceived since the first day of December, 1862 : 

White boys 

White girls 

Colored boys 

Total 

Of these we Indentured 

Escaped 

Discharged 

Eemaining on the first of December, 1863 : 

White boys. 

White girls 

Colored boys 

. Total 



15 
2 
1 



18 



19 

2 
1 



26 



22 
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FROM WHENCE RECEIVED. 



Amador County. 2 

Butte Coiintj^ ♦ o 

Nevada County. * .. 

Sutter County • . 

Sacramento County 

Sierra County. -. 

Tuolumne' County. ^ 

Yuba County 

Total 



CAUSES OF COMMITMENT. 



Committed by their friends under the Act of 1861 14 

Total.... • 



FOR HOW LONG COMMITTED. 



One year • ^ 

Two years "* % 

Three years *-|^ 

Four years ' -. 

Six years. ...... ^ 

During minority 

Total'l 



AGES. 



Eight years 

Nine years 

Ten years 

Eleven years 

Twelve years 

Thirteen years... 
Fourteen years.. 
Fifteen years.,... 



Total. 



T 



22 





11 

PARENTAGE. 



American 

Irish *.'.'.'.\''.'.**.*.*!.*.\*.\' ^^ 

Italian *^ 

Spanish .,[,.,.. ^ 

German 2 

1 

Total ..,.. '- 



21 



fJhlT ^""^^^^^^ orphans; seven are motherless: two have stcD 
fathers ; one has a step-mother ; and the parents of six a7e senarated^ 
nfit ' T/^- ^'^^^'.'^. ^^ ^^^^^^ themselves useful in the genfra^^^^^^^^^ 

They have ever manifested a readiness, when called upon to en^^a^ 
bee'Jood ■ '*'"' *'' '"™- ^"'^ *^^^^ deportment at sS times^hi: 

A very remarkable degree of good health has prevailed during the 
past SIX months; one girl and one boy have required the services of a 
Physician. Cases of chills and fever, and intermittant fevers have fre 
quently occurred; but care, with the common remedy, has soon found 
the patient in his usual health. The improvements made in the bath 
Sn "" "*'°^'^""*' ^^^« contributed largely to the health of the inSi^ 

We endeavor to show them the advantages of morality over im 
morality, honesty over dishonesty, and virtue over vice, and tea?h 
them by precept and example habitsof industiy and economy ; and it 
gives me great pleasure to be able to inform you that in this we have 
succeeded beyond our expectations. -'owe uave 

For further information in relation to the institution, I take pleasure 
TJotT'p^/n ^'^ l^' accompanying report of the Assistant and 
Teacher, E. B. Bracy, Esq., who brings to this new field of labor a large 
expenenee as a disciphnarian and teacher of youth, combined with 
practical business qualifications and habits. lie is also a pracWcal 
teacher oi vocal music which gives him a great advantage in cou- 
trolhng and benefiting the boys. & u •.uu 

The following table shows the quantity and description of supplies 
stock, tools, farm products, etc., for the six months ending December 
first, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and amount of stock on hand at 
tuat date i 



Meat and Fish. 



J'resh and Corned Beef., 

Shoulders , 

Codfish 

Salt Pork 



Total. 



2,427 pounds. 

40 pounds. 

100 pounds. 

25 pounds. 



■Digitizia'byijO?'^'^P«'^°^«- 
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Provisions, 



Wheat Flour 

Graham rionr 

Corn Meal 

Beans 

Eice 

Tapioca 

Lard 

Salt...! 

Coffee • * 

Dried Apples, (half barrel). 

Onions 

Butter 

Soap 

Starch 

Tallow 

Tartaric Acid ■ 

Cream Tartar 

Saleratus 

White Sugar 

Brown Sagar 

Tea 

Syrup • 

Vinegar 

Mustard and Spices 

Yeast Powder 



3,950 
400 
150 
300 
25 
20 
90 
170 
150 
115 
30 
250 
96i 
60 
11 
i 
5 

12 

250 

225 

47 

25 

25 

3 

1 



Clothing. 



Hats 

Cotton Pants... 

Shirts 

Cotton Eose.... 

Shoes 

Wool Sacks 

Shoe 'Strings.... 

Drawers 

Undershirts 

Cotton Gloves., 



Dri/ Goods, 



Sheeting -. • 

Table Linen 

Oil Cloth for Table. 

Elastic 

Calico 

Eibbon 

Merino 

Gingham •• 

Muslin de Laine..... 
Needles 



pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 
r pound. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

dozen. 

dozen. 



2i dozen. 

3 dozen. 
5i dozen. 
5} dozen, 
IJ dozen. 
3J dozen. 

4 dozen. 
2 pair. 

1 pair. 
1 pair. 



153 yards. 
8 yards. 
5 yards. 
2 yards. 
14 yards. 
5^ yards. 



2 yards. 

10 yards. 

9 yards. 

8 papers- 



is 



Pins 

Braid 

Spool Thread *. 

Napkins 

Towels 

Window Curtains and Fixtures., 



F^trniture, 
Milk Pans 

Plates ;;**" 

Tin Plates 

Dust Pans 

Brooms 

Preserve Cans 

Table Spoons 

Knives and Forks 

Tin Cups and Saucers 

Bowls 

Chambers 

Lamp Chimneys 

Wicks 

Globes , 

Iron Shovel and Tongs 

Mop Stick 

Egg Beater 

Cake Cutter 

Sieve 

Churn 

Sprinkling Pot 

Counter Brushes 

Floor Brushes 

Lamp Filler 

Tea Kettle 

Stove , 

Clothes Line 

Wisp 

Scrubbing Brushes 

Butcher Knife 

Hardware and Tools. 



2 papers 
4 bunch' 
2 dozen. 
1 dozen. 
1 dozen. 
i dozen. 



2 dozen. 

3 dozen. 
1 dozen. 

i dozen. 
1 dozen. 

i dozen. 
1 dozen. 
1 dozen. 

1 dozen. 

2 dozen, 
li dozen, 
ii dozen. 
1 dozen. 

dozen. 



2 

1 

1 

1' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



Clasps and Staple 

Hinges. 

obovels , 

Mattock 

Bush Scythe and Snath 

Scythe Stone I 

Axe Handles ! 

Miers ! 

ftluePot I 

^ale Beam, (200 pounds) ^...... J 1 T 

^"^^^^^« • • •••Dptized-by-V^OOgle 



3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 



▼ 
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Thimble for Flue... 

Cask 

Water Spigots 

Hose Couplings 

Piles, three-square. 

Files, flat 

Wood Screws 

Brads 

Tacks 

Clout Nails 

Zinc 

Eave Spout 

Wrought Nails 

Cut Nails 

Lead Pipe 

Solder 



Oils and Paints. 



Kerosene Oil 

Boiled Linseed Oil.... 

White Lead 

Putty 

Paint for Blackboard. 
Glue 



Lumber, 



Sugar Pine, planed . 
Fencing 



Drvgs and Medicines. 



Castor Oil 

Castor Oil 

Saltpetre 

Camphor 

Resin 

Indigo 

Spirits of Nitre 

Essence of Peppermint. 

Quinine 

Alcohol 

Cathartic Pills 

Tonic Pills 



Grain. 



Barley. 
Corn,.. 
Wheat. 
Beans.. 



1 




1 




2 




2 




B 








1 


gross. • 


i 


paper. 


3 


papers. 


1 


paper. 


1 


sheet. 


4 


feet. 


20 


pounds. 


128 


pounds. 


118 


pounds. 


3 


pounds. 


30 


gallons. 


1 


gallon. 


25 


pounds. 


2 


pounds. 


2 


pounds. 


1 


pound. 


529 


feet. . 


37,663 


feet. 


2 


bottles. 


1 


gallon. 


1 


pound. 




\ pound. 


2 


pounds. 




\ pound. 


2 


ounces. 


4 


ounces. 


2 


ounces. 


1 


bottle. 


3 


boxes. 


6 


boxes. 


1,80C 


) pounds. 


28f 


) pounds. 


1,27( 


) pounds. 


8( 


) pounds. 



lb 



Live Stock. 






Cows with Calves 

Hogs 3.**!!!!!!!]]!!!!!!!!! 

Hens 


5 
2 

3 


doz;< 


Wood. 






Cords 
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Boohs and Stationer^/, 





Copy Books 

Spelling Books 

Penholders 

Ink, small bottles , 
Ink, quart bottle.. 
Pens 



Chalk Crayons -. 

Statutes of 1860 ..........!!!!!!!!!!. 

For the Statutes of 1854, 1855, 1866, 1857, 1858, i'sbi* 
1862, and 1863, we are indebted to the courtesy and 
attention of the State Librarian, W. C. Stratton, Esq. 

Medical Attendance. 



Visits by Dr. Wilkins 

Visits by Dr. Harrington 

Prescriptions hj Dr. Wilkins . 



BlacJcsmithing, 



Bolts for wagon 

Bolts for large iron door... 
Clasps for large iron door. 

Irons for wagon seat 

Staple for bell handle 

Shoeing horse 

Straightening iron pipe.... 



Labor Per/ormed. 



By Catherine McCarty, Cook,... 

By Mathew Smidt, Cook 

By Mrs. A. J. Sloanan 

By Julia Monahan, Laundress... 
By Mrs. E, A. Bean, Laundress . 

By J. T. McOomas, Mason 

By E. C, Eoss, Plumber 



Products of Farm. 



Bay. 



•D-igitfz-ed-b-y- 




5 doz€ 

2 doze 

1 doze 
i doze 
1 

1 grog 

1 gros 

1 cop3 



3 

3 

2 



1 mo. 23 day 
3 mos. 4 dayi 
23 dayi 
5 mos. 2 dayi 
27 dayi 
32 dayi 
6 dayi 



t6 



ons. 



T 
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Potatoes 

Squashes 

Tomatoes 

Apple Melons. 



Other Resources, 



Lead 

Board of Laborers.... 
Hay for pair Horses 



On hand December \st. 



Yinegar » ***" 

Preserves 

Tea ♦ 

Cream Tartar 

Salt 

Starch 

G-raham Flour 

Wheat Flour 

Erice 

Lard • 

Beans - 

Nails 

Corn 

Wheat » 

Dried Apples 

Coffee 

Potatoes 

Yeast Powders 

Spices 

Shirts : 

Socks... ^ 

Hats ; 

Cows * • 

Horse. 

Wagon 

Harness • *• *^ 

Hogs 

A good supply of axes, hoes, shovels, rakes, etc. 

Stove wood 

Fencing Lumber 

White Sugar 

Brown Sugar 



100 bushels 


300 pounds. 


50 pounds. 


100 pounds. 


675 pounds. 


491 days. 


5 days. 


9. gallons. 


8 gallons. 


11 pounds. 


3 pounds. 


75 pounds. 


24 pounds. 


175 pounds. 


850 pounds. 


15 pounds. 


30 pounds. 


150 pounds. 


50 pounds. 


300 pounds. 


500 pounds. 


\ barrel. 


75 pounds. 


40 bushels 


7-12 doz. 


f dozen. 


3 dozen. 


J dozen. 


1 dozen. 


5 


1 


1 


1 set. 


2 


5 dozen. 


30 cords. 


.37,^63 feet. 


125 pounds. 


200 pounds. 



We have lumber on hand sufficient to fence the farm and e^^aWe us to 

cuWvateTtwith safety, and I would -«'=«'--^,«'^i. *\\Ko ,S te^^^ 
barley sufficient to seed at least thirty acres, and ^^^I^ °**« *,^j,~!^^^^^^ 
or thirty acres; this will afford hay and gram enough for the use ot tn 
institution, and leave a surplus for sale. 
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The rebuilding of the rear wall is very desirable, and a fence in ft 
would enable us to beautify the place by planting trees shSery e 
and add greatly m appearance and comfort enruDoery, e 

I hope you will see the propriety of planting a small orchard and vi 
yard; this has been already too long (folayed 

It 18 gratifying to me to be able to inform you that the preiudiee h< 
tofore existing against the institution is fast^disappeaSr Jo^esp 

We tender our hearty acknowledgements to the publishers of i 
"Marysville Appeal," "San Juan Prel," and the " GoFden Era » for 
donation of a copy of their respectiv^ papers for the use o^ the In! 

There seems to be a serious misapprehension in the minds of manv 
relation to the nature and design oYthe School; it is regarded morl 
a Penitentiary than a place of reform. They do not con rider th^^ai 
object to be to take youthful offenders out of the way of temptatfof a 
by precept and example to encourage them in well doing Xnce bo 
fourteen or fifteen years of age con^'eted of crime are sfnt here for oi 
or two years; such boys are invariably a damage to the School £dd 

tTe^t^rC^rttv df y' *5^-««l-«; tl^^y §^ink more of the'^nd' 
tneir term than they do of self-improvement ; they are restless the, 

roritvTw'"^^',^*^''"'-^' ^^''' ^f tl^^y had been cLmltteTduring u 
nonty they would consider this as their home, and their hope of refe^ 

r«w^''ir^^f*^'?^^'^"'^ ^^^^*« ''^ propri'ety and wKoing T 
wW }^VfT^. *^^ ?^^'" ^^ * parent-iducates\nd controls thfm an 

pteSicTor^lraryeXr^*^*^'^"' '""^ ^^"«*^^« ^^^ f"" P--^-1 

JJiSsl^S^^^^ 

example, by kind but firm discipline, by encouraging words of svith, 
show them that the right way is the best. ^^ s^ympath;, 

ti,^*' **»« .Board of Trustees I tender my grateful acknowledffraents fb 

der/d'^o*'"''"- «««rt««l^",'* ?'"'^'^^««' ^^^^^^ assistance the|hrve rer 
dered to me m my official duties. Hoping to merit their continiio^ 



Eespectfully submitted. 



J. C. SAEGENT, 

Superintendent. 
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MaRYSVILIiB, 

December 1st, 1863. 

To J. G. Sargeni, Superintendent State Reform School : 

Sir : — A connection of but three weeks witb this institution, and 
entire absence of records by my predecessor, will necessarily preck 
on my part, a report exhibiting progress attained. I regret that 1 
only submit the present condition of the School. 



The, whole number of inmates under instruction is 

Does not know the Alphabet 

Commenced to read in First Eeader 

Commenced to read in Second Eeader 

Commenced to read in Third Eeader 

Commenced to read in Fourth Eeader 



In Arithmetic, 



Commencing with oral instructions in Addition .... 
Commencing with oral instructions in Subtraction 
Commencing with oral instructions in Eeduction... 



In Geography, 



Corneirs First Steps.... 
Corneirs Intermediate . 
Smith's High School.... 



"Diqltizea'by* 



Geegle 
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In addition, the entire School, classified according to capacity are 
exercised daily upon the fine outline maps and charts with which the 
institution is so well provided. 

In Writing. 



Cannot write at all 

Just commencing to write 

Can write legibly 

Can write well 




Weekly exercises are bad in Declamation, Composition, andXoriginal) 
irebatin/ in which, with a subject adapted to their several capacities, 
Sey anparti^^ Suitable exercises, including 

Sinffinff. are had on Sundays. ., .,_. „ ... 

ifot the least of my incentives in assuming the responsibihties of this 
position, was to test the efficacy of my theory in the government and 
Knagement of this class of hoys ; and I am pleased to state tha^ thn« 
far tfe result has, in every way, proved to me entirely satisfactory, and 
demonstrated that even t'hey, w£o, taken promiscuously from various 
parts of the State, may be counted a fair average of that unfortunate 
class of juveniles that, with little or no restraint, infest our cities and 
towns aid are regard^ as already so steeped in vice and moral obliquity 
as to be irremediably lost to all hope of reform, and recognized as "can- 
didates for the State Prison," yet possess the germ of manhood which 
pruned and cultivated, may be made to yield excellent fruit. In no 
Fnstance have I failed to see developed the latent spark of P^de-pjide 
of character, which is easily fanned into self respect-a sure and easy 
foundation upon which to build. During my occupancy of this charge, 
thoZh the ferrule and the rod, and all other means and methods of cor- 
poreal punishment have been numbered among " the things that were- 
aschooWs tale, the wonders (terrors) of an hour," yet, nfever, through- 
out a somewhat extensive experience, have I found scholars more docile 
and obedient, possessing finer' sensibilities ; whose sympathies were more 
easily aroused ; who elhibited towards each other a kinder feeling or 
who who were more emulous of pleasing and doing the bidding of theu 
Teacher More exemplary conduct, both out of School and ml have 
never seen among SchLl children. I have mingled much with them out 
of School, and I have never heard emanating from them an oath, or mt- 
nessed an altercation threatening t^ lead to blows Never have I mt 
nessed less inclination to depart from truth or strict honesty^ Ihe 
interest which they manifest in their studies is quite satisfactory. M 
S)pear happy and content. For the alacrity which has characterized 
tEsubSion to my requirements in School, together with their um- 
form good deportment out, too much cannot be said in Praise of your ex- 
eellent management of the institution, through which you have attained 

'""l^SarA^^cSnd&of these children here, where they are contin- 
ually iider proper restraint and control, as fer superior to a large clas 
of tL boys attending the Schools in our cities, and allowed to run a 
will under no restraint except during Behool hours. 1 can discover no^ 
k^g like depravity in their natures. Should it excite our surprise that, 
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possessing all the impressibility of childhood, at a time when the m 
is little controlled by the judgement— without, in most cases, the proti 
ing care of parents or friends, and surrounded by influences which mj 
adults cannot brave, they should fall ? What work, then, more lauda 
than to elevate them from this moral degradation while they are yet 6 
ceptible of impressions, and prepare them for a field of usefulness? 

Estimating the many evidences of future promise among the inma 
of this School, and comparing them with other Schools for ooys of tt 
age throughout the country, one cannot but pronounce them already 
claimed, and a few years will prepare most of them to assume respec 
hie positions among men ; and what is true of the few, may it not also 
of the whole or greater part ? Why may not this institution be clain 
as a success ? Those of a like kind prosper in the older States. We c 
tainly are not without abundant subjects; and in no State is the evil 
be remedied greater than in our own. Let, then, the State complete \ 
beneficent work she has so nobly begun, and build up an institution 
which she will not be ashamed to lend her countenance — one to whi 
she can point with pride as worthy of California. 



Most respectfully, 



E. B. BEACY, 

Assistant Superintendfint. 
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